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RBSTRA,CT " . , ^ ^ . ^ " 

The Social Wo;:k Education Planning and Assessment - 

. (SBEPH) System .is an information syste* designed to function within 
social work ed^ation towardHwo ma-in ptir.poses: (1) tci help schools 
more effectively specify, their own educational objectives, plan their 
social 'work education projects t(j^ achieve these ob'jecrtii^es, siark 
their* progress toward, this achieviement, and assess the resuLts of 
their efforts; and (^) to^ heip Federal managers' mote effectively plan 
a social work education grants program, *9^timate the potential 
productivity of proposed projec^ts i n ^contributing to social work 
manpower needs and to spe^cifrc program goals, and to review and 
evaluate .progress of ^ th^ program -as a whole in meeting national Qeeds 
ani conforming to the legislative mandate, The*SBEPA System consists 
of three ma jor- patt^,: (1) the* Handbook of Eunda'^cllental Assessment 

^Cpncepts: background information on idsas and melKods* f or planning 
and assessjnent to^ orient the user and help* Jiim ^use the, sjstem more 

•effectively^ (2) the Project Manager Ha'nual: a spe:;:ific guide foe: 
completing and using the Project Manager ^orms; and (3) "project 
Manager Fotas: four specif ic information *forms for use by the^project. 
manager in planning his project, in reviewing his o^^iT progress,\in ^ ^ 
making a pplication for funds, -and in reporting, arChievements^ 
(Ruthor/HV)^ / / ' - 
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FORfeWORD 



The purpose of publkati6n of this ^Social' Work Education Planning & 
Assessment System and of the research upon wht'ch it islbased is to provide 4 
rationale and theoretical base for chis^pbjectives-achievement evafuation approac)i, 
and to provide a methodology and instruments for implementing such approach 
within social work education. ^ \. ' 

Given that a model which d^fmes the domain of objectives ii>t individual 
projects b provided by the national program, thb assessmeht methodology should ' 
provide national program management with techniques^ for gapping project 
assessment data critical tp plaiinjng and implementing adjustmervts in the overall 
program configuration to^msbcimixe its productivity. The Systejm should assbt 
Federal program managers more effectively nvonitoring aiVd assessing accom- 
plishments of Federal graiityprograms in rgraduate ind undergradnate soci^ work 
education, and should assist ^fhoal project managers and their adminbtratprs, in 
planning their projects, reporting progress and^acfrompliihriients, ,in bett^ 
managing their projectsy^and in self-assessment of progress irf- achieving their 
project objectives. I ^ ' ^ ,\ ^ - ' / 
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•J INTRODUCTION 

( ■ .-S ' 

\ 

, * 'the Socijtl Work Education Planning {tnd Assessment (SWE^) System is an- 
^ information system designed to function withjn social work eaucatton toward 
* tw^ main purposes: ^ ^ ^ 

• to, help schools more effectively specify their own educatiofici objectives^ 
pian their social work education projects to €tchieve these objectives^ 
mark ^eir progress towdtrd this achievement^ and 0ses^ \he results of 
f : W,/ their efforts; ^ ' " . ' , . ' ' 

^ ^ ^ \^ to help federal managers , more effectively plan asocial u>ork^ducation 
' grants program t estimate the potenticl productivity of proposed projects 

* in contnlmtingtasod^l^work manpou^r needs and to ^pecif^ 

goalSf and to review and evalt*ate progress of the program as a whole in 
meeting nati}:^nal needs and conforming to the legislative mandate. 
^ " Social work .educi^tion in *the United States must be regarded as a national 

operating system simUltarieousty meeting neecis of agencies* -for appropriately 
skilhd workers and ihe needs^ of citizens for vocationally viable and personally 
satisfying knowledge jand, skills. How well it me^s these needs is the ultimate 
' ' measure of its effectiveness. How welt it does.operate^ that is, how effective is the 
. , system as-^ whole, depehds in part on how effectively the several parts operate 
^ ^ and how they ^complement q^if enhance each <^therf because <^l are in^rdepen-^ 

dent and the success or failure of one is the success^or failure of alL 
t TViw interdependence becomes^ particfilarly clear when we look at tfxe 
^ relationships between- e<^ucationdl institutiojtkfind educati$nal grants prograips 

^ that provide funds for educational- operatiortTThe. schools have a great variety of 
'technqiogieSt operating options,* persq^nel^ physiccd-^^esources, to^ use. They 
must maich these resources with a wide range ofstii^^its (diverge in needs and 
characteristics) who must be prepared for work in a wTO^/on^ of employment 
^ settings to serve a diverse set of employer needs, 'fftis is a formidable t<isk because 
the ultimate test of educational success is the success of each in<iiVidual match 
* ^ between the student^ his edt/tational experience, and his eventual work life. The 

objective of the educational man<^er is to design ary)perjatingjeducaiional system 
. * ^ that 'maximizes^the number of good matches in ihe flow of stltfif^nts through his 

mstitutionf He many factors that he can use to achieve his ^^'4Cational 
objectives. But he dS^s need ntifhey to buy the resources )ie usjes. 

The goals of the manager of the grants 'program are very similar — the 
effective match between workers and theirM^pwledgeandskHls are* the demands of* 
the work^thfy are doing. But the grants mana^r hasonly one tool for achieving 
the goal — a money grants He cannot allocate any ofher resources^ or uiake any 

- ■ ' ' , 10 • 



other direct contribution to the jioai He can only di^cklc to wltoni to give niotuy 
and for tvhat purpose, Therefore. Ins objective fuust be to^design <iful tuinnnister li 
grants program so that the effective achicveineut of the go^ih of the schools is 
^ enhanced/ He must be concertied wijh the problem of **s\tb~optimization/* the 
lois of nationixl goarachievement duv to the optimizzttiotipf ofw p<irt of a system- 
at the expense of the effective functioning of the uflwlc! >^ ^ - 

This summary J of course, is an oikrsimpHfication. Ute educattoml- mMdgerui^ 
fact has rnany^ources of }}\oney, incbiding students, ^tll with some different set of 
objectives and ways of relating to the overall go<tl of eduCiitiotL -Sotne ivill hax*c 
venf specific goals that ^nwy be somewhat at varimce with the generalized 
education goal, i^e grants manager by virtue of hts experience ivith many 
different types of educational activities is often a rich source of information ou 
the^ffecHyeness of specific combinations of resources for achiciV}nent of specific 
^bjei^tivesX However, in essence the educational }nanager ami tlm grants manager 
i^ave basic^illy the same goals, but the educational manager is in a position to 
\iani^hite the goal ^achievement situation more directly, the caveats for an 
effectiv^s^odial work education system, thcn^ ^are procedures and ^ operating 
reiatioi^ships that help both use the, particular^ resources at their ecviimand to 
' achieve ^heir ougn objectives aiid contribute to the educational system goai 

The keystone to achievement hi a grants program is^the achievement ofijm 
specific objectives of the individual educational activities that make up the total 
program. TTtws^ no program goals can be aciiieved uiil^ss the goals of the recipient 
schoc^ are achieved, and'thegoajs of the recipient schools are not achieved unless 
^^ihe objectives of the specific projects for which the grant is.^ecured are achieved* 
But the nation depends^n the success of the system as a whole. ^ . - 

The 5ll^E/M System as an idea andas an information system design grew out - 
^^^of and is ltctivated}>y^ the assumption of interrelatjonships as summarized above^ 
ItlkiH^^^i^comes a tiwl for making the interreipUitffisfiips between the parts of the 
system vis^t^'^aniimanageable. It gives the project and school manager a tool on 
the one* hand for ^cki^vi^ighis own educational objectiveSf and, onAhe other, for 
*. articulating his work with tft^^of^dier school managers and affecting both the 
' choice of national objectives and r/ieir^ii^eVWrtient i^f ^ii^s>/iV Federal manager a 
tool on the one hand for achieving national program objedivefMndj On the oVier^ 
for making '^the' educational objectives of individual schools viable on a national 
basis. ; * . ^* f 

' 'rhe*^WEPA System consists of three major parts: ^ 

Handbook of Fundamental Assessment CoHc^ts:*background infowia'^ 
tion on ideas and-methods-for plan^^iing and asshsment to orient the user 
, , and help him use the system more effectiveiy. 

• Project Manager Manuah a specific guide for completing' and using the 
Project Matiager Foims. , % ^ 

• Prajecf Manager Forms' specific 'infortrtation forms for use by^ the 
. project manager in ^plamihig his project^ in reviewing^ns own pwgresSj in 

miffiing application for funds, and it^ '"(^portitig acJtiet^^nwnts. 
There are four l^ojvct Manager i'orm^j each serving a different purpose and^ 
being used at different critical' points tn the life cycle of a project: 



• The SOCIAL \\X)RK liDUCATlON RIlpUIRtiMlSNTS J'ORM brings^ 
itifonnatiOti aboiet cotnmutiity, employer^ mid studettt needs irtto 
cottsitie ration ht tkchUn^ on specific project objectives .and in plar}mr}g 
the particidar work steps necessary to achieve these objectives. This fortn 

^providesa procedure for the' project mJthagdr to make explicit the links 
* betiveetr liis projett and the nerd-fot-worl^rs situatioyf to which his 
school and project must relate and general educational system goaU, It 
the program nnUmger a vehiclej far obtaining infortnatibn that is 
relevant to the school's situation and the plan of the specific project. It 
does so in such a that he can mhte edth project to natiotial needs 
atiil educatiqfnal priorities, ' I 

• rile IXSrnVriOSAL INVBNJoky form provides a gtdde.for the 
project . manager to stiidy his oJn schvol, to make critical attributes 
explicit rather thati isnplic^t, and to identify critical needs and -con- 
straintSt in order to Jntegr ate these into a viable proje)^ plan, t- or the 
program manager it makes critical information available in such a way 
that can gain some ^understanding of the vital nature of, the' 
development and decisions on a given project, It'does so in such a way 
that he can m^ke some estimate of the program as a whole a$a composite 
of complementary projects* , , * 

J • The PROJtiCT PLA\^ FORM provides a m^ans for developing a project 
plan on ilje basi^ oj information oti the abo\^ two forms, to specify ihe 
objectives that animate the project^ and to enumerate the procedures to 
be undertaken to achieve the'ohjectivc. It becomes, f/imj the statement 
of intmt and, die work plan for the project to guide the project manager 
in his future actior^s-^and to infortn the program manager of intentions, 
waySf <ind means; that is, it gives him a basis*for understanding what the 
, projectis and how itcame to be* ' ^ - " 

, ^The PROJECT 'ACCOMPLISHMBNT FORM provides a means of 
enumerating the specific progress on ca^ of the achievement stepjfin She 
original project plon^ identifying ^problems that may ha\>ewisen, 
reshaping the pr(^ect if necessary to acjueve the original goat *or to restate, 
t ~ . ti tieti'_ objective more closely allieji to edu^fiiional goals or to the current 
n^ed Or operating situation. The specific n^ttch between objectives to be 
achieved a$ stated on the Project Plan P'onn and the actual achievements 
0$ statedx>n this I^orm gives the evalttation* This form would be used for 
^ periodic review and for critical points in the course of th^ project* 

Tiie User should keep in mind that any system such &s tHi^is dynamic and 
changing but can fpever change tQ meet all new situations perfectly andean never 
cover all possible significant information in all individual projects* He shoutd 
therefore use the '*other^' categories liberally in order to communicate^ unique 
aspects of his project not 'adequately covered in the_ Forms* He should feel free to 
attacifcontintiation sheets and to enter comtnenPs or discussioyis in full whenever 
^oing so will clarify arid increase the '^wholeness" of the communication of the 
planning of the project; ij^hat the plan is, and how it came to be* 



' *£h€ Social and Rehabilitation Service, and the grants program and research 
development 'stajf, in particular, welqome comment^t criticism and suggestions on 
specific t&ays the SWEPA ^stem canjbe made to serve the needs of social wprk 
education^ If you have^such comment^ please send Jhem to the Social Services 

^ Resea^h & Demonstrations Division/Offtce of Planningj: Research and Evafuation, 
Social and, Rehabilitation Service, Depariment of Healthy Education, and \^elfare^ 

^ Washington, D.C: . * ^ ^ 
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OVERVIEW ^ ; . ' ■ 

As b^kgroubd materials^ were ;evicwed for this handbook, it became 
increasingly cleat that our problem was not simply to summarjze an existing 
t^chpology of ^scssment. The many available sources were ^so conceptually 
disparate chat became increasingly cJLear that simple summarization could not 
^provide consistent suppprt.for asses^ent uf social work education or any,other^ 
socially significant program. Rather, out of the conceptual fragn^ents currently^ 
available, we endeavored to invent a oc^nceptual structure for assessment which 
would'- * ^ , . ' 

• Comprehensively cqver the"prol)Iem of assessing sociallf-i^gixificant , 
^ programs, even at the expense of sophistica^ion\^nd deptfi. j 

• Yield a singfe, consistent frame of reference such that all aspects jof the 
assessnient problem could be related to one another without ^eccj&rse to 
specialized^odels or exceptions. That is, resolution of additional and 
more detailed issues would require only extension within the esublished 
framework - not the establishment of^lternative fyameworlcs. 

• Be descrrbable in simple, essentially non-technical terms. * ^' 

• Have^ear and" relatively direct relationships to aiiy specific assessmetit 
^ \^ pnat^edares vi?hich might be generated for any given social program. 

In tp course of generating a fragiework tp mfeet the above objectives, we 
became increasingly convinced that it might have broader utility, than just 
providing a general structure for specific SV?JE PrograVn assessment procedures. 
Two constraints on this bfoad^r utility are obvious: ^ ■ 

^ • Our analysis .of specific programs has been limited to the SWE Program 
arid its con^ponent projects. T}\e substantive examples in th^s handbook 
are almost exclusively dTawn from the SWE Program. Anyone using this 
- handbook for purposes ot^er than SWE assessmentnpust substitute his 
own concrete referents. 
/ • We have endeavored to articulate the coni^ents of this handbook with 
specific assessment procedures for the SWfe Program and its component, 
projects. No such articulation has be$n attempted for any other ^ogram* * 
Users of this handbook'^ who have applications to other programs as their 
purpose 'will have to build their own bridge to specific assessment 
procedures. ^ * . - - ^ 

,The next chapter presents an overall model of assessmefit. Emphasis is given 
to definii\g what assessment is and is not, to identifying fflie varieties of contexts" 
in which 'assessrfient may take place, to defining the^ nxajor parameters in anj^ 
assessment problem, to identifying some of the more Important relationships 



f among assfeswnent parameters, and to describing how assessment concepts can be 
translated into practical activity. ^ 

Each of the four chapters* fbllowing the assessment model deals with a major 
paiameter: / - - 

^ ObjectiveSf in^.which ,the conce{it of the criterion model and its 
r^tionship to objectives is described, objectives are discussed in terms of 
, ' the groc^ses involved in deriving them arid in translating them into 
action, and a general structure of objectives for ^e^SWE {program is 
provided. 

• Data md Measures^ where relationships aiVtong data classes, measures, an^^T^-^ 
data gathering methods are discussea^and examples of classes of data ' ^ 
relevant to SW£. assessment are provided. * f j 

' ^ ^ Opetatioml Criteria, irf which the concept of criteria is introduced,* some-* 
\ ^neral characteristics of operational criteria are identified, ^and 

sample operational criteria for the SWE Program are identifiiid. ' ^ ^ 
Asses^ent' Criteria, in which the characteristics required for effective * 
assessment are identified, - . . 

, The filial chapter is concerned with the Velaciojhship of assessment to the s 
establishment and application of priorities. Definitions of selected key words ^re 
. presented at the'back of the haitdbook. " ' v 
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• . AN ASSESSMEfST MODEL 

* 

This chapter introduces the c6ncept of assessment^ in its inost general and 
comprehensive form. Assessment is first defined an^ differentiated from other 
related activities. Some of the major dinicnsiotis whicli Je^crmin'e the context for 
assesv^ient 'are .then identified. Majof paranK*ters^ of assessment 'are idetKified and 
relationships among theip are described/ Finally , the translation of asspssniei^t 
concepts into practical activity is discussed, ' - ^ 

ASSES^IENT^ ASA UNlQUrACTlVITY 

^Assessment is comparison of 'existing or anticipated reality with a,derf^cd 
state of affairs. Since of^ can never J^now reality in auy complete or direct way, 
but only through an' imperfect sensory-perceptual apparatus, assessment is 
comparison of how things are perceived to be (or will become) with, a conception 
of how they should be, 

A decision maker lives in a network of problems wliidti he actertipts to solve 
through the making of decisions which rationkl within the limits of the 
information available to him. The problem-solving process begins with an 
awareness that thqre is a discrepancy between an idealized view of the way.thittgs 
should be {a criterion model) and. the^way they are or Will become wittiout 
intervention. Once a discrepancy between ia criterion model and feality* is 
identified (that is, a preliminary assessment has been made), the decision maker 
can defer commitment to corrective action by seeking to verify his initial 
perception through a more refined assessment. Once he is convinced of the 
jdiscrepancy., he has three^basic options. He can; 

• Modify his criterion model to bring it more* closely into line with reality,- 
y • Seek to bring reality more in line with his criterion model. . ' 
' Combine the above, ^ . * ' 

In carrying QUt ariy of the above correctives, the decision maker lias recourse 
to three supporting functions; 



'We use aisessmenf rather than the tn<>rc famiijar term 'evatuafion because evaluation is somcutncs used 

in (^o dififcrrnt sense's which can be confused. In its tnore rrstricted sense, it is sometimes Used m contra- 
distinction to experimentation or operational lesting. In it$ more general sensci jf.is completely synQnymAu^ 
with our use of4t*tf^JwicMt , , • " v 

'The conception of aws$ment rqHccted m this handbook araws heavily upon a recent article 1»y Dr. 
Malcum Provus (1970J, Even though we have divexgcd m many ways from the conception of "evaluativo 
research" presented by ,the late Edward A, Suchman (1967), his pioneer «^rts have helped greatly to derin<^ 
a^ssment ^ a unique activity, ^ ^ i 
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i R&^earch aimed at discovery ,of more achievable criterion states^,. and/or 
i cnaracteristics .pf reality which can most -readily Be manipulated co^ 
achieve, desbed pierformance. ' - . /* , ^ i 

fesign and devehpnient aim^d at .establishing improved mechanj^ms 
yconfigu rations of things, data, and people) for e^ycting desired 
performance from reality. ' , , ^ ^\ 

fManagement aimed at tKfe manipulation of resources (including results ♦ 
from assessment, research, design, and deyelo^njent) to acc^ompIbh\ 
desire^t changes* " ^ , - 

Whenever corrective actions of any kind have been put into practice, it will be 
, desiraplei of course, to assess their effects. ' * , , 

jLnaiysis and synthesis of data are &^sic intellectual furtct ions ♦which permeate 
assessment, but th)$ doe? hot distinguish assessment from other activities since 
Analysis and sy;ithesis are fundamental to f^roblem solving in al) of its variepes and 
^phaies.- including research, design^ development, and management. 



CONTEXT FOR ASSESSMENT 



Any *(ssessment' is import;antly conditioned by the coi^text within which it 
ces place. The context is defined l>y ai l^st tliVee nTajor dimensions: 

• The-segmeht of reali^ty'with'whtch asse^iient must deal. ' 
/•The level of opetiations wjiichy majj^W Sfi{luenced' by a particular 

assessment. ' / ^ ^ - 

• The stage or pha^e of opera tionsuipori which asses_sment is based. 
Each of these dimensions is discussed beto^v. . ' 



Segment of Reality ' \ - ^' 

Assessment, if it is to support some usefat-s^st oftdeclsions, must'be airrfiSdat a 
precisely defmed segment of reality. In^a sense, this ii**ifo more profoundVhail(^ ' 
saying that use^l assessment, requires knowing what One b trying to assess. 
defmition of what part of reality one is trying t6 assess will usually be anything ^ 
but tHvial. Most socially significant efforts can be usefully segilj^n ted in least 
.three layers: ' .^ ' ^ / ; 

# Broad, relatively ultimate purposes which ar^^an important reflectidhof 
basic values held by a society. 1^|^^ cadfe of the Social Work Edtication 
(SWE) Grant Program, social welrare s'ervices are, in effec?t, outside its 
boundaries. However, one must 'ir^ke reasonable assumptions about the 
nature of interiface between manpower .engendered by the program 'and 
the nature of services jetidered if Assessment of the program 'is to be 
appropriate in emphasis, scppe, and perspective* That is to say that it is- 
" *j doubtful if a truly profound assessmeht of the SWE Grant Progr^ can 
be .made entirely without reference to nat^na) objectives for social 
welfare services, even thougW the program Ts^ot directly involved with 
changing these services. ^ 
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• Aspects of the phenomena heir^ assessed which are supportive of the 
broad, ultimate {»urposes. In the case of the SWE program it43 supportive 
of broad, social welfare purposes by attending to the needs for social 
welfare manpower. Thb manpower aspect of social welfare is seekitjg to 

■ accommodate to the expanding and changing nature of social w^lfai^ 
services. Assessment must be coiicerned with the increased heed for 
administrative skills, commitments to integrate para professionals into 
the social services career structure^ plans to increase and improve the use 
of personnel drawn from disadvantaged subpopulations^ and opportuni- 
' ties for inadvatiVe approaches afforded by federal resources* 

• The particular program,{s) bteing assessed. With respect to the SWE Grant 
Program, it makes a difference tp assessment not only that, the 
operational concern i^ for enhanced socia) welfare^ services through 
manpower developmcnt^.but also that fpndi are ma^e available'tbrough, 
and their use constrained t>y, specific legislative action^ ' 

OperaUonal Level - - ' ' - 

r Onte the particular program Jo be assessed has .been depned in the broader 
con^xt within which it operates, there arc lik-ely to muUij^e levels at which 
assessment can take pla\;e. In general, there will be as many potentiiily productive 
levels of assessment as there" are dbtinguishable levels qf operariom For the SWE 
GrantJt&gram, for example, three levels can J>e r^adilv-identifiedi 

■ ' • The pjfcject level ' Y . ^ 

' 'A ThetlgionalleveL ' 
-•Thenational level. " ^ ^ ■ 

Assessments must be concerned not only with the peculiar objectives and 
requirements of these differenr levels, but also with relationships among them. 
For example^ it would be waste-ful to design a multi-level assessment system in 
which results fiom individual projects and consolidated results fr^m regions are 
not used for national assessmetft: ^ . 

Stiiges of Development * - ' ^ 

* Assessment should parallel the life cycles of each of its. component projects. 
We have already discussed, under the section on Assessment as a Unique Activity, 
how a%^essment can play a part in the initial conception of a need (or mechanbms 
to change some aspect of reality. Oift of such conceptions come* program and- 
project plans. . ^ ' 

Assessment can help plannijjig in at least two important ways: 

• By comparing tentative plaris ^th existing states of the relevant arts,^ 
assessment can help to assume that no area of objectives is suffering from 
inadequafe application of existing knowledge. 

• By explicating how the achievement or non-achievement of different 
objectives will be assessed, operational pl^s.can sometimes be brought 
into sharper focus and more in line^ with r^ity, ■ ■ 



Once a project or pro-am is underway, assessment can help to guide the 
course of fumre^action by comparing progress with plans and^with established 
objectives. When results become available^, assessment can compare them with 
anticipated and desired results to help. Suggest improved operations and. 
appropriate levels of futur<^ support for operations, 

PARAMETEKS OF ASSESSMENT ^ 

In Figure major assessment parameters and relationships' among them are 
suggested In a simplified schematic. A chapter is devoted to eajch of the five i^ajor 
assessment parameters silfgested in Figure 1, However,- to'^proviide a sense of their 
continuity 'and interr^latedness, an overview of the pararn^^ters and tjj^ social 
environment from which they ultimately derive meaning'jsl^resented, below, * 

. ' ^ ^ 
The Social ^Environment ^ 

, The 'discussions of Assessment as a Unique Activity and ,Con^e\t' for 
Assessment Uavc ,ailuded to the social environment arsi/i important co^dirioner of 
assfsspient. Indeed, any operational system or prog^jni worth serious assessment 
will ultimately derive its meaning only ftom the larger social environment of 
which it Is^but a small part. In addition, aU paraii^^):ers*and aspects o£ assessment 
must be consis^enx with one's fullest and best*perce$)tion of the relevant 
'environment and not just" the operational p/ogranxfeeing,assessed This is true riot^ 
only of the part^of the environment ' tb which th^^ operati^al program is 
addressed* but also of that p^rt which^may generate useful assessment mod^h a(nd 
techniques. ' - , 

Objectives , ' , 

/ ^ ' , . 

Perceij^ed discrepancies betwecyu-exismig and desitfid sta tes .o f affairs can 
result in a\onsiderable spectrum,of operational responses. Discrepancies can be 
translated into a statement of needs for corrective action. Where those yvho defme 
need have thef^thority, they can state r\eeds as requiremea^s. Requirements can 
be modifiei^ by concepts <*f feasible achievement ^o yield operarional objectives. 
Objectives can be configured according to place^ tjme^ function, or responsible 
Organisation to define different operational missions. The resources which can be 
used in accomplishing missions^ achieving objectives, meeting requirements^ and 
fulfilling needs can be identified and organized/The constraints within which 
desired results can be sought can be identified and their limits tested; '^he 
mechanisms {configurations* of things, data, and peopleLwhich will provl&tf'tlht 
desired operations can be designed and developed^ The mechanisms; cam be 
, brought int9 operation to' provide the hoped-for performance. This performance 
Will, hopefully, result in the desired ef/ects within the social environment* 

Out of all this, we have chosen to focus on objectives as the most critical 
interface between operational systems or programs and assessment* f his is not to 
deny that assessrn^nt must cope with all of the abpve operational aspects* 




T HE SOCIAL El^ytftONMENT" 
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.Figure 1, A Schematie Model of Assessmeitt Parameters 
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^ However^ ofejectives are especially convenient handles by whigh to 'grasp an 
operacidpal system fojf.purposes of assessment. Consequently, ^t^e operational 
/progrdmi'is most cypicalty, discussed in tliis handbook from the poip^of view of ics^ 
^f'objectivest eveiv though it must be recognized , that the objedtTyes^ imply' 
^ considerable string of related operational aspects. ' 

Data and Measures ^ ' ^ ^ - ^ 

Given some iiandle on tljie operational program through ariLi3efllciftcati9n o( 
.obj^Mv*^ and closely reh^^&d inforrrt^tionj it, bey^omes. possible^tj? ^staoteh 
objectives for a partjji^lar "assessment. Witl)-such assessment pbjcjctives; one Biaj'a ^ ^ , 
ireaspnable basis fordi^fining what data an4 ^^^easures^are likely to h|^ utility. f<Jr 
_ assessment. Onte defined, th^ gafhering^ pro<;essing, and anal^s^llof "d^ata and 
measures naturally follow- . " /• . A^,^ . 

. . - r - ' ^^^^ . . ' 

^ Operational Criteria ' * ^ , ^ ' , 

^ ' * " ' i" 

With v^ous daca^abbut» and measures oC^'an pperadop^^rogtam in^'B^fifl) it 
remain^ >to draw from therh coticlusions Concerning wfiat tlfe^reveaKibout * 
.achievement ox non-achievement of objectives. Further, when sucK.laf:hi^yenitfnt, : * - 
has been ^uged along appropriate dimensions^ it BClnams to'dete;^j^t}ile degree » - 
of'satisfaction one should have witk the achieved success. All pf this is^to say that ^ j> - 
assessment demands operational criteria for jiyigrng the^success oiF^he^pj-^^ ^ / 

' - , ' 7 " " V 

AaaesAtnent Criteria ^ 4^^' ' 

Nodata^ and especially data froma socially '^significant prog^am/iie'perfect./ 
Consequently, operadfchal .criteria cannot be' appHtd without re^ifi^to quality of, a 
, .tKe_4ata_froni whlifk^one^ is: tryjng-to make-^udgments-aboiit-quality^of^e-^^-r- 
' . program: Rather, assessmeht criteria which prdvjde a basis for judgi^g^ljow^^lich 
confidence ^ one can phce In the accuracy -of measures oand-^datlj" m^ust 
consi^erecl in applying operational 'criteria! In otlier words, assessment'jtnust^o't ' 
be based on taking obtained data at face value,^^ut rnust take intp acdoUnfiJI^of 
the ^kely sources of bias and distortion be fotje "snaking one's best Ijstimate' of tJje \ ; 
true smc of affairs. ■ , * ' \ V - . 

> y ' 

Friorities. ' ' ^ ^ * 

Not all objectives, data, measures) or criteria are equal\1li imp^tantte;. . 
Consequently^ assessment and tlie allocation of resources involve^ n\or guided 1>y^*^ 
i^jnust take cognizance of differing priorities. Operational priorities 
as^ssment. In turn, assessment results can influen<fe a change in 
plenties. ■ „ 
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MAKING ASSESSMENT USKFUL' ' . / . 

There are no liandy formulas i6 assure cli.it assessinenc will successfully 
.concribute co larger purposes. However, diere are five broad ways fn whicli 
intelljgenc effort can maximize. the ctiances of^iiaking assesshienc useful: » . 

• Us<^of an adequate assessment frni^iework. 

• Diffi^rentiacion of assesstnenc approaches by ^eveK stjge^ and phenomena, 

• Establishmenc of expl^cit^rior criteria. y ' , 

^ ^•Deflnicjon of mechanisms for organ'izing, processings and reporting 
^ evaluative inforinacion. ' 

I • Bringing operational ^ind assessmenc skills, togecher. ^ 
Each of these area£ is discussed below^ in terms of general relacionshlps to 
operationalizing assessinenc^ cluracteriscics^of the assessii^enC system, and rt'spon- 
sibilicies of individuals carrying qut assessment along lines established for the SWE 
Granc Program. ^ , . 

^^eguate Assessment Framework * " - ^ 

' Assessm(jpt theory is relatively primitive, a jdefinTte limiting " faccor in. 
productive assessment. However, within the bounds .of available theoretical 
conscruccs^ mtS^h more can be done coward useful assessment than has Cyf^ically 
been che case in che past. Insistence upon cle^ and consistenc definition of 
e^iscing concepts can go far toward improving che usefulness of assessment. ^ 

Purpose . .Assessment must not be confused with science or with researcti in 
general. Assessment lus a limiced pprpose - to support judgments concerning' jhe 
^expecced or achieved outcpmes of progrjiMmed effort. Assessment may coitiei- 
dencally contribute c6 a body of sciencific kriowIe3ge*^Scientific theory and 
research in^rmation certainly have their place. in f)rogram planning. But the 
cent\Ul purpose of assessment is to test the outcpmes of operacionSj not to test 
sciencific theory. Only if jhe program operations are' (hemselves primarily aimed 
at demonstracing some theoretical position do^ assessment h^ve hwothesis 
tescing a§ a central fotus. Even here^ operational realities may quickly ovo-wli^lm 
che oreci c ^t nic e ties (Moy nihan^ L96^} aad direcc productive assessment along lines 
other than pur^ hypothesis testing. The assessment'^sysxem for che'SWE Gf^*^^ 
Program places great ernphasis on simple scatus assessmenc of a sort unlikely co 
have, any profound scientific implications. But scop^e of phenomena to b^ assessed 
is ppen'ended,^. sft that any legicimate operational concerns can be included* 
Assessmenc purposes derive from opetlcional purposes, and the practicioner must 
beStr responsibilicy for his own intenc. In particular, his olyectives, daUt'criterion 
variables, and standards must all be explicit rather chan hidden. 
^ BoundarieSt A central concern of scientific research is ability to generalize — 
to set wich -precision che limits within which empirical laws may be relied upon," 
Assessmenc is not anti-generalization, but '^eneraHzadon may be a .distinct 



*This discussion draws heavily upon an itttdtoy Df. Egon G. Guf)a (1969),^ although we hav« deviated 
" i centra] area of concern^ his structure^ and many of bis sp^ciHc condu^iops. ^ * 
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secondary, matter. And even when generalization is of prime importance^it may 
be'of Ijmited scope. Two kinds of generalization predominate: . " ^ 

• Generalizing from experience to date to expectations for the future, 

• Generalizing from a sample of projects within a program to the entire 
program. - ^ ' " ^ 

The assessment system for the SWE Grant Program emphasizes continuity of 
information and intent across time", and the consotidarton of information across 
projects. It is assumed that careful evaluative docutnentation of the pro-am will 
suggest jvorthwhile implications for activities outside its boundaries, but no 
expjicit procedures ar^i defined for such generalization,' He who Jund^rtakes to 
make such generalization must do so on liis ov^n inittativi^% 

Emphases Assessrrfent emphases^ describeii more fully in the later chapter. on ' 
Pfiorities, are appropriately determined i)y the'tieed. for^nfo^ed judgment to' 
support operational decisions. Inadequate development and > understanding of 
assessment technology have contribu(^d to a variety of spurious emphases, 

Judf^niefrt, In our model of assessment, judgment plays a pervasive part,*But 
the fact 'thar *'best professional judgment'' is an integral part of assessing any 
socially stenificant program should not result in a copveni^nt^ but unfortunately 

jundue^ dcJpendence upon judgnients which are ill supported by data, Thete are^ 
always economic and' time constraints on the types and.amounts of data that can 

"be gathered. The operational context is almost never one in which it is ppssible to 
achieve the purity of d<ita desired. But almost jiever will optimum assessment be.^ 
achieved' by having judges^ no matter how expert^ simply use ivhatever data, 
''happen" to fall cnft of a program or can be obtained from a quick inspection of 
operation5, Tlie assessment system for the SWE Grant Program places a mihimum 
of requiremxints for specific information to .go into' ah assessment, giving great 
freedom in selecting information and in reflecting evaluative judgments con- 
cerning reported information. But assessmenf'is tied tb explicit objectives and one 

' must specify a positive basis forK;ontending achievement of an objective/ 

Objectives, ^ Like^judgments, otjective^ permeate our model 6f assessment 
indeed^ the ijex^ chapter is wholly devoted to a discussion of objectives- But with 
objectives,, as with all good thin^, there are dangers , of excess/Behaviofal 
scientists have engaged in.fierce stru^les over the past three or fc^ur decades to 
propagate the role of explicit objectives in design and assessment* It litde 
wonder that they a^d thdr converts have sometimes^been guilty of jpiplying that 
setting objectives will t^ke the design or assessment of a program further than is, 
in fact, the case. Important as objectives are', there is a' great deal rAore to' 
assessment tlian their establTshment, Four general characteristics of objefctives 
demand intelligent and balanced, rsfther than fanatical, attention to objectives, 

• Objecftives are inherently hierarchical. There is always an element of 
' arbitrariness as to thc,level of detail at which one^'stops. For any socially 

' ' significant endeavor^ exhaustive specificijty is impractical. One must stop 
at a poirtt of judged sufficiency - a ppint beyond which the probable 
returns do not appear to warAnt further e^orts, A ' 

• TKe specification of objectives is, in itself, a hollow victory. Only when 
decisions are taken on the basis of -explicated objectives — when further 



design, operational^ or assessment activities and prodOftts flow^from them 
- do objectives have worth. Objectives are necessary to.effective pro-am 
fun^tions^ includii^ assessment. But they are not in themselv^ sufficjent 
for the achievement of useful purpose, An^ effort which invests its total 
resources in defining objectives to the exclusion of derivative steps is an, 
^ uitjustiB^ble waste* 

, . • Objectives^ are a definite and readily supportable reference point for' 
assessment^ but it is all too easy to overestimate how far t«ward effective ' 
assessment the establishment of objectives Will take one^ Judgments 
concerning the degree of achievem'^nt of even a -relatively, simple 
objective are typically amenable to multiple considetationsr^d sources^ 
f , of data* Thos§„p.udio assume an oversitnpliBed^ direct linkage between 
objectives iSd tlie web- of informatioh'* appropriately involved in 
^evaluating tlieir achievement will be destined to ttiyid results^ 
• Objectives are approprititely dynamic and tentative - they evolve with 
th^ tife cycle of a project or .program, and adapt to changihg 
circumstances. Defining objectives is a part of a complex of contiftuing 
processes - not a one-shot stage which, oijce achieved, can be left 
imfnutable, * ^ ^ 

H^cmremtnt As^ is emphasized in the chapter on Data and, Me^xsures, 
assessment can be greatly facilitarted by translating data into symbol systems 
whicli tian be rigorously manipulated and summarize^. But th^ desirable features 
6f measurement must not be permitted to dtive one to excesses, some of the more 
common olf wjiich are identified belgw: , ^ 

Measurement, does not eliminate the need for value judgpients in 
, assessment. The very choice of a me^ic involves a complex of judgments 
about t^e match . between pKenoqiena being evaluated and the rules 
which define the metric, its allowable manipulations; and its interpreta- 
tions. After ' measures have been taken and ^ manipulated, there 'sCiU 
remains a series of judgments to be made about the meaning of results for 
operational- decisions. Though measurements may more efficiently and 
precisely ^movc one. to the^ point of value judgments^ they do not permit 
^voidan<;« of judgment any more thafi do qualitative data- 
* ^ ' * Quantitative inlormation about reference situations (norms, control meas- 
ures^ ba^Iines) can be very helpful in assessment, but neither the fact of 
«^ quantification nor the possibility of deriving such i^iformation^'from ^ 
^tensive . base al^solves one from the necessity of making careful 
judgments about! relevance and comparability. Referencing^ projects and 
programs to rele^%nt/iorms is usually desirable, but just because a project 
or prpgram ,i$/ri^j^eferenced does' not in itself make its assessment 
, / superior to that w others not so refer;|iced. Simple comparison of ft 
^ * ' project or program with available norms will seldom*. suffice to yield 

insightful and useful assessmcfnt, , \ ^ 
F-*' •Focusing assessment on^ measurement instruments will us>^^ly tesuU in a 
^^^istorted and less than optimum result. At its worst, an instrumental 
- fibdus*inay restrict assessment to.^variables for ^hich instruments .are 



airWdy conveniently available. This, is not to say^tkat attention to 
measuring instruments ^is inappropriate, only tijat this attention must be 
balanced. The, system for assessing t\K SWE Grant Program prescribes 
' m<;asurement in only a restricted and general sense;, its instruments 
provide more of a framework for tiftasiircmcnt than specific bnse'sTor 
quantification. The specific measurement instruiiicnts and decisions ar^ 
- * ^ left largely to the individual conducting assessment activities, 

Hxperiffiental Desij^n. ' The chapter 'on Assessmt^nt Criteria prices heavy 
emphasis on a^hiexiing niaxirmim feasible cxperini<mtal r'gor in any given 
,assessment situation, Hpwevcr^ if one approaches an operational program with 4n 
inflexible experiincn tat design, the cesult^ are aliiiost guaranteed to4)e disastrous. 
There must always be some mutual accommodation between as^se&^rnent. and 
operations, hjit it $ho4ld be assessm^JU that accommodates to operations rather 
than the other ^^':around,' ^ / ^ , ' 

• Most operational settings have very Ijmited tolerance for situations 
contrived to facilitate assessment, Jn general, tlie jissessment must -be 

' '|?repared to Accept operittions as they occur,^ - ' - . \ 

• Useful^a^ssnient^nvites inter fercncc^^As' insightful assessiti^ent results^ 
become available to tyserationai personnct,' they are Ijkely tcir^ml^^ 
operations accordiii^ly^ Deliberate efforts to withbold ^ssesS!Si|i^Mnfor''' 
in^tioA from iDperatiohal personnel, whose cooperation .,,1$ .Usually 
tequtrejd for jts gathering* eati \>c coiihtcrprt^ducCive ^botTi^in the short and 
long range. Useful assessment will usually be that which ""invit^ls^, 

" o'pei^ational **jrrterfcrenci;*' in '|he form of (Continual Refinement on'^the 
' / basis of evaluative i nformation,' ' " ' 

• The' schedule for availability ,^f asSe£&hi^nt information' must be 
" principally driven by operation^, , ■ 

• With ail of the,' impact of this ^Mive'^ environment, there m^ust be a m'atelu 
between assumptions and assessment nicdigd^. This frequently vviti mean 
acceptance of large. clusters of an^biguity concerning^the specific'causcs ' 
of*observed effects, -Assessment shoulH be geared to clear -delineation of 
'tlichtnits of kvlowledgp and exploitatior\ of that which is knownt rather" 
than breast beating abo^t the imperfections of Assessment, 

Tlie asscssme'nt^systbi^ fSr the SWE Grant Progi^am does iipjt prescribe specific 
experimental design^. Rather, it is structured to permit maximuiiL flejdbilisy in 
establishing .specific designs and ii^, accommodating results ffpin a vartcty of 

methods, ^ ' . ' ' ^, 

+ *^ " , * y t 

Differentiation of^Xpproaohes, , " ' 

Approaches to assessment must be differentiated hy at least the following 
four (actors if they are to provide maximally useful results: " ; ^ k--^ 

Leveh Fundamental to assessment of a'rfiultiTleve! program is the Jdcntifica- 
(fon. of convergent purposes for the .different levels. The focus of assessment will 
appropriately vary ft^ptn oire level to another. Instruments fnust be appropriate, to 
^the elements of prime concern; the,elet;ients.inay be muc^ more detailed ar^ 
specific 'a^"som'e levels tlian^at gthers. Sampling ratios may 'differ. At the 



individual project level, it may be desirable, to take relatively all-inclusive 
information, while fairly low percentage sampling ma^ suffice across a whole 
bro^d program. But through al! of the variation and (iifferentiation, optimally 
useful assessment^ mns't provide for a cbntinuity, of information across levels^ 
information which is aggregated in amounts and structures suitable to each level. 
In the system for assessing tlie SWE Program, the basic definition of'data 
relevaace and aggregation takes place at ^e individual^ project level. Multiple 
levels of further aggregation are then possible,on a variety of different bases, e.g., 
objectives, types of institutions. Although the basic informatidn comes from 
in dividual, projects^ program personriel can supplement and verify this source. 

Objectives. ^Any complex, multi-project progi;am will coqtain {Jrojects with 
different ^6^1es ,of specific objectives. Optimally ^seful assessment will reflect 
these di nces, including an evaluation of , the \appropriateness of jchosen 
objectives - but Evaluating achievements agaij|^t chosen objectives, not against 
.the full spectrum of possible legitimate objectives. In the assessment. system for 
the SWE Program^ the principal responsibility for*^ecifying-the objectives^ to be 
assessed, the criteria suitable for judging achievement, an(} the schedule^ for 
achievement rests with the individual project. A g^nei^ framework is provided for^ 
reviewing projects having widely varying patterDS->of objectives, thus providing an 
orderly basis for comparison as well as 'Consoli<Jation/of information across 
projects. ^ - " * ^ 5; 

' ^^^8^' Assessment cantKjfbe/ m^imally useful if its methods are suitable 
only to a limited segment jpf the life cycle of a program or its component projects, 
particularly if it is geared only to assessing final results. In the system ^for assessing 
the SWEJ^rogram, provisions are made for including assessment &oni the earliest 
stages of plarfning, through periodic, review of status and achievements, through 
evaluatio,f!' o£^term^nal effects. Thus, assessment becomes a function to parallel 
operations rather than a stage throu^ which projects an^^program move. \ 

Phenomena. Behavioral scientists, particularly educational psychologists, 
have had some of their most violent battles in the course of espousing the liferits 
of "behavioral" objectives^in ^ucation. Casting objectives in the form of behayior 
desired of students has clear value for instructional programming. ^However, it is 
unf^ortunate when preoccupation with overt student behayior obscures the 
possibilities of conceiving useful objec^ves alohg other lines. The system for 
assessing the $W£ Progranr i& not primarily concerned With educational objectives 
as such, and is distinctly not'limited to instructional objectives in the fOrm of 
staretnents about desired student behavior. This is not to say that student 
behavior is irrelevant to social work education project assessin^nt, either in the 
form of objectives or otherwise. However, it is recognized that; ^ 

• The concern df^SWE projects witft s^dent behavior can come at widely 

varying levels of abstraction, It is^ot limited to the relatively detailed 
'< and specific Icvel^t which beh^ioral objectives are required to sapporr' 

^he design of instructional sequences and the evaluation of individual 

Student achievement. 
' • An educational institution may haver an extensive set of instructional 
, objccrives, for its .social Work education which apply to all SWE students,' 



regardtes^ of their contact with a gfant project It may be unnccpssary to 
explicate these 'objectives for purposes of prbject assessment exc^t* 
insofar as tlie effort is intended td modify existing insttuctional 
objectives. ^ 
• The broad goals for the? SWE Grant Program imply con^iderat>le latitude 
in tlie nature of phenomena suitable to manipulate for purpo^s of 
achieving its legislative intent. It would be inappropriate to insist that all 
project objectives |>e reduced to terms o^5pec(fic student behavior to 
qualify for assessment. ) 



Explicit Prior Criteria « 

Modern American st>ciety frequently has been described as pluralistic, one in 
which multiple values exisr in parallel. It is not surprising, therefore, that any 
socially significant program has the potential for endless dbagreement concerning 
the proper criteria for judging its performance. Thb potential for contention is 
markedly increased when: . ' ' ' ' 

' •Different levels involved in ^the program have' <Rfferen^ pressures^ 
perceptions, and needs. 
^ Achievement must b^ assessed without the benefit of prio/commitment 

to the criteria that will be \ised. - 
• Those responsible for assessment are divorced from operational respon- 
sibilities, especially if they gre unaware of, or insejisjtiye rOj operational 
imperatives. - . / 

The system fot assessing the SWE Grant Program seeks t<y maximize both the 
consensus on^ and utility ofj criteria in two principal -ways: 



Relying on a sequential consensus technique in[ whicli the principal 
responsibility for criterion setting evolves with the locus of operational 
effort. A broad 'framework of possible criteria yis available to potential 
grantees^who sdlect and specify as part of tHeir .pant request formqlation 
of the -criteria by which their proposed effor)!s should later be jiidged. - 
federal decision makers have tHe responsibility for selecting projects with 
appropriate criteria and working ,witK project personnel to adjusr any 
initial formulations of criteria which are defective. Federal managers also 
have ^the respojjsibility\for the relative emphasis placed on different 

' criterion V achievertients ,in the^ consolidations of cross-pfoject review ^ 
information. Project personnel haye the 'bpfiortunity to modify planned 

, criterion acKifvements on the basis of evolving experience. 

• b implied by the above, the principal assessment role^rests.with the 
responsible operarionaP personnel. This is not to say thar expertise in 

.assessment technology cannot 'be drawn as ncedecLThp poi^^t is that 
assessmentj including commitment to the criteria by' whklicperations 
' ^illhe yUd^ed/]S2^n integral part of operational re^ponsi^^^ - ' 

. \ , : ■ 28' 
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Mechanisms for Handling Evaluative Informati6n 

' * <^ 

At least witfun tlie current state of teclinol(&gy, tlie designer of arf assessment' 
system has a difficult problem establishing an optimal level of structure to impQse 
\on mechanisms for handling evaluative information. It is quite easy to establish 
Iprecise mechanistns and procedures for gathering, organizing, processings and 
^^reporting evaluative informatioit«> But the resulting precision is likely to yield 
J inflexiblej'trivial, irrelevant, and generally not very useful assessment* In contrast, 
a highly unstructured and open-ended set of mechafiisnis will essentially beg the 
issue and result in little more than the unsatisfactory status quo. 

.T^ic systcrii^fer assessing the S,WE Grant Program makes a tradeoff between 
sti*u^^ure and flexibility at the individual project level by requiring minimal 
standard informatio^, but providing a semi-structured and open-ended basis for 
describing requiretnents plans^ and achievements. An a priori commitment must 
be made to criteria/ for assessing achievement, but^reat latitude is given to the 
individual project in selecting its own criteria. No constraints ar^ placed on the 
depth of analysis that may support statement of achievement^ but the basis for all 
reported achievements must be specified. Federal personnel are provided basic 
forttiats for consolidating standard quantiutive indicators and criterion achieve- 
ments, reported by each project. No limits are placed on Federal manager^ 
concerning the varieties of program sectors for which data will be conso^idated^ 
the extent of indep^dent data verification, tOr the amount of supplemental data 
that will be obtained other than through project channels. 

Operational and Assessment Skills 

Personnel skilled, in the art of assessment are ryatively j*are. Contrary to a 
common-assumption, skilled research personnel are not necessarily good at 
assessment ,and are sometimes disastrously out of tune with operational 
imperatives. There is,no teason to expect most project and program managers to 
be either experienced or skilled in assessment. The problem of bringing adequate 
assessment skill to bear in ,operationally useful ways is further compounded by 
the fact that operational decisions almost never follow any simple rational model. 

The system for assessing the SWE Grant Program seeks to meld 'assessment 
skills to operajipns by; 
- • Providing-this-handboQkrmanuals^^nd self-contained data forms, 

. * Making assessment an integral part of operational planning and reporting, 
• Allowing for proiiuctivc assessment at a rather rudimentary level^ with. 
bcJ?uses of more refined results where greater resources and, skills are 
■ available ^d their application is.deemed appropriate. 
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OBJECTIVES^ 



Thb chapter has five prioc^pal parts* In the first part, the concegt of^a 
criterion model as prc^am motivator and model is described* In the second part, 
the concept of objectives as derivative from the criterion modeli^^h5W|ssed. In 
the tfiird part, some of the processes involved in deriving obj^fiXi^s are iderltified. 
In thek, fourth part, sorhe considerations involved fh translating objectives jnto 
action are discussed. Finally, a general structure forj^WE Gram Program 
objectives b presented. / ■ 

CRITERION MODELS ^ 

Criterion models are (repre'sentations of) sets of beliefs or values as they 
pertain to and in .a sense defme the domain being evaluated or assessed. All 
criteria derive from values and knowledge, and it is *^value" that gives^riteria their 
utility in assessment. Hence, assessment^ is essentially dependent upon the 
c^terion model ^liich prescribes the set of values. * 

The setting of a criterion model to guide a prc^am or project is a central 
responsibility of those who tomrol the resources which support the effort. That 
b, the model should derive at the highest level of program management and be 
articulated downward to the lowest level. In forming the criterion model, program 
personnel should appropriately take into account the accumulated experience of 
practitioners, conventional wisdom, values of society relating to the area of 
concern, relevant research results, and tenable theoretical formulations relating to 
tKetehavioral. and social dynamics presumed to be involved. 

Assessment as such does, not enpompass basic formulation o&ia criterion 
model, and the technology for the formulation of socially significant models b, 
by 'and large, outside the scope of this handbook. However, the availability or 
non-availability of such a modef, its specificity, -quality, and orher characteristics 
bear heavily on the design and implementation of assessment* Ifb appropriate, 
therefore, to note some of the more critical aspects of criterion models. 

VaHdity of the Model ^ ' \ . 

There b nothing mherent in'the assessment process itself which assures that a 
/ criterion jnodel will be vali^ted or even questioned at lower echelons, e,g., by a 
project director. Hence, it is quite possible for an assessment to determine that a 
project otset of projects b closely allied and contributing efficiently to a criterion 
model which b thoroughly invalid within a larger frame of reference,. such as 

\ 
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national requirements for social work manpower. Progrffcrf^^nagement at the 
highest level must have as one of its goals the assi^Eftcti of criterion* model 
validity^ Indeed, it is equally or more important for tlie"nat^onal mamagem^nt of a 
pro^am to continually seek to answer the broader questipn of whether of not the 
program should ^^xist as it b to ask how well that program performs. 

TransUtion of the Model p ' : 

The kinds of criterion mddeh'which motivate and guide most programs and 
projects, including those with ^ell-stated objectivcSj need to be translated Beftfre 
they are useful as guides co assessment. Translation should be in terms of further 
definition of objectives, specification of data classes, design of measures, and 
enunciation of specific criteria f^r assessment purposes^ If the assessment is 
validly to describe the devia^on between program or project and intended 
accomplishment, this translation must accurately reflect the underlying criterion 
modeh It is, of course, legitimate for assessment to deal with only selected aspects 
of the total model. Bui assessment will be misleading if: 

• Pertinent elements of the model are omitted from the assessment, 
without the absence of these elements having been made explicit. 

• Extraneous elements are introduced into assessment, particularly if.they 
are introduced at the expense of elements germane to the modeL 

• Weighting of elements in the assessment is significantly different from 
their weighting in the broad model, without the^iscrepancy having been 
made explicit and appropriate rationale for ^t having been stated in 
assessment reporting. Such discrepancies, can involve both differences in 
wei^ts assigned to an entire criterion variable and differences in weights 
assigned to a particular region of a criterion variable, i.e., differences in 
standards. 

THE CONCEPT oV OBJECTIVES 

Everyone involved with edJaational programs, manpower development, 
and/Qr" programs for social change appears to be in agreement on one thing— that 
.objectives are very important aspects of any of these progpms. There are wide 
differences, however, in understanding the concept of objectives and in the extent 
to which program personnel feel committed to" given objectives once they have 
been stated. 

Jlo[e of Objectives in Assessment 

Certaixily, the establishment of objectives plays a ke^ role in assessment. At 
the project level, objectives provide anchor points Vfor assessment in four 
important ways. Firsts they represent the principal statement by the project of 
the kinds of contributiuni it is believed tiic project can make to the broader 
context ofssocial welfare service. As such, they can help structure the, kinds of 
information sought about the larger context as a basis for putting individual 
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project assessment into perspective. Also, to the extent it is 'possible to obtain 
information concerning the impact of the individual project on the larger social 
welf^e context, project objectives can serve as a cogent and stable frame of 
reference for this almost inevitably fragmentary information* That is, an explicit 
and well-constructed set o^ project objectives can help both to identify the 
significance of^ any available information concerning impact on, the broader 
context and, to guard against pverinterp^tation of incomplete, fragmentary, or 
negative impact data. ^ ' ' ' , 

The second way in wliich objectiyes^cilitate project assessment is to provide 
a convenient set of handles for reviewing^ perfohnance in the*dynamic context of 
social work. That is, given that the objectives fairly represent the **output 
potential*' of a project* they will frequently yifcld the most convenient itase for 
judging the continuing relevance of that project,^ for example, against perceived 
change^ ^n the passing and anticipated social welfare scene. 

Tpe chird way in which objectives make a profound contribution is as a central 
frame of reference for assessH^ plans, performance, and costs. Usually, the most 
immediate and cogent question to ask of plans is, **Are t^ey compatible with and 
will they suffice for the achievement of specific objectives?^^ Th^ most cogent 
^question to ask of a measure of project performance is, *To what ej^tent does it 
demonstrate the achievement of specified project objectives?" V 

Finall^, objectives can and should provide | source of relative stability in the 
face of dynamic change* This stability b particularly relevant in the early stages of 
a project. Ail too frequently, projects fail to recognize the need to change 
proposed ^ays of meeting objectives and take the easier course of changing the 
objectives themselves. Project personnel express pride in outcomes which may 
have merit, in themselves but bear little or no relationship to the objectives 
initially approved. The' result is a loss of continuity throughou/t the program 
which could be avoided if the integrity of initial objectives is epntphasized in the 
assessment processes. At a minimum, changes. in objectives must be communi- 
cated tfpward and approval sought prior to maj(V^ shifts of purpose within a 
project* 

Varieties^f Ol^ctivea 

Much of the confusion about objectives evolves from the fact that even 
appropriately stated objectives come in a great vai|e7y of forms, depending upon 
the intende{l uses of the statements and. the levels* and stages of program 
development to which tliey apply. Ah objective may relate to , the" intended 
. pSrfomiance of a program or a project, it may relate to short Qt^ long term 
product expectations, it may be appropriate to any, oC the hierarchWal levels of 
program operation* or it may relate to the intended assessment of /he program 
against a given performange objective. What adds to the confusion is that almost 
all the various statemehts of objectives related to a given goal m a given program 
tend to share common words. The follbwing general rules and conditions 
regarding objectives may serve to alleviate some of this confusipn: 

♦ Performance objectives* are statements of what is intended to be 
accomplished by a program or project. 
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• Performanca/objectives at the program level tend to be broad statements 
of relative^ long-range program performance intentions in relation to a 
national^eed, and are not generally very useful as^tools at.che project 

V level. ^ t 

• Perf6rman<*e objectives at the project level, on the other hand, are very 
specific statements of relatively short-raQg& performance intentions 
within th&project domain. 

• Sfitements of performance objectives at all hierarchical levels of a 
program should be so explicit as to include or imply criteria against 
which performance can be assessed. 

• Assessment objectives are statements of the breadth, depth, and precision 
with which it is intended to assess the accomplishment of a prograi^^ 
and/or project. " ■ . ^ 

A .spjecific performance objective of a project might be, **To expand the school of 
social Vork to.ac commodate 25 additional students per year, such students to be 
drawn from minority group popular ions.'' An example of a related assessment 
objective might be, "To determine whether the appropriate educational contexts, 
as ^defined by factors known J to enhance, the probabilities of successful 
matriculation of 25 minority group students, have been established.'' However, it 
must be recognized that in developi^g^a project plan for accomplishing the 
objectives cited above, the project director must stipulate a series of subobjectives 
or steps which are comprehensive of actions and considerations necessary to 
accomplishment of those objectives. ' 

DERIVING bBJECTIVES^ 

Where d(^objectives come from? The general answer is, "From one'sjcriterion 
model"; buf tms is obviously not sufficient to be very helpfuL O^fway of 
looking at criterion models is as a synthesis of beliefs about the way things w 
versus the way they ought to be^and the parts of that discrepancy which are 
amenable to reduction with the resources of time, manpower^ technology, and 
money that can be brought to bear. 

T^ere is not now", and perhaps never will be, an established- procedure that 
will assure. the derivation of good objectives for a^program of social significancer 
However, it is possible to identify:' 

• Some of the general characteristics th^t^make -for useful objectives. 

• Some of the factors to consider in the search for objectives. ^ ^ 

• Sonie of the factors to consider in selecting and organizing objectives/ 
Each of these aspect^ is discussed more fully below* 

Characteristics of Useful Objectives 

An overriding virtue for objectives ns clarity. Constructive criticism, coii* 
sensus, and modificatioif on the basis of experience can all be achieved if the 
intent is clear, but are very difficult if the intent is fuzzy.- 

*Thiidiicussiondraws'upon an earlier paper (Alt[nan;t967)^ __. ' . . 
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Among the dimensions most impdrtan* to include in objectives arc; 

# The desired states, rates, and conditions of achievements.^ 

# The limits x»f intended achievemcnt-the context, individuals, institu- 
tions, social segments, and areas of individual condition and^ performance 
to which the objective applies. ^ 

• XSe natdre of pIanF(app^o^ches^ ichedules/resoiirces) "for "achievement of 
the objective, 

• The criteria by which one may legitir^ately assess success in achieving the 
objective, (In a sense, the objectives are fragments of the criterion models 
and individual criteria are milestones which mark progress toward total 
attainment o/ the fragment,) 

Search Factors ' ' ' . 

, There is no fixed sequence of steps that mil inexorably lead to useful 
objectives. Rather^ there is a variety of factors iTT]ping;ing on a choice of obj&tives 
which are moat effectively considered in variable simultaneous clusters and 
flexible sequences. Some of the principal factors are identified in schematic form 
in Fi^e 2 and are^escribed briefly below; 

Contents, Considtratron of all of thfc elements identified fn the section on 
Context for Assessment in the previous chapter is in order, Thef^are some related 
ways of looking at the program cont^ which may be of particular value in 
deriving objectives. ^ , . * 

Consttjaints irnpUes looking at the program context fro^ the point of view of 
"givjensV or limits— legislative^ administrative, fiscal, time, state of the art. No 
objective is completely opcnjended; a useful objective is always within some 
explicit or implied constraints, ^ 

Resourcesf can, at least in part, be conceived as the mirror image of 
constraints- the degrees of freedom*|>otentially available to the,program within its 
total context. In any event, objectives arc achievable only through the application 
of resources, and identification of the available resources facilitates their 
fonnulation, . , - ^ 

Milieu PorceSt everj. when not readily perceived a& either resources or 
constVaintSf may have a profound effect on one^s estim^ of^what is reqifired^ 
desirable^ and possible. Social and political pressutes^ alienation and discontent on 
the part of relevant portions of the < population, economic status and trends^ 
demographic factors, a<wances in technology^ special interest groups, and knowl- 
edge availability can all influence the perception and definition of useful 
objectives. _ . . , . . . _ 

Regions of C»«cer7i , involve the melding of constraint, resource, milieu fprce, . 
and. other context information into a definition of the populations, time frames^ 
and phenomenological boundaries of interest to th^ program. In a sense^ defining 
the fegions of concern involves establishing a basis for determining degrees oL 
relevance to the program and the limits beyond which it is likely to be unfruitful 
to attend to possible indirect relationships. Regions of special conceYp gite , 
sensitive to administrative level and geography. At the level of a given groject, 
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^/ Contexts 

• Constraints 

• Resources 

' ^ • Milieu Forces 

• Regions of Concern 



s/ Criterion Behaviors 

t Entities 

• Attributes 

^ •Proximities , * 

• Sampling 8a£es 

' •Empirical Linkages. 



^ IdeotoAgical 8a5es 



-J Requirements 




Objectives ]-*-7- 



Figure 2. Factor* to Contider4n Deri/ing Objeetivet 
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there may be concern for detailed objectives; wht^reas a national program hilnagcc 
may appropriately h^ve as his principal conaer>i;a broader spectrum'fof mori6^ 
general objectives? Differences in context which ^ie associated with geographic- 
dennogi^phic dbtribution niay appropriately focus concerns quite diffe^nfly^ 
from one place to another . ^ . ; ' 

Ideological Basesi An appropriate, and' almost 'unavoidable, deternjiiiknt of ^ 
program goals is the "idea environmenr", within ^^^hich program formu1al;ion'; ^ 
carried forward. Explicit recog'nitiop of the doiMnant philosophical^ systems/ 
scientific theories, research data, and relevant technology can play a useful^^felfe-in 
deriving a coherent set of objectivesi * * \ \ ' . 

Criterion Behavioi's. Consideration of interior* behaviors is another useful 
way of looking at the program context to identify specific objectives w^bse 
attainment will represent progress toward problem resolution. In thia ca^e, the 
organizing .. concept emphasizes desired performance. In order to proceed 
effectively with analysis gf crHfcrion behaviors, ic4s helpful to consider each of'^he 
following sets of factors: * , . ^ . ^ , . - . 

Entities include individuals, groups, and organizations. As' a first "steji lO 
attempting to define criterion behavior, it is desirable to identify the^^litities, or 
classes of entities, ^hose beliavior is of interest. . , ' ■ 

Attributes of the relevant entities can sometimes contribute tp the ah%sis of 
criterion behavior by: * ^ ^ % .V-^_- * ^ 

• Helping to define the entities more precisely. ^ * - ^ 

• Suggestitig variations in Expected patterns of behavior,. ' ^ ' . ^ ^ 

• Suggesting hypotheses concerning differrfhtial effects toj^e expected o^ a* 
program for entities having different attributes or characteris^cs, 

> ' ^ ' k , ' 

'For example, if a program concerned with "the, behavior of some populatioif of 
individ^als, it is alhiost always helpful in formulating objectives to consider the 
distribution of Sex, age, ethnic* background, and educational ar<shiejj£ntent in that^^ 
population. If^ the behavior of different^ mstitiitions/ is of ^Interest, it will 
frequently be of use to identify differences in organizational structure^ traditioit^, 
legal status, funding, etc. ' * ^ * - ^ 

l?roximiiv^s of criterion behavior to the direc^t modift'catibrt or conftt)l'af a 
program are usually worth estimating, at least' ro uglily, in the process^iSf derivijig 
objectives. Any program or project can aspire to^reverb^tionS of effect which 
reach o ut guitejar from its area of immediate con troK Ho wever, national program 



planning requires a dif^rentiatioti between ol^^fives whicITare immediate^ and - 
tangible and those which are indirect and longer rang^. Such differentiation qf 
proximal versus more distant effects is especially iniport^stnt for orderly 
assessment. Thus, identification of the 'groxirmty of criterion behavior' to' 
presumed effects for the program or project can help to structure derived 
objectives in a w^y. which will have impa-t^nt implications for operati5nal^nd . 
assessment planning. , ■ ^ ^ 

Sampling Bases ^ are required because any socially significant program or 
project is almost certain to involve more criterion behavior than can^easonably be. 
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analyzed arid- described exhaustively. Almost always^ cost/effective behavioral' 
analysis nxust" stop at some level of abstraction and must use examples^ to 
represent whole classes of beh^br. What is important f6r rational derivation of 
objectives is ^ comprehensive framework within which one^can imAgin^ drawing ' 
representative samples of criterion behavior rath^ than describing the behavior in . 
exhaustive Jtffail. Surfi a comprehensive framework- permits ^nalyxic and 
descryptive" efforts to be efficiently focused oir behavior which b judged to be 
most productive for defining objectives, while making the basis for selectivity 
clear, ■ . 

' Empirical Lmfe<ij^^» J^e tweed objectives and anticipated judgments of program 
of pmject achievement can lend reality and meaning to objectives. That is^ by 
identitying the basb on which criterion behavior might be observed, it is possible 
to envismn how objectives might be carried through to demonstrated achieve- 
ment. \ ■ ■ , 

Requirements. Another useful way to look at cutrent and projected 
conditions" in deriving program or project objectives is through an attemf>t to 
identify unmet needs which might be served by the'^roject orprogram, i.e., needs 
requiring some actioh on'thc^ part of a contemplated project or program if they 
are \o be met. The search for and definition of requirements involves review of 
contexts, ideological ba$es, anH criteidon behaviors but may alsp involve othei^ 
sources of information presumed to be. relevant to an envisioned project or 
. program. 



Organization and Sefeetion Faeiors 



The organization and ^selection of objectives are iterative. That is, preliminary 
Organization and structuring of prospective objectives helps in phe making of 
tentative selection and deselection decisions. In turn, the making of increasingly 
definite selection decbions facilitates th% organization of objectives into well- 
structured sets, 

All c f the factors previously dispussed as aiding the search for and definition 
of objectives can help also in th? structuring o£ objectives. There are two 
'additional factors which must be considered in organizing and structuring 

objective;;; " - , ■ . , 

0 -f^ Oener<:dity. Regardless of the ot^er bases for structuring sets of 
^objectives, they will almost always organize into hier^u-chies froni most 
^ general and abstract to the most detailed and specific. 
ftariow<t/-empinc<t/r"©b5ecwves-wiH-^^ always have intrinsic differ- 
ences in the extent to which they have^ rational-empirical relatedness to 
each other— relatedness which b determined by /uc?h factors as theTr 
manifes^t ^similarity of form and content/causaF rflatiohships, sequential 
and other temporal relatiori ships, and locational s*nilarity.\^. 

In general* th^actors which serve to determine the selection of objectives are 
those identifiM ih the last chapter of this handbook^ Priorities. ' \ 
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TRANSLATING OBJECTIVES INTO ACTION^ ' , 

The^five principal stages in transladng objeAives into effective action arc, 

• Identifying the resources available to implement the achievement of 
objectives arftlthe constraints ^yit^lin which this achievement must be 
accQmplished. X,^^ 

• Determming rhe functions that must be tarrioJ out in order to achieve 
objectives and allocating responsibility for accomplishment ^ tUese 
functions, , - , 

• Identifying the methods by which required functions wilj be carried out, 

• Establishing ^^h^ activity sequence by which ^methods and functions will 
be#im piemen ted. 

• Determining the demonstrations that will indicate whether objectives ar^ 
or are not being achieved, - ■ ■ ' 

The. workflow relationships among these stages and between them and objectives 
are suggested in Figure 3, Each o"f the five stjages is discussed below, 

Resomces and Constraints ' ^ ' 

The importance of identifying and considering^^resources and constraints in 
the process ^ establishing objective^ has h^en emphasized in the previous section. 
However, it is equally important that resources and constraints be considered in 
an organized fashion as one translates ot)jectives into actioiK, 

Obviously, anyone con«med with realistic program or project planning must 
be concerned with coiistra^jps of time^ money^ manpower, facilities, information, 
technWog^j administrative mechanisms, and legal sanctions. It is equally 
^important that the resources actually or poteotially available for carrying out the 
program be identified and rationally considered in 'designing an operational 
project orprogram. , * ' ^ 

All of the sources of constraint can^ considered from the other side^ also be 
resources. The variety of ways in which resources can be categorized and 
structured is virtually unlimited and, quite .properly, should be idiosyncratic to 
the particular project t)r program. Six general categories of resources stand out as 
having alnbost universal relevance to program planning and operations; 

• Time, * , 
^ • Money, 

• Facilities. 

^V^T^ersonnel- students, faculty, supporting staff, 

• Knowledge-as reflected in- the availability of nfaterials^ media, data 
, resources. 

• Services-obtained from outside the program'or project staff by purchase ■ 
or contribution {e,g,, data processing services^ cooperation on the part of 
social welfare agencies in field instruction), ' 




-Thw diacuiiion draws heivLly upon * reccnt^andbo<?k of systems design prepared by Synectics Cor- 
poration (AllAan. Lc3vituShaniftn*3f Hovey. 1971 J, 
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In functional ictenciticatlortt the effort is to obtain a comprehensive network 
of ^ttvities that will lead from pre-project or pre-program status to achievement 
4if all stated obje^vts. The emphasis is on J^road functions which wiH link inputs 
or initial s^tuses with objectives. The description should involve mitntnum 
'tedt^ndancy of action, statements and the minimum detail required to est^blish^^ 
clear picture of^action pathways by which the project or ^gcani will proceed. A 
comifton tool to support this^ level, erf descrip^fon is the functibnaf flow diagram. 
Functional identification is a-gross and simplified answer to the question, **What 
must the project or program do in order to achie\^ its statetf objectives?" 
* . * Functional allocation . involves the association of each function wi^b the ^ 
"llesQurcys, at least the principal ones, required for its accpmpjisliment. It may also ' 
be helpful to identify any especially salient constraints within \^ich the function 
must be accomplished. Again, the emphasis here is on i comprehensive association 
of major functions with the resources which will most effectively be used to carry 
cHem out: Exhaustive detail should be av6ideclat this point. 

Methods ^ : ^ ^ \ 

Giver^ at'least a preliminary <iefinition of the objectives to be accomplished, 
the tesou^es and constrain^ impinging upon that accdmpUshment^ 'and the' 
functions required for that accbmpl&hment, one has a relatively v^U-structured 
field within which to identify and evaluate the te'chnology which will most 
effectively support.conduct of the project gr program. Definition of methodology' 
is neither entirely new nor final at this stage. As was sug^sted fn^ the earlier 
section on the search for objectives, the methodology 'available to support a 
contemplated project or program is. worth serious consideratipH in the identifica- 
tion^ selection, and structuring of objectives. ^ ^ * ^ 

There is also almost always a tradeoff reqi^ifed between absolute dnd total 
pre-$pedficati6n of methods for a project or program and flexibility in evolving 
methods with the unfolding of effort. Restraint on prj^^peciGcation of objectives 
is especially important in planning a broad prograni; which will involve individual 
."projects to be' carried out by a numbej; of different institutions, lest oveV-specifica- ^ 
tion depress creative potential within the individual institutions. It is, however, 
almost inevitably desirable to identify explicitly the methodS'>ahd tecliniques 
which are judged to be reasonable candidates for appjication Jn accomplishment 
of progran^and project objectives. Such explication is' especially appropriate in 
the initial specific ai:ion of ^lans f(Jr translating program or project objectives into 
action « ^ * 

The identification" and specification of appropriate methodology is closely 
allied with functional identification and alldcation. Indeed, in a sense, the 
, association of methods with functions and functional areas is a form of allocating^ 
lesour^ to functions— in this case, the resource is a methodological one. For 
example, the function might be ^^nstroction^^ and the niethod might be a specific 
' instructi^nal'technique. In any events ttie required functions wilj usually |^e the 
most appropriate staning point for th^ majpr search for appropriate Ynethods. 
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Activity Sequences ' , : , , 

Once jlie prelimmary, objectives, resources, constraints, functions, an3 * 
methods have been identified and at^east roughly interrelated," it becomes 
productive to establish relatively detailed sequences and schedules of activity. The * . 
pofnt is to define clearly who or what is going to caqjy out specified activities'^nd 
when. The point is not that an elaborate or fengtliy description is necessarily in 
ordet. However, one of the central factors tQ haye emerged out of mana^eni^tiT \ ■ 
research, operations and systems research, and experience with complex programs 
and systems is that explicit commitrr^nt t^nterim achievements is essential to a 
Tiigh prqbability of success in achieving long-range goals. That is» in an evolving 
project or program, it is essential that the responsible' manager always know and. 
be able to communicate efficiently to other interested persons where his efforts , 
stand with respect to earlier expectations. Where there are significant deviations 
from expectations, reprogramming mus/be facile;^ prompt, and explicit. 

There is a related aspect to making activity .responsibilities, schedules, and 
commitments to interim achievernent explicit. This is the recurrent finding that it 
is essential for the hianager^to differentiate his objectives, and especially to be ^ 
selective in designating objectives which he feels are essential to his effort: The 
danger of excessive undifferentiated planning detail seems to be almost on a par ^ 
with that of insufficit^m planning, and indeed; the evidence seems to be mounting 
that excessive undifferentiated planning detail is a form of inatlequ.ate plan- - ' 
ning-in this case, an insufficient prior thinking through of priorities.. ' ^ 

Demof^strations , , ^ ^ j** " ■ * 

The issue of planned Jerftonstration^ as it is discussed here, is directly 
interlocked with the notion of activity sequences as.presehted above and with the 
concept of operational criteria as discUssed at length in, a later chapter. The 
activity Sequences are particirlarly concerned w^jli who will do what and when. 
But we are unable ro introduce the notion of activity sequencing and scheduling 
without being concerned also with tfie notion of selective and differenriated, 
explicit, interim objectives having programmed achievement. Such 6bjectives ' - * 
definitely imply the need to plan and^ allow for demonstration of their 
^idiievement. The later discussion of operational criteria emphasizes that they are 
essentially bases forjudging whether objectives have been^achievedl Thus, 
esseritiat ro any judgment that an operational objective has satisfactorily met 
criteria of achievement is a demonstration of tha,t achievement. 

There is yet another common concept whioh is intimately related to the 
notion 'of demonstrations-the concept <jf milestones. Almost any significant 
developmental program is structured around milestones which signify major 
demonstrated achievements on the path to satisfactory program accomplishment. 
_We are^uggesting here that such milestones are almost always appropriate to the 
planning, operation, and assessment of any socially significant project or program. 
Since educational and social welfare impact programs tend to be highly 
:„^.y9^^.^Qnj^-.tjjjlgLJj^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ points, the de m onstrati on 
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of achieved milestones {objectives looked at from the point of -view of project or/ 
program progre^) ma)^ be. somewhat more arbitrary and circular.than in the case 
of pureli.(JevplpV">ciiwl efforts, but the Utility of positive progress demonstra- 
tions h no less. ' \ • > 

4 

STR-UCTURE-OF SOCIAL WORK EDUCATlON,PROjECT OBJECTIVES * 

TherA are, of course, a great many different kinds and levels of objectives 
appropriate to' the SWE Gra/it Program ^nd its conipoRent projects. They may be 
organized and ^classified in an almost endless variety of ways. For piteenf 
purposes, we have delineated the U primary objectives identified in Figure 4. 

As 'suggested in Figure 4," objectives vary substantially in the directness 
with which they contribute to" the overall Social Work Education objective of 
improving the availability of capable social workers. For'example, assessment 
objectives are indirect, contribuling to the overall objective oi% through the 
■prescription of improved ways 6f achi^ving.one or more of "the other subsidiary 
objectives.*"Our concern includes objectives making both a direct and indirect 
contribution. Each of the 15 areas of objectives is described briefly below., 



A— Cuixieulum 

Aid or Enrich Social H'ork Bducatiofi Opportunities Other Than Field Instruction ' 
(Objective Area A-1) ■ " * 

The eipphasis here is not on innovation in the sense of making a nw^ kind of 
educatidn avitlable or making it available in some new way- Rather, the emphasis 
is on making social work education available at a level, an institution, a time, or a 
l<>cjtion where it was not previously available. ' ; , 

Add or Bnrich i^ield Instruction . ^ _ ' 1 

{i )bibctive Area A-2) " ' . . - - 

Thb area includes Uie addition of field experiences where they we^ot 
previously part of the .educational experience, improving the quality of held 
'experience, and increasing the amount and/or quality of interactions between 
students and field personnel Thi's^ objective represents an attempt to assure that 
the benefits oTSelective exposure to the social welfare setting are Brought to the 
educational process. 

Make Offerings ^ fpre Interdisciplinary 

(Objective Area A- J) ' c ^ - ^ ^ ' . ^ 

■ The emphasis 'here^s on bringing disciplines to bear on social work education 
which kave not been fully utilized in the past. It also includes mechanisms for 
facilitating the ftow of current information from the disciplines and interrelating 
the findings from various disciplines as they converge^on social work issues. 
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B -STUDENTS 

(B1) Strengthen Student Services 

(B2) Make Openings for 
Minor itv Sty^eats 
\iB3i Make Openings for 
'Disadvantaged Students : 



C-FACULTV 

tCl) Develop Facafry 

Capabilities 
(C2) Augment Faculty 

Culpabilities 



D-SWEiNSTITUTIONS 

(D1) Effective Organization and 
Utilization of^Resources 

^02) Combine Institutional 
Resources 



^-XUBaiCULUM . 

(A I) Add or Enn'cli SWE 

Opportunities Other Than' 

Field Instruction 
(A2) Add or Enrich Field 

Instruction • 
(A3)' Make Offerings More 

Interdisciplinary 
(A4) Add or Enrich Emphasis ■ 

on Specialized Prograips 

and/or Problems ' 

(A5) Add Dimensions to Social^ 

' Work Role& 
(A6) Integrate LevelS'Ofc 

Instruction ^ 
(A7) Integrate Modes of 

Instruction 
(AS) Develop and Apply * ' 

Innovative Methods of 

I n'struction 
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Figure 4. Some Schematic Re^ationshtp^ Anfong Major Objectives Conlfibuting 
to the Overall Purpose the SWE Grant Program 
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-Adder Enrith Emphasis on Specialized Programs andljor Probletns 
( Objec tiife A rea ^-4) 

The focus of concern here is with aflding or improving education with respect 
to particular prog;ramSt populations, service agencies, .settings, demographic 
variables and contex-ts, or geographic locations. This objective represents an effort 
to insure that education will remain relevant and current with the changing 
demands of social work. , . 

Add Dimensions to Social Worit Roles — 
(Objective Area AS) 

This area of objectives includes addition or enhancement of education 
relating to: - - / 

• Social work functions and rolfe 'which have bqen' neglected or .which are 
\ gaining increased importance, e,g,, management and administration, 
groUp leadership^ plani)ing, supervision, research, evaluation^ consultation 
_tixacdoiLgroups. 



• Use of multiple-institution resources, multi-service problem solutions^ use 
of volunteers and paraprofesdonal personnel, reduction of divisive 

^ departmental stereotypes and stratifioations^ expediting, and other skills 

required for effective performance in a complex social setting, ' 

• Fuller exploitation of individuat^nd group methods, including improved 
skills in analysis and control of interpersonal interactions. - 

. t^Coping with social, political,; econon^c dyn^tcs which influence the 
^ ' - needs for, and resources available to^ social work. 

• Participant populations, e-g.> better understanding of individual' freedom, 
participation, alienation, power, reinforcement structures, aggression and 
violence, victimization, the impact of poverty and deprivation. 

* • 

.Integrate Levels of Instruction ^ ^ , , 

{ Objectke Area AS) - ^ 

The emphasis here is upon improving the articokidon of education frofn 
undergraduate through graduate social work training t^ past-graduate or refresher 
levels. The attempt is tp faciltjtate the efficient acquisition^ of tfiew andliigher-level 
social work. skills. ' 



Integrate Mod^s of Instruction 
■ (Objective Area Ar7) ^ / . .. 

He^e the emphasis is on^the articulation of different )tinds of instruction, 
including, but not limited to, better integration of classroom and field instruction. 
Another example yaight be the joint Use of audio-visual media and discussion tb 
^surc that' all studEms arrablc co use a given concept correctly. 
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Develop and Apply Innovative. Methods df lnstructiojr^ 
(Objective Area 4-8} 

The emphasis here is on the application of new media, methp4s>-9r patterns 
'of educational practice to more effectively accomphsh educational objectives. The 
attempt here b to assure that educational teehholc^ is being sufficiently applied 
to social work education. , * , ' 



B- Students 

Strengthen Studenl Services 
(Objective Area B-i} 

* Thb area Includes efforts to recruit Students, assist them In meeting their 
educational requirements, guide them to appropriate'social jyork career choices, 
and place them inajlpropriate jobs. It also includes the improved forecasting of ^ 
social work manpower needs> dissemination of information which will increase 
desirable mobility, and enhancement of the image of social work such that it will 
encourage the entry of capable students into social work education and jobs. V 

Make Openings for Minority Students - . 

(Objective Area B-2J^ ' \ , 

The emphasb here is on actively breaking down barriers which have interfered 
with persons from minority group backgrounds entering social work education. In 
particular, it is concerned' with facilitating the entry of American Indians^ 
Spanish-speaking Americans, and blacks into social work education. 

Make Openings for Disadvantaged Studerits 
(Objective Area " 

The emphasis here is on actively breaking down barriers which have interfered 
witlT^wsons" fnom disadvantaged l5^cl^6unds entering social work education; 
This area emphasizes positive action to make sofial work opportunities available 
to individuals who have suffered educational or economic disadvantagement. 



C - Faculty 

Develop Faculty Capabilities (Objective AreaOlJand 
Augment Faculty Capabilities (Objective Area C'2} 

Objectives suggested elsewhere are frequendy dependent upon the addition of 
key ?taff resources. These staff may be directly instructional, developmental and 

■ planning, field supervbors, or advisory. They are most likely to make an effective 
contribution when their role is clearly specified in terms of criterion objectives 

^ identified in one or morfe other area$ of objectives. ^ 
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b-SV£ Institutions 

EffeftiveOtgartization and Utilization of Resources (Objective Area p-1) and 
Combine InstituHonal Resources (Objective Area D-2) 

- These areas of objectives include various aspects of effective use of resources: 
. • ideritificatioti' of, Ending sources and procedures that-, will permit 
' rotig-tenji accomplishment of social work educatioti objectives withour^ 
dependence upori direct Federal fiinaii\g. 

• The institution fully exploiting its own internaLresources and the 
resources of other organizations available to it for efficient accomplish- 

. ' ' ment- of the yarioiis project objectives. In particular, emphasis is on 
avoiding unnecessary duplication in the development of personnel or 
other resources for the accomplishment of the project. ' 

, • Contingency planning to salvage the most inaportant objectives even it 
desired levels of funding are not achieved. " ■ , l 

' . •The economics of convergence and scale that can be achieved through the 
pooling of cross-institutional resources for a common purpose. It may be 
■ noted that this symbiosb can Sometimes .be achieved when one 
institution is closer to the social problems and/or disadvantaged potential 
student population, whereas the other has greater scholastic resources. 

• Building^tri53risting--r£sources. By interfacing prior resources with 
resources afforded through the social work education grant program, it 
may be possible to gain maximum leverage 'in achieving social work 
education objectives. 
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The major portion of this chapter is devoted to examples of different classes 
of data relevant to social work education project assessment. First, however, are 
brief discussions of: • , * 

(1) relationships among data classes, 

(2) measures, and - 
( (3) data gathering methods. 



_ RELATIONSHIPS AM0NG DATA CLASSES 

In general, data classes do not match objectives in any simple; one-tb-one 
fashion. Rather, most data classes can have more or less direct relevance to most 
objectives^ but thb relevance is contingent upon a large number of factors specific 
to the particular assessment situation. Data also combine across classes in ^eat 
variety to bear on particular objectives, again with the appropriate combinations 
contingent upon specific situational factors. Similarly, mosfrof the multitude of 
criterion considerations identified or implied in the next chapter. Operational 
Criteria,-CAn at least potentially, be relevant to most'data classes- if one^cK to 
attempt to describe comprehensively the (contingency factors) x (data passes) x 
(criteria) interacrions, even at a relatively gross and abstract level, the^resultant 
""corrTpenBuiiTwould'beenormoiS^nd-t^^ 
also to consider interactions with variant measures derivable from each data class. 

There seem to be only two potentially useful resolutions to the problems 
identified aboverOne b to prescribe an assessment system which arbitrarily allows 
for only a restricted set of combinations across data classes, between data classes 
and objectives, and bet*veen data elasses and criteria. The inter-project variation in 
profiles of legirimated objectives and operating contexts for most socially 
significant programs makes it very questionable whether a highly restrictive 
assessment system would have non-trivial utility. This leaves the otWr principal 
option- seeking to establish relatively comprehensive structures of contexts, 
objectives, data classes, and criteria without seeking either to describe comprehen- 
sively or to limit seriously interactions-combinations within or across structures. 

Thb latter course admittedly places a considerable burden upon individual 
e«aluators in selecting and utilizing appropriate combinations of- ^sessment 
elements. At the present state of the art for assessing complex social-educational 
programs, however, it seems to be the best course available. 

• ^ ^ ^ - 
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MEASURES* - 

Assessment of the sqrt appropriate to the S^E Grim Program and similar 
programs will typically involve a combinatiojt of qualitative description and 
quantitative measurement. Tlie decisions as to wl4t activities and results to 
treasure and' what kinds of measurement to accomplish for each'aspect to be 
measured will be among the most difficult faced by the cvaUiator. The content - 
presented below b intended to identify the nveasurement considerations likely to ^ 
be involved in assessment and to provide preliminary suggestions for the direction 
measurement might take. ^^-^ 

The paraUigm in Figure 5 provides a gross structure of the assessment process* 
— TJic^ initial— Gonsidetation^ shown at the input side, is the assumption that 

assessment is aimed at commentary concerning real-world entities and att^ribiit^Si 

This we would hold as paramount to any useful assessment. At the output side of- 

the paradigm, assessment conclusions must be drawn -from analyses of both 

quantitative and qualitative data, compared against the agreed-upon criterion 

mode^of how the real world should be influenced by the program or project of 

conc^n. ^ " " , ^ ■ 

' That there is no practical way to know the real world except through a 
sample of observations of its events and. artifacts yie|ds pne of the. basic 
consmints for measurement. Unless the sample of observations containt^^W 
accurate representation of the real world of interest, there is no chance traft - 
measures based on that sample will provide a£cur^(p representation*. In contrsBt, 
there is a myriad of ways in which raw a(B3ervations can be distotted and'lose ^ 
their potential for accurate portrayal of the ral world* , * , i 

The recording, retrieval, and manipulation otf observations tequires that they 
be translated into some kind of symbolic analoH With the advent of convenient 
audio-visual tecording equipment, this synibology can coyer the full gaTftt^of 
written, spoken, and pictorial media* Within aMarg^ program such as the^-'^E 
Grant Prograni, however, one should aim for simplicity and maximum feasible 
consistency in order to avoid distortion inherent in numerous transl^ons of data. 

Most symbolsj including numbers, can take on a vast variety, of meanings, ^ 
depending upon the [Particular grammar with which they are used. By grammar we 
— mean the rules by which- defined "sets^f -symbols amelated to defined sets f>f — 

real'world entities and attjibutes and to each other. Almost always/ it is not the^ 
.symbol or symbol set which is^^nificant in measurement^ but the grammars 
which define allowable applicatio^ffiid manipulation of whatever symbols happen 
to be chosen. Again, maximum feasible consistency in choice of grammar for like 
manipulations among program entities can serve to re^Iuce distortion in 
assessment* 

Once observations ha^vc been represented by symbol setSj they constitute a 
formal data file. Data tiles can vary widely in format and -sophistication — from 
simple lis^ng^ to card files to sort cards to computer storage, depending upon the ^ 
nature and siie of the assessment. ^ 



^^Thb wction dtiws p^ru:ubrly upon an arrkk by Haiald Uuba (1964)^ 
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Universe of 
peal World; 

Entities 
Attributes 



Universe of ^ym^is^ 

VT-etters (Words) 
S/ Nurfibers ' 
*^ Grapbtcs , 
V Special Symbols 



Sample of 
Observations 
fron>the 
*^ ^ Real World 
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Uijivecse of 
GraYPtnars 



Data Fife \ 
y/' Names 

^ Classes ^ 
Narrative 
Metres 



* Ordinal -fe.:^ 



Jntervai 
Ratfo 




Crfterfon 
Model 



Analysis 



Assessment ^ 
Conclusions 



At a very general level, data files will include at least tlie following identifiers 
and measures: ^ 

Names are symbols, (including nominal numbers such as those on educational 
grants) which ;^e mCrfely to identify a j)articular entity or datum. 

Addresses are symbols which provide information as to the location of data, 
and iTiay be integrated with names. * - 

Classes reflect rules for inclusion and exclusion of dau from particular data 
sets. Classes can be mutually exclusive (a. given^data element may be in only one 
^c U fe ) or overlapping (a given data, element may be in different classes for different 
atialytic purposes). Name, address, and class information may all be integrated in^ 
a single descriptor, of course/ - 

' Narrative is description of the sample observation in non-quantitative terms. 
We m^y note that this may represent merely a pre-quantifipation stage since a 
given narrative or set of narratives may subsequently be subjected to a variety o£ 
content analyses which will lead t6 quantitative measures^ usually based ^ 
counting of times particular attributes are mentioned in the narrative as being 
present, - ' / . , ' 

. Measures are descriptions^ of observations in quantitative terms. They imply 
an ef^fprt to match observational sets with number sets having similar functional 
characteristics. Ignoring the trivial ^cas^ of naming-by-numbers (nominal quantifi- * 
^cation) mentioned under "Names" above, there are three broad types of 
measurement; * ■ , 

• Ordinal, whicl^ assumes \that teal-world events represented" by ,ob^rva-^ 
tions possess ordered arnounts of an attribute* That is, one '^can make 
legitimate comparisons between^ entities or events in terms of which has 
more or less^ a particular attribute orcliara<Heristic. An example mig^t. 
be the positions of individuals on a list waiting to be pkced in field 

' activities. ^ ^ \ ■ 

• Interval, which assumes not*oniy ordered amounts, but equivalence of 
scale units. Examples are ,^the Celsius (centigrade) and Fahrenheit 
temperature scales. 

• Ratio, which assumes that the\characteristic of concern can exist in zero 
^ amount. Examples are length apd the Kelvin (absolute zero) temperature 

scale. 

Again, both qualitative description and quantitative measurement are important 
parts of itssessment, "Measurement, howeVer, has particular salience because the 
techniques for qualitative analysis lack ooth efficiency and rigor compared to 
techniques of numerical and statistical analyses. 

The decision as to wliat'aspects of the program. have ^atest potential for 
a^essment, i.c,, to what aspects assessment\shoul(i a^ttend, must be based largely 
on non-measurement 'considerations. The tVo decisions which are based essen- 
tially on measuremen t considerations are: 

, • Given the program or project characteristics to be measured, what are the 
appropriate kinds of measures to be m\kde, and 

• The cost and feasibility tradeoffs involved in obtaining those measures. 

/ J— ■ \ 42' 
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will not attempt to prescribe.bases for thcsfe decisions. Potential techniques of 
data gathering ar^ discussed in the se<;tioji wbich foi!ows<^In the end, however, the 
evalujitor must make the best set of judgments he can with his understanding of 
thefphenomena to, be assessed, lib total knowledge of measurement techpology, 
* andihe*speciffc measurement^tools-at liand- 

DATA GATHERING METIWDS y" ' ' 

, Assessment can. prclfit from data gathered by a variety of differe/it methods* 
"^For pfesent purposes, we have delineated the following six major types of data/ 
gathering: - ^ . =^ ^ - 

• Retrospection * , . _ » 
^ • Review ^nd inspecciori 

• Observation , ,> ' , 

• Testing - * , ' , 

• Interviews apd questionnaires ^ " ^ . 

• Simulation , ' 
^ Each js discussed briefly below. ^ 

' * , ^ 

Retrospection 

Projett personnel build up a rich>store of information out of their on-goin^ 
experience with the eff^t. As attention turns toward assessments this fund of 
information can be drami upon to focUs^and enhance dau gathered specifically 
for assessment purposes. - ^ 

Almosj:, every major writer on evaluation Cautions againsJ^^^JrtT^se of 
retrospective informationj especially information gained fror^ only *a small 
number of individuals. Certainl]^ the possibilities for distortion ait^ bias, are great. 
However, the potential still remains for useful augmentation of assessment data 
gained by other means with retrospection^ of individuals wh9 are intimately 
familiar witti the project. In particular, ulriderstandings of the project based on 
retrospective information can help to eondition and clarify the interpretation of 
other assessment results. - - ' ' 

Even where there is a clearly undesirable over^ependence upon retrospective 
information, it can have its utility- A proje<;t justified solely on the basis of recall 
of experience to date can sjuH engender a great deaPmore confidence than a 
nrojecf lacking any such justification/ Future planning can ^ilso be facilitated by 
SnsigTTts gained from retrospective experience. " ] 

' Review and Inspeetiori ' , ^ 

. ' Most programs will generate a variety of written prod,ucts and records* These 
items can include grant requests and other planning documents, progress reports^ . 
instructional materials, materials used to support student services^ profes^nal 
publications based pn project experience, products generated by students as part^ 
of theif educational experierice, anfd records pf student-user contacts involved in 
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field study* Systematicteview ali^mspection of these materials caoi yield useful 
data for assessment/ 

Observation ■ * " , , 

observation of -activities can contribute to almost all aspects of assessment. 
The activities observed can; be entirely naturally occurring, or can be expeYi^ 
mentaliy manipulated. An example of experimental manipulation might be to 
conduct one series of learning experience^ ^y traditional means and another by 
new procedures develope'd under the project. 

Observational methods can vary from almost totally open-ended to highly 
prescribed. In open-ended observation, the observer is free to^j-ec^rd anything he 
judges to be relevant or significant. Progressively more re£6^ictions can be placed 
on observation^ to the point where a record is n^do only. of pre-categorized 
behaviors, and interactions, quite [A^ibly on a time-santpling basis. Observation^ 
may ,^of course, be cnhai^ced by the use of audio^video r^pming equipment. ' 

Testing ^ 

-A variety of lasting procedures may be used in assessment of programs 
involving education ^r training. Pre-tests can provide a baseline of characteristics 
brouAht.^o the educational experience by the student. Interim tests can reveal the 
cpuile of change a^' the student gofes through the educati5tial exporierice. 
Post-tests can reflect the levels achieved by the student by the ejid^of some- 
specified sjj^ment of education and the extent of retention of learnmg^beyond the 
point of formal instruction. ■ / 

, Although principal emphasis is likely to, be on student development of 
proficiencies, clfanges in attitudes, motivations, and values ajrc also^ legitimate 
areas of test.* Principal dependence will probs&ly have to bie placed on 
custom-m'ade test*, although supplementary standardized tests may be Ufeeful for 
limited purposes. * , ■ *v 

Interviews and Questionnaires * ^ ^ * - 

Tradeoffs can be m^e betw^t^-lTltervi^^^s and questionnaires for fnost 
aspects of assessment. In general, srAJiHiumbers of .respondents and a 4€sire for 
flexibiliry' wilPrfiake interviewing more attractive. If a relatively largf^, number of^ 
students or supervisors are to be contacted (in excess o^'f 50 or so), questionnaires 
may be much more ecohomical^Geographic dbpersal of potential respon|lents 
will also support the use of questionnaires. If the interview duration can be kept ^ 
to a few minutes, telephone interviews can'constittu^ an attractive ait^rnativerto^^ 
quest ionaaires for a geo^aphically dispersed group of potential, respondents.^ 
Telephone interviews can also be .used as a means of obtaining information from^ 
n6n'res|>ondents to questioans^ireSf either all noQ-respondents or a sample. ^ ' ^ 

Where potential respondents are relatively concentrated, group' iAterv;iews 
may cot^tiiute a middle^bund between individ^ual interviews and questionnaires. 
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' In genefalt the.re^ondcnt would writer outliis own responses but the interviewer 
would be ^ available to answer <^uescions, cheqk over rcsp6nseSt and provide 
supplementary responses* as required, 

, Interviews and * questionnaires can be used to obtain both descriptive" 
' information and evaluative information. That iSj respondents may be -asked to 
report as factually as possible the kinds of experiences they have had with a 
* program or with other presumably relevant aspects of their life. They ma]^also be 
— ^^JceS^to TnalfS^evaluath?^^ nature- and quality _q£ 

experiences. Both types ^f iilformationMnay be obtained in a varierf of formSj 
e.g., open ended, multiple choice, rating scale. , ^ . ' 

' ' ^ Interviews and questionnaires can be administered to individuals actively 
involved in a program, to individuals who have previously been involved but have 
terminated their relationship, and to others who have not been exposed but have 
^experiences which are comparable in some sense. * 

Simulation , ^ 

'^Simulation is not a data gathering method in the same^sense as the methods 
just discussed. Rather, it is a data^nerator only in the sense that modeling a 
project Or program may help to clarify the mture of underlying assumptions and 
facilitate the estimation of likely effects of the project. Thus^ simulation can help 
to clarify, expectancies for the project even though it cannot generate empirical 
data for'use in assessment. 
^ Such expectancies may usefully serve as an interim surrogate for empirical 
assessment until empirical results are available. Such ordering of expectancies may 
help to identify the kinds of empirical data which have the greatest potential for 
dressing important aspects. That is, simulation (modelii^^ of jhe project or 
program and symbolic exercising of the model) can help to focus pmpirical data 
gathering for assessment.. Simula^tbn can also help to suggest productive ways of .' 
^ _ pj^anizing^asse^ \ < * 



STRUCTURE OE DATA CLASSES 

A general structure of SWE data Classes is suggested in Figure 6. There arej as 
has been noted .in the earlier discussion of data classes, far more interactions and 
combinations than can be represented^in, this simplified schematic. As indicated in 
Table all classes of data An have pc\tential relevance. to' each of tfie areas of 
objectives. However, as also indicated i\l Table some data elates can- have 
especially direct and ^ major importance ity assessing progress toward a particular 
class of objectives. Some of the more impokant interactions andcombinations'of 
data glasses and their relationship 'to respective SWE Grant Program objectives are 
Jescnbed in the discussions of individual data classes below. E>ata dlisses are . 
discussed in the following.order: \ . ' ^ * 

• Requirements^ data 

* Institutional data 
> Staff data 
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Assessment Data 
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ERIC 



• Studfent data 

• Plans and schedule infonnarion 

• Fiscal data (budget and cost} 

• Curriculum data 

• Field data 

• Student service dat-a 

• Minority group data 

• Assessment data 



Classes of requirements data are suggested in Table Z In its broadest ^ns^ 
the purpose of requirements data b to establish, aC least partly on the basis o 

exlting'status, pr^jectio^ns of future social work ^'^"""-/"^^.^"jrproi " 
comparison with criterion mqdels. Requirements data are used to justify a project 
by demonstraring that a desired state of events does not now exist or cannot be 
expected to exbt in the future without purposive action of the sort proposed m a 

''^Z^IZIZL ambiguities concerning responsibility for the coUectioA of 
-requirements data. Certainly, it would be inappropriate and 

p^Lnnel from individual ptojects to gathet ^ruTr o 

L about social workers. The magnitude and complexity of ^^^J^ 
lestabBsh social welfare manpower,a?,deducatioorequ.ementsona^^^^^^^^^^^ 

are such that they consritute a separate Federal program. The SWE Grant Program 
- at Federal, re^onal, and individual project levels - has good reason to uti ize 
su'ch informatioTas i^ available concerning requirements and to relate require- 
ments information to SWE Project objectives and plans. r . 

To a conaaerable ext^t, -project evaluators must t'ake ^J^f "'''", 

infotmatibh and translate it into terms havin. meaning f- j"- 
a<ftivities they are assessing. This means that .he Auahty of much of j"^^ 3^ 
dati going into a determination of requirementsYdi he outside the control ot 
pm]e« e,lluators, excepttothe exten^thatUey ci n be sel ective m the choice of 

"^'^'^^•ents data,' whether extracted' froi. other sources or deri^d by 
project personnel, form a background against which other classes o^data as^me 
LJh of their.me*ning. Requirements data are a concrete and specific expression 
of needs for .he effo~rt being assessed. As such, they have ^^ect relevance o the 
legitimacy of ^objectives. The other, classes of data discussed below can be 
add e Jd to a consideration of whether these objectives are being achievedMn 
capacity, requirements information can provide a useful baseline and source 
of perspective, 

institutional Diita , 

Classes of institutional data are suggested in Table 3. These d^ta range frorn 
simple, factual descriptors to. estimates of the kinds of accommodations and 
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Table 1 

Relevance of Major Cts^ of Data to Classes of Obiectives 



the data class is of direct and major importance in assessing 

the objective. • 

^ + 

the data class is of potential relevance to th^ objective. 



Objectives 



Add or Enrich SWE Opportunities Other Than Field Instruction 



Add or Enrich Field Instruction 



Make Offerings More Inteniisciplinary 



Add or Enrich Emphasis on Specialized Programs 
and/or Problems 



Add Ormensions to Social Work Roles ^ 



Integrate Levels of Instruction 



Integrate Modes of InUrliction 



Develop and Apply Innovative Methodsof Instruction 



Strengthen Student Services 



Make Openings for Minority Students / 



Make Openings for Disadvantaged Students 



Develop Fatufty Capabilities 



Augment Faculty Cepabflitles 



I Effective Organrzarion & Utfli^ation of Resources 



Combine Institutional Resources 



Data Classes 



m 
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Table 2 ^ 
Classes of Requiremeots Data 



1 , Currency oi Requirements Data (year m which obtained, separately for eqch data set 
- having a different currency date) ^ 
1 Planned Time to Revise Data and Estimates 
3. Source (separately for each data set having a different source) 
*4, Current Employment, Openings 

a. type of social welfare Iristitution ^ 

b. type of clientele 

c. region ' . ' ■ 

dr— demographic characteristics - —^-^ . — ' - ._ 

5, Unemployment, Underems^l^^ment, Positions Wanted 

a, duration of unemployment • , ^ 

b, level of educatrox^ rn social work 

c, years of prior experience in social work 
\^ age 

e, sex " * 

f, ethnic background ^ - 

6, Productivity and Pedormance Characteristics of Social Workers 

7, Annual Numbers of Persons Entering Social V^lf«re Jobs . 
(for at least the past five years) 

a, level of education 

b, field of entry - r 

c, '^eo^raphic region. 

6, demographic characteristics of employing institution 
characteristics of th^jj^^ng population 



U age 
2) sex 

3} years of prior experience in social work 
4) previous occupation 
.5) ethnic tiackground 
8« Existing Opportunities for Social Work Education 
a. type and level of program by: 
1) type of institution , ' * 
* ' 2) geographic region 
^ 3) cinused capacity 
graduates.^ . 4 



1) level 



2) ethnic tiackground ^ a 

' / 3) geographic location prior to education 
4) geographic dispersal af|er graduatiort 
5> demographic ajjaracteristjcs prior tcetk^tlon 
9. Projected Change in ^ * ^ 
. a, educational: - ^ : , ^ 

1) capacity , * 

2) Production 

^ b, job mobility ' 
C' client needs, ^ * 

d, Pederal and other programs - ■ V 

10, Estimates of Future Social Work Manpower Requirer^ents 
[by year of estimate^] need^ ^ \ ^ ' 

a. geographic region - /- ■ ^ - " . 

b, demographic characteristics 
c! type of clientele 

d. educational level , . . 

11. Needs in Relation to Proposed PrDjept Oblectives and Pftns 



efforts made by, the institution to facilitate project <^bj<}Ctivcs. All of tlie 
institutional data help to olarify the context in which the project takes place. 
They can be useful in diagnosing reasons for observed performance of the project 
as reflected in other data classes. 



< 



- Staff Data 



\ 



Classes of data relating to project suff are suggested in Table 4. As with 
institutional data, staff data can be used to help undepCand project performance 
reflected in other classes of data. They can also be applied directly to an 
assessment oCHie supp^rt objective^ of enhancing"faculty~capabilities. Even for 
this relatively immediate objective, one must carefully compare across types and 
sources of data to have reasonable assurance that staff gains are a result of the 
project grant. * 



Student Data 

Classes of 4^ta relating to individual applicants and student^are suggested in 
Table 5. These are the kinds of data that would res\ilt from an effort to track a 
student, at least in some gross sense, from (his ir^ittat application through his 
employmeht experience after graduatiori., Such data inevitably cross*cut a variety 
of other data classes. For example, data relating individual student edu^tiona) 
experience to later job e^cperience will yield their interpretive richness only when 
considered in tKe light of other data conceming tf^ design of curriculum and fleld 
experiences. D^ita concerning individual studerjkitilization of student services 
sKould t>e considered in the light of other data concerning the services. Propter 
partitioning of individual . student data according to minority status of the 
individuals can b;^ an important part of assessing the role of ^(^rojjgct in enhancing 
opportunities for minority students, but must be^ considered in the light of other 
data concerning minority activities to gain pr^er perspective. 

^Plans an3 Schedule Information 

Classes of plans and scliedule information are suggested in Table 6j^Such ^ 
information ngc<*ssa?i]y derives its principal meaning from the substance of the- 
plans and schedules^ and this substance is the essential poncern of other data 
classes. Results of plan and schedule review, however, can have additional 
meaning beyond the evidence which can be extracted for the other data classes. Jn 
particular: | ' - - < 

• Lack of adequate planning and scheduling may make it difficult or 
impossible to assess specific areas and objectives implied by otlieV dau 
classes. But' the fact of^inadequVte plans and schedules may be strong 
presumptive evidence of inadequate progress. 

• Planning Assumptions which are not compatible with the totality of 
assessed progress Up to the starting point for plans should trigger 
concerns about plans in all of theareas affectecTby the assumptions. 
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Table 3 
Clashes of Imstitutionaf Data 



1. Name of Institution 

2. Type of fnstrtut^on 
" a., university 

b. College 

c. ^ association 

3. Spon.sorship 

a. sectarian 

b. non-sectanan'pnvate 
— i^jublic 



4. Accreditation m Soiia) Work Education 
STResources Available to the Institution 

a. community, neighborhood centers ^ 

b. rehabilitation agencies ' ' 
c; employment agencies 

d!/ jnedrcal facilities, hospitals 

e. private welfare agencies 

f. public welfare agencies * . 

1) State 

2) ^ out-of-St&te * ^ . " 

3) local 

g. data processing facilities 

h. extra-mural training facilities 

Changes in the Institution, Department, Available t^esources Introduced by the 
" Project * * ^ 

Capitalization on Available Resources by the Project 
8. Evidence of Institutional Facilitation of the Project 

« a. ' indicators of continuing interest and support from the "parent institution * 
' b> "evidence of prompt administrative reaction 
1) approvals and decisions 

2L. support services when required ^ * 

,9* Projecti^esponsibility and Accountat^lity 

a. proportion of time spent on project by principal adtpinistrator 

1) graduate level 

2) undergraduate ievel 

b. department'administering undergraduate sequence 

' — — role-of^raduate-school-of-soeial— woF(t™in^planning-and _adminisfedo9_ 

undergraduate sequence * - 

d, accountability of staff members (separately for classroom, field, development, 
and supporting services) . • - ^ 

1 ) performance standards for which held'a^ountable ( 

2) mechanisms for monitoring Performance 

e, responsibility of stfiff members ' ■ ^ 

1) prescribed and discretionary r^sponslbifity of each staff position 

2) time^span of discretion of each staff position 

10. Responsiveness, evidence project has been responsive to: 
a. changing social welfare manpower requirements " 
b* changing student needs ' ^ ^ \ 

c. interim results, opportunrttes, barriers 

11 /Dissemination of Information about Project ^ 
a. within Parent institution 
5. among social welfare agencies 
c. within Professional orgai^zatfons 
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^ ' Table 4 

Classes of Staff Data 



Size of Social Work Educatron Staff Prior to'Project Grant 
(indicate year for which figures 'apply) 

a. educational level of staff*member ^ 

b. Primary type of assignment 

c. full-time equivalents at undergraduate and graduate levels 
Sto of Project Staff (indicate year for which figures apply) 

a. educational level of staff member , , ' 

b. prrnnarv type of assi9nment ^ 

c. 'full-time equivalents at undergraduate an49<^aduate levels 
-Ne^lncrernenHo-Seeial-Work-£ducation Staff froTtrlhT^ - t- ' ■ 

a; aducatiohaj level of staff membe^ 

b. prfnnarv type of assignment 

c. full-time equivalents at undergraduate and 9raduate levels m ' 
Assignment (by project versus other staff, graduate school of social work versus oth^r 
staff, graduate students versus other staff, educational level of staff member, number 
of pi&rsons versus hours, newly hired versus those on staff prior to project, age, sex, 
ethnic background) 

a. administration, 

b. clerical support * ■ ' * 
c development ■ 

1) outreach (recruiting) 

2) selection 

3) abidance ^ 

4) placement ^>t^ 

5) curriculum . * ^ 
" 6) classroom materials ■ - , . 

7) field Practrcum * j 

' a) materials 

b) agervcy liaison ' ' 

* c) student placement 

d. instruction 

' 1) dassnoom - . ^ ^ * 

2) field ,\ , - , V ^ . 

a) block plan 

b) concurrent plan 

e. outreach - * * 

~t. sfii^ctrorr ^ ^ 



g« counseling 

h. job placement 

i, research/consulting ' » \ 

i* community work . ^ \ . 

Student/Faculty Ratio 

a« by graduate versus uF^dergraduate 

b« for project courses 

a for non^roject social work education courses 

d, for education other than in the field of social work educa^'on 

Nature of Reinforcement for Social Work Education Staff project veVsus other) 

a« organizational regards 

b, professional rewards , , > . * 
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Xltsm of Studeftt Djrta 



1. Application 

a. date 

b. level (graduate^ undergraduate) 
2* Applicant Information 

a* name 

b. age 

c. sex 

d. marital status 

e. ethnic background 

f. socio-economic background 



/ 



g. academic standing 

1 ) standing of high school from which gradoated 

2) standing of student in dass ^ 

3. Disposition of Applicant, 
a* rejected ^ * 

1) tacking qualifications ^ T * 

.2) qualified butipace notavallable 

b, accepted but did not become student * . 

c*" became student tn SWE but transferred to another program in the institution 
(date of transfer) '1 ' ^ ' 

d. left school before graduation (dat^of termin^tion« Institutional rate^of termina- 
tion for same year) ' , ■ *^ I 
^ e* -graduated ^year) / ' * 

4. Coui^ Taken and Performance (Project versus Qther) ^ 

a. name , ' ^ ' 

b. hours (semester, trimester, quarter indicated) - , r -f 
grade . , * !\ 

5. Field Experience {project versu^other) ' , - . ' 

a. agencv 

b* ^kseriijaged in - " * 

c. hours (semester, trimester, quarter iridtcatad) ' - 
d*j^,tockedj, concurrent ^ c - - 

6. Nature and Extent of Contact with Student Services , * ' * 

' a* outreach * " ... * ^ ' ^ 

b. selection ■ ■ u ^ * / - 
c* assistance , > - - . 

1) coun^ling . ^ , ^ ^ 

^ 2) tutoriah . ' , 

3) financial " ■ ' \ - ; " ^ . 

d. placement * ^ ■ " , - ' ' / 

V no ^tact ' M ' * ^ ' 

\2) assistance r^u^sted^ but-not provided . . ^ 

3) job suggestions^FOvidecf, but hot contacted ' 

4) ' job obtained through placement service ^ v . 

7. ^b History (before^ du^n^ and after period off social work educatibnV 

/ a* kind of Work ' ; 

/ b. period of emptoymeftt ■ ^ ,^ ' ' . - 



c, relatedness to social welfal^ 

d, relatedness to education 

e, starting and latest salary 

■ ■ " • 1 
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Tabid 5 

(Contlnuod) 



8. Educational History 

a. institution 

b. period of matriculatipn 
c* program 

degree 

9, Evaluation ot Jobs by Individual 
a* «ociat merit 

b* satisfaction 
c opportunity 
JO.^al uatioDJiLE^lu^ti^abyJ^^ 
a* satisfaction 

b. recommendation to Qthers 
c suggestions for improvement - 
11. Evaluation of Individual by Supervisor 

a. performance v 

b. preparation^ 



Table 6 

Cfttm of Plana ami Schedule Information 



1. Objectives 

a. explicit a«d clear . " ' 

b. related to and explicitly linked with project mission ~ 
c« reflect appropriate priorities 

df identify b^^ on which accomplishment can be dei^ermined 
e« reflect and distinguish prior accomplishnnent 
"2. Event*' , . 

a. sequence leading to objectives explicit and dear - 

bi evtnlt sequence logicat and efficient ^ 

C. identify bases on v^ich accomplishtnents can be determined ' 

d. relevant and necessary to accomplishment of 'objectives 

3, Activities 

a. activities and steps required to accomplish major events explicit and clear 

b. df^tivfties appropriate and essential to accomplishment of events and objectives 

4, Resources and Cofistraints 

a* - reasonable estimates of time requirenriiants ^ " 

b- available personnel capabte of accomplishing obiectives ^ 
a' financial resources compatibfa with objectives 

5, Assumptions" ^ 
a« keyhrypotheses^and assumptions on which plan Js based are made ^xpti^it. 

- b* ,planning assumptions and hypotheses reasonable 
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Fiscal Data j * , , . 

Classes of fiscal data are suggested in Table 7, They serve, in part^as a check 
on the realism of plans. They also provide a source of assurance that fiscal and 
fiscal. reporting requirements are being ptojptrly mej. They provide information 
-concepmg costs of^roject activities compared to similar activities flinoed on' 
other bases. Information concerning the relationship of SWE funds to other funds 
can suggest the kinds of leverage gafhed* Finally, changes in* fiscal data, e.g*, 
availability of less or more funds than anticipated}^ imply need for adjustment of 
other dat& classes, particularly that of plans and schedule informatiotit 



T«blf 7 
Clamt of FiKal D«ta 



1. Sources of Funds ^ 
a- Federal, SWE graiat 

.1) requested 

2) approved 

3) v received 
^ b. Federalrother than SW£ grant 

^ ly specif ic source 
^ 2) relation to SWE project 
3) amount 

c. n<j n * Fede ral ou ts ide f u nds 

1) specific source 

2) telation to SWE project ' 

3) amount 

d. instttutional general funds 

1) relation to SWE project 

2) amount ^ 

3) discounting for tuition and fees for SW£ courses 

4) net amount 
* e. potential sourc^ (other than SWE grant) 

1) if SWE grant ftmds continue 

a) specif ic soured 

b) relation to SW£ Project 
c) amount 

d)' evidence funds will be mpde available - 

2) if SWE grant funds are discontinued 
^ a) specif ic source 

b) relation to SWE project 
, cl ^amount ' , ^ 

d) evidence funds will be made available 

2. Budget 

a. sA\ projected costs fully justifted ' . 
b^' intended expenditures clearly identified ''-s, 

3. Audit Trait Permits Exact Matching of Actual Expeoditures to Budget^ 

4. Salaries ' ' , ■ 
.a, job assignment (as foe Table 4, item 4) 

b. tenure 

c. w^ial work education funds, other Parts of university ^ - 

d. graduate versus undergraduate faculty 

5. Student Cq^/Vear, Separate Jor<^raduate and Undergraduate (See Coqper, 

a. social work education ' . ■ ^ 

b. other parts of university - 

: : t 
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Cufricuhim Data 



Classes pf cuSriculum data are suggested in Table S: (Ciirriculum is her^ 
liimted to ixi^hool cdurse work; 'Held ex[^rience b considered *in the^ next 
section*) These data are'most immediately applicable to questions concerning the 
nature and aihount of social \^ork education course ^work developed and/ or 
offered under a project* They also are applicable to questions of quality,^ judlgecl 
against a priori criteria of excellence. Combine^^ with individu^ student data, they 
can also be related to questions of effects on students* 



TaNtd 
* CIssiei of Curriculum Date 



1, Courses in Social Work Education (proiect^nded versus others) 

«* titia > ' ^ 

, crtdit hours (semester, trimestar, quarter basis) ' . 

a Imt of availability 

1) unddr^jraduate only ^ ^ *^ 

2) undergraduate and graduate , _ ' 

.3} graduate only__* _ , - 

2* Partidpatfon in Oavalqpment ' 

, (particular project^nded curriculum elements indicated) ^ 
$t persons who will make implementation decisions 

b. taadiingtoculty in social work education 

c. social workfrs stkI administrators 

d. community r«Pr«$alitat1ve$ 

a, aducatfonal technologists . _ — 

f . ^fabulty m related disciplines . ^ ' . ' 

3* Progress in Oevelopment {by Project funded curriculum element) ' 

a. objectives ^ ^ 

b. instructional aids . * 

c. performanca monitoring iostruments, 

4* Utilization of ExistinQ Knowledge (by project funded course element) 

Completeness (by project ^nded course element and- total ^ial work education 
curriculum) 

a: oovarage of agency Settings ^ . 

b. ooveragaofaocial work ^nctions^nd tasks ' ' 
coverage of cHentate * ^ ^ 

& Unkiuanasf 

' a. differences from other social work education courses Offered by the university 
. b. net new opportunities offered by the project funded elementt>^ the^rriculum , 
7. Ralavanca 

a, specific behavioral objectives defined and appropriate to social work' 
«b, rational linkages between disciplines and social work 
8*Struct^irn ^ , / ' - 

* a. wdergraduate sequence articulates with graduate social work education .et the 
. aama and other institutidns ^ " 

/b* both undergraduate anij graSu^te curricula provide useful social work job skills 
. c sequence at undergraduate and greduate levels; < ^ 

1) reflects an approprtate skill hierarchy 

2) does not involve arbitrary prerequisites 
d* each course * 

1) is ttftictured arofind a core of organizing concepts 

2) fKllitatescognitWastructuri/ig by the student ' ^ h 

3) pmentt a suitabla^varlety of spcial work ro)e models 
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Tabje 8 
(Continued) 



9. h/Iethods of Instruction (in project funded course diemenjB) ' ^ 
a, meet generelly accepted standards 

b; apply ^tate-of^the^art educational technology as instructional objectives demend 
and resources Permit 
%c. match instructional objectives 
dovetail use multiple media . 

e, bring Innovetive approaches to bear on key unmet needs 

f, 'give teaching faculty latitude for professional judgment 

g, >*provlde an opportunity for the student to: ^ . 

\) take on active role in prescribing the course otitis t}v^n learning - T 

2\ evaluate hh own and peers' performance 

3) question and resist assumptions he considers tenuous or wron^*^ 

h, simulate some of the complextty, stress, ^nfuslon^ (Problems, cuey, and 
reinforcements of actual social work ^ 

10. Demonstration of Skills Acpuired During and , Retained Following, ^WosuTe^ to 
' Project*Fujided Curriculum Elements, ' " . * ' 



Field Data . . ^ ^ ' . 

Classes of Held data are suggested in T^ble 9. In general, they support 
considerations analogous^ to those just identified for curriculum data. They may' 
also be considered in combination with curriculum data to address questions 
concrenjing the nature an5 .qualiiy'^of interface between coltrse and field 
experiences. ^ ■ ^ 

Student Service Data t 

Classes of data relating to student services are suggestetj in* Table 10. These 
data relate rather directly to ihe objective of strengthening student services. To 
gain a full appreciation of the utilization of and reaction to these services by 
students requires also the ^*c<^nsideration of individual student data'. The 
combination of service", and student data interacts imj^ortantly^ with other 
minority data g^nsiderations in, assessing whether the project 'b ^deq^uately 
supporting opportunities for minority studeftts, ' ' . 

Minority .Group Data ' ^ ^ , 

classes of minority group data are suggested in Table 11, To stn igiJ)Qrtant 
extent, these ddta are derived from specialized analyses of other data classes. 
Requirements data can be considered in terras of discrepancies belw^en^ minority 
group representarion among users of social services versus representation ^among' 
social ^vjrk nianppwer. Institutional data can be considered'from the viewpoint of 
evtdenfe for comnrinnent to minority group objectives. Staff, data can "be 
^e^aluat^d to detertiwie v?hether minority 'student needs are receiving adequate 
staff support. Student data can be 'e)*ftmined ,iji terms of minority' group 
participation in and reactions to educational opportunities funded under the 
SWE 'Project, Planning^^ schedjile, and fiscal data can be considered from the 



.standpoint of allocation of resouh^es to minority students. Currici/lunr, fields 4ttd 
student service data can be considered in rerius of their adequacy to meet 
minority student objectives. 

Assessment Data 

Assessment criteria (the bases on whiclv*quality of the asscsstnent are judged) 
apply to all classes of data, and are a major concern of the next section. 
Consequently, we will not discuss assessment data' in detail here. It should be 
noted, however, that information about the extent to which there are e^cplicitj 
assessment plans^, the match between assessment and otlier |>lans, progress in 
developing^ assessment procedure^ and/of carrying them out, c^e quality of 
assessment results, and the impact of assessment results on future project plans all 
provide le^timate bases for making judgments about the quality of project 
performance. • * , 

Table 9 1^ 
Classes of FielchOata 



1 * Progress in Development bf Projec^ Field Experiences 

(undergraduate, graduate ^parately) 
2. Agencies Involved « 

a. * agency name ' ■ * ■ r 

b. mission and clientele ' / " 
sources of funds (bV dollar amount for most^recent year) 

1) Federal govemment 
2] State government 

3) county ^ 
, 4) city . , ^ ' 

/ 5) community,,£hest or united fund 
6} foundatic^ grants ^ 
/ 7) religious bodies 

8] endowment income * " ^ - 

9 } direct con tri bu tion s 

10( other (specify) ' ^ ^ 

d. operational capacity to accommodate studeilts \ , > ^ 

e. Physical capacity to accommodate students \ 
I t full-time equivalent staff (total time and tim§ for educational Programf 

I 1) supervisory af^ Professional , ^ 

2) field of specialization * ' ^ , ^ ' 

3) years of experience » 

g. number of students pef year 
1) graduate 

' 2] undergraduate . 

h. type ^d amount* of field experience '(by student level) 

1) varieties of clients. Problems, services * i 
-2) level of participation by students . \ 

3} type of Placement 

a) brock : ' . 

' b) concurrent . ^ ^ 

c) summer < f ^ - 

4/ total hours with agency B * . 



Table ? 

■ (ContinuiKi) ' , ^ 

grouping of students by; . ' \ 
D* experience ^ \ 

2) educational level \ 

3) specialty ^ ^ 

productive social work accomplished by stijde|it^ in their field exp^rience 
k. diagnosis of sicill deficiencies 

I. liabilities caused by having students in the work^situation 
^ Dovetailing with Classroom Experience \ 

a. ratio of classroom to field time (by year of education^ 

b. conceptual bridges between field and classroom , > f 

c. sequential pattern of field/classroom experience 

d. dassroom opportunities to exploit field experiences 




Table 10- * 
Classes of Student Service Data 



Outreach 

^. nature and extent of dissemination concefning opportunities V 

b. visits to schools and civic organizations 

c. use of social welfare agency staffs in recruiting students 
d^ career day meetings and progranfe 

e. employer experiences with outreacti activities , ^ 
f7 "feeder" school experiences with outreach activities 
g. numbers and characteris]tic£ of applications received 
Selection ^ 

a. criteria * \ * * 

b. instruments^ demonstrated validity 

c. ratio ' ' ' ^ 

Assistance (availability^ numbers of students usingi nature of services offered) 

a. counseling ^ - > 

b. tutorial 
c^ finanp iaJ 

Placement - ^ * 

: a. disseminatton of inforqiation to potential employers 

b. visits with Potential employer^ 

c. availabiKty of services 

d. rtumbers of students: 

' ' 1) requesting assistance ^ ' 

2) receiving specific informafion concernmg employment opportunities 
, 3) obtaining^positron with agencies suggested 
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, ■■ ' Table 11' 

^ Classes of Minority Group Data " "< ' , ' 
k ■ ■ , ■ * ' ■ 

' '■ ~ ■ 

t. Distinctroni * .W - *• t . ^ 

a. minority 9roup status versus dis^vantagwent 

b. 50Ciodconon}iC'versus educational disadvarttagement 

2* Faculty Selection for and Orientation to Minority Student Needs 

3,, Orientation of General Student Body to Objectives Reluirtg to Minority Students 

4, AnalysiVof Barriers to Minority Student Success and Positive Actions toPvercome 

Them ^. ^ . * 

5^ Outreach ^ 

a^ special activities for recruitnjent of iniriority students' 

b» nombers of minority students recruited " . , ^ 

Selection Adjustments for Minority Students * " ' 

a. use of testirtg^nstruments ■ ' ^ . 

b. background study - ' " 

c. interviewing , ' . ^ 

7, AdjustmerUs in Assistance^r^/ices to ^rve Minority Studer^t Ne^s " * 

a. counseling * { 

b. tutorial . ^ * 

c. financial x ■ v * 

8. Adjustments in Placemer^t Services to Serve Minddty Student Needs 
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OPERATIONAL CRITERIA 



" Thb chapter "fonsists pfr/our pfinctpal parts. In the first part, the concept of 
criterion -is defined ^nd operational criteria are differentiated from a^essment 
criteria. In 'the'sec(Jnd part, operational criteria, are j^elated to and differentiated 
fro^ criterion models/ in the thurd part, the major parameters making for 
differences among operational criteria are idei^tified. In the fourth part, sample 
operational criteria invoked in the SWE Grant Program are presented/ * 
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DEFINITION OF CRITERIA • 

. ' V, 

The term ^criteria" is probably the most commonly confused of any relating 
to assessment* It derives from i Greek word meaning '*to judge or decide," and it 
' b this root meaning that b the fucus <5f our definition of a criterion. niay 
define a criterion as a basis forjudging of deciding the adequacy ofa project or- 
pro^am^ or the^adequacy of sbmeaspect_of the^assessment itself* ^ . ■ 

In order tq con^itute a sufficient basis for niaking judgments, a criterion 
must define: * ^ ! J ''^ 

• The variable(s) 9n which er aceerding to which judgmentff'are to be 
rciade* ' , - ' * 

• The point(s) or; regi<an(s) on the criterion variable{s) at which judgments 
of adequacy will change to judgments.of inadequacy^ the term stan<lard 
being a convenient shorthand reference foit the point{s|^d/or region(s). 

For exampje, a criterion ifer the achievement of a particular project objective may 
be J^an increase in the mean number of client-supportive ^statements during initial * 
contact interviews (criterion variable) of at least 25*p^ig^t.(standarcn over some 

^^^^pSjifieibaseUne4^eL"„-v_^ ^ <v 

SoiVie of the more cowimon sources of corifusiod concerning criteri^are":'""^' " 
•jThe function of a particular meas^e or data set may.be quite different 
from one criterion defininon to another, For example, the dbtribution of ' ' 
'ethnic l^ackgrounds of applicants may represent a criterion variable of 
pivotat'importance for one purpose^ but only a Qontrol meja^ure for other ' 
purposes, ' ^ * ■ - ■ ' ^ 

• Although every criterion jud^ent implies the application of ode^or more 
standards, these standards may be unstated or defined only in a very j 
imprecise w^y. In our viewj one of the ways it w^fch asses^edt 
technology needs to mature is by demanding a liiuch more explidt ^nd 

^ precise definition of the standard^ applicable to each criterion variable, 
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• Not only do critCFia-occur at ^ variety of levels, the.Jiotion of leuefs lias at 
least two quite different meanings. Criteria can vany widely in their level 
of specificity versus generality. For example, one criterion may involve 
only one or two unitary measifres for very restricted aspects of the 
project, while another may involve the aggregation of a broad spettrum 
of measures and have implications /or the e^itire project. Another aspect ^ 

. of level IS concerned with the^ disparity between the is^ieasures *of tlie 
^ \ criterion variables one would like to have (for maximum confidence that 
- . proper judgments are being siade) .and the measures of the criterion 
variable one can actually achieve. It is common to refer to measures 
which are'highly constrained by compromise with reality as "proximal*' 
andHo measures wliich are very ctose to ideal a& "ultimate."/ 

• Every operational criterion variable can b^assessed not only in terms of 
its manifest implications for how close the project b copiing to reaching 
one or mor? of its objectives. It can also be assessed in terms of how 
adequate the tneasufes of the operational criterion variable are- to that 
whi<ft» is desired for effective assessment. An assessment criterion 
variable, then, is one used to judge the adequacy of the assessment 
process itself rather th^n the adequacy of the project per 5e 

• Operational and assessment criteria can/ quite properly, be combined. 
For Example, one i;an combine an operational variable such as the mean 
difference in teft scores between two groups with an assessment standard 
such as the level of statistical significance require^ to have sufficient 
confidence in the realiw^f che difference, 

CRITERIA AiNP CRITERION MOD ELS , 

Essentially, a criterion is a fragment of a^^criterjon model Conversely, a 
criterion model inight be conceived of as the totality of criteria appropriate to the 
assessment of a particular etiterprisf * But we must exercise caution lest we assume* 
simplistic relationships between criteria and criterion models which will be more 
misleading tha^-informativet- If one merely took.all of the' explicit criteria for a 
well*dopumented project or program and put them into^n^ganizefl hst, it would 
almost certainly provide some informative insights into tlie^criierion models used 
by responsible individuals in thinking and emoting about the effort* However, it is 
very unlikely that such* an enumeration would yield anything like an adequate 
representation 6f these models* t 

~^ Criteria aS^e intended^ to make public in an objectified and unambiguously 
^cpmniunicable way what one caii productively reveal about his criterioti model{s}, 
^^^t l^ier^is '^^l^^^^t ways- lay er.jLi^on.Ja^e^^ belief and doubt which 

can only selectively and partially be refle^cted in any direct" w^ytn^he explication 
of Specific criteria* No matter hiiw intensively one does Carmal model building 
antf description, one's intenyJized facility in dealing with presumed relationships 
and richness of internalized aenotative and connotativ^ detail are almost always 
markedly igreater than thatywhich tan be reflfected in formajt^publicly shared 
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^ The emphasis of criterion models is ^ identifying ■ presumed, or even 

possible; relationships. Altliough individual criteria are also concerned with 
relationships, their first concern is with rational-empirical demonstratiop/ ^ ^ 

PARAMETERS OF OPERATIONAL CRITERIA 

O^ectivesand Criteria 

Assessment is essentially a matter of estimating whedier a-project or program 
has set and achieved appropriate objectives. A basic determinant of operational 
criteria, therefore, is quite naturally the objectives which have been set for a 
project or p'rogram. Indeed, the ex^ples of operational criteria presented in the 
tatter portion of this chapter are clustered around major areas of objectives. 

Proximity 

The criteria associated with any given area of objectives can usually^e 
organized, at least roughly, along a dimension of proximity- from criteria doling 
with elements most immediately, obviously, and dire*ctly under control, of'tlie 
project or program/ to those most remote from sucl| control. Organizmg- 
operational criteria along a dimension of proximity for. each objective pr 
substantive class" of objectives c:an help greatly to clarify both the opportunities 
for and the imperatives of assessinga particular project or program. . 

As one moves from narrowly focused systems (e.g., jelectro-mechaKiical) to 
broad social programs, it becomes increasingly imperative that assessment include . 
distal as welbas proximal criteria. Also, there has beeo a^definite^^hift ia recent 
years from sarisfaction with exclusively .nafrow proximal criteria to' greatly 
increased demand that the more distal^ocial-ecological impacts 'of all "man^s 
"progress" be examined. A hierarchy of operational criteria from proximo! to 
ultimate levels can usually be identified withi^^'apy cl^ of criferia. One can 
almost always envision increasingly ultimate cntera somewhere 6ff in the 
nebiilous distance, but -utility will usually stop at a level where there are . 
ri^asonable prospects of getting valid data. Generalized criterion levels Jor projects 
arid programs involving education and' training may somewhat arbitrarily be 
defined as follows; .- ^ 

• Percept— hAS essentially to do with recognition or perception of need* A 
good project or program is one which;reflects appropriate awareness of 

' the nets^a less-good projekrt or program does not. 

• /Kfen?-is\pncerned with whether plans\for goal achievement have b^en 
effectively made. * 

_ • ResourQe-i\ concerned witKeffective acquisition of ne^ded'Tresources for 
cafrying^rintend^ acrivmes in the production of asable prodtiasr; - - 
^ Shdrt-range effec^-\s concerned ^jith impacts "measi^able*withiji the, 
educational experience. - a" 

• Longi^nge effect— \^ concerned with 'impacts which ar.e measurable, only 
■^outside of the educatiorraf experience. -i-'^ " 

/ / • ■ ■ • - ■ -r .... ' 

- . ^ - ^ .■ 63 - ■ 
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We may also note that proximity of operational criteria is rather strongly, 
relared to th^inhcrcnt complexity of rcquired.asscssmcnt technology. Proximal ' 
criteria may be adequately served by simple direct observation. Distal criteria arc 
much more likely to rcc^irccxperJmcntal manipulation. ' ^ - 



Piroximity and Development Stages * , . 

[ ■ ' < , 

One of the reasons organizacion-Qf pp^erational criteria along some imagined 
dintension of proximity can be quite potent in clarifying assessment prospects and 
problems is that notions of criterion proximity will almost always roughly parallel 
the life cycle or developmental sequence of a project or program/Thus, for 
example, a review of mfleston^at different pdtnts ifi the developmental schedule 
of a project is one very good place to start in defining proximity series for 
operational criteria. * ■ 

. Operational criteria approptiately evolve fronr proximal to more distal as a 
project ^or program ' tnoves from nearly to more mature Aages. In the early 
formative states of a project or program, about the only criteria that can sensibly 
be brought to bear are^those concerned witlr whether the problems have been 
aciequately perceived and defined. As initial formulations move into definite 
planning stages, it becomes possible to apply criteria having to*- do with 
in tent- criteria (javing to do witli ^whethcr or not plans have suitable objectives 
and provisions for th€ir effective achievement.^ As planning is implemented, it 
becomes possible to apply criteri?i having to do with whether resources have been 
brought to bear as intendetl with resultafit achievement of developmental and 
operational milestones. Once development has been achieved and operation^ are* 
underway, it becomes possible to determine whether immediate predicted effects 
are occurring. Only after a reasonable sample of bcrreficiaiies of a project or 
" pn^am have^been exposed to the arena in which the supposed benefits are 
ex'pected to be realized i^, it possible to apply significant criteria oiFJ»ng-range 
effect ' ^^^--^^'^ * 

The implications of assessment data tend to" change from oneiievelopmental 
stage to another* For example', a^ project director may be^vvayed by highly 
equivocal data at^an early sta^c when he may have tofmake essentially arbitrary 
decisions* At later stagejs, when he has made significant investments in particular 
approaches, l}e may demand much more persuasive evidence before changing 
established difections* At a gross level, development^ stages ar^ widely recognized 
in the literature on education^ and social system assessment. This recognition 
takes the form ^ of distinguishing between formative and summative assessment. 
Formative 'assessment is aimed at aiding, the £c>rmulati6n or development of a 
program, Summative assessment is aimed .at determining the effectiveness of an 
operating program and establishing a basis for its improvement* Opirational 
criteria along a full range of proximity must support >both formative and 
sumniative assessment. ^ ' ' 



Proximity and Types of Judgments 




At all levels of proximity, operational criferia .involve a great variety of 
judgments which can be organized in an almost endless varfety of ways. For 
present purposes^ 4)erhaps it will suffice to'distihguish the following four major 
classes of judgment involved in the assessment process: 

• Relevance. Here the focus of concern is on ^he extent to which any^givcn 
objective js compatible with the thrust and impact of a criterion model of 
which the objective is pr^mably a derivative part. The judgment of 
relevance can be influenced by both rational and empirical considera- 
tions. The linkage Between a specific objective and a criterion model can 
bemiediated by relatipnships known or presumed to e^ist among a 
hierarchy of increasingly more general objectives. 

^Importance. Given that .aii^objective can be presumed* or demonstrated 
to have relevance to its appropriate criterion model, the next set of 
judgments is concerned with the degree of importance the objective has 
for achieving some valured state. Ultimately, importance always is 
reducible to choices among alternatives-a matter ofrelative priority. The 
final chapter of this handbook is devoted to the general matter of 
priority setting. It must be dealt with separately here, howev&r, since 
judgments of the importance of objectives are an essential part of any 
-comprehensive sequence for evaluating objectives. ^ ^ ^ 
^Achievement. Given a relevant objective of sufficient imj?artancc\ to 
warrant further serious consideration, it tjieh becomes appropriate* to 
"invoke a set of judgments concerning its achievementt When the objective 
is.a candidate for inclusion in a project or program, the concern focuses 
^n its achievability, i.6,, the probability the objective can be achieved 
within some sp^ified limits for expenditure o{ resources. When acti^nties 
which arc aimed toward achievement of the objoc^tive arerin pr^ress, the 
judgments focus on whether earlier expectations for achievement are 
warranted and, if not^ what adaptive reactions should be institute!. After 
the fact Judgments concerning whether or not.the objective was achieved 
<;an be used to buttress decisions concerning the programming.of other 
logically ^ def^endent objectives. , Judgments of prior acGompH^mient 
provide a basis for predicting future success probabihties and act as a 
^ diagnostic mechanism to be used in designing more powerful future 
strategics for the achievement of similar objectives. 

• LTemonitraHon. Operational ^nd assessment criteria interface where 
judgments conc^ning the demonstration qf achievement of an objective 
ane made. From thf viewpoint of assdssjjientcriteria^ the judgments focu^ 
upon the degree to wliich one can be coufident in conclusions drawn 
frt>m evaluatmg the objective, its relevance; importance, and achieve- 
ment. From the viewpoint of opera ti.9nalH-i^Ecria, judgments are 
principally coiiceVned with how essential it may be to demonsttiite ^t 
some adequate level of ^c^i^fidcnce) the ^levancc, importance, and / 
achievement of a particular Objective or set of ob;[ecti#cs. That Js, ^ 
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^sessmenc criteria arc principally concerned with how adequate a 
demons era tion isj and operational criteria are principally con9?rned with 
^ -"how useful sucli~^cmonstration^ ^ay be^ in - supporting operational 
decisions. 

All degrees of an operational criterion's proxinyty potentially have significant 
relatedness to each type of judgment. However, there is no simple one-foivonc- 
relationship between regions of criterion projciniity and ,types of judgment. 
Perception of objectives probably equally involves judgments of their reliance to 
larger issues and their importance* Reflecting intent to accomplish a particular 
objective is probably uniquely^ influented by judgments concerning the imp^- 
tance of tlje objecrive, .Although both perceptions and intendons concerning a 
particular objective carry clear implications for its achievement and demonstra- 
tion of that achievement, it is with the bringin^of intended resources together, 
conduct of intended activities, production of pronrise<l products, and causation^of 
intended slidrt-range and long-range effects that judgments about achievement 
and demon sorationTDf that achievement become pre-emiriEnt, Although judgments 
of achievement and demonstration become increasingly <\aaa^lex.and difficult as 
one moves from the more proximal to more distal, both achievement and 
demonstration judgments have full significance from the simplest configuring of 
resources to the longest-range effects of a project or program, , ' — 



Manifestations— Aspects and Criterion Proximity 

.'^ 

Projects and programs may be represented or manifested in a variety of ways* ' 
,The form of this manifestation can influence the criteria .by which asseament 
results are translated into operational decisions. and actions. The fallowing are ^ 
major classes of different manifestations: 

Resources ^n\ay vary over a spectrum from those ♦which are merely, 
acquired and assembled to products which are created by the project. 
Regardless of where resources may fall on this spectrum, or tb what 
deyeiopmental .stage they may have particular relevance, they may be 
evaluated both in terms of the extent to which they have beeji^ achieved 
and their quality relative to intended application, 
. ^Activities may be evaluated not onjy in terms of the resources theji 
. generate and other effects, but in their own right* That is, one may wijh 
ro initiate operational changes because desired activities are failing to 
emerge or because emergent activities have undesirable characteristics. 
* kff^cts of the project or program on students represent the' manifesta- 
tions meeting the mosf-oltimate^operational criteria. Effects can remaih 
* over a consideEirWe range of time, and efforts to gauge tiiem can span this 
full period ofipossible potendy. Usually effects are the most difficult 
' manifestations to gauge ^nd longer-range effects are less amenable to 
precise assessment than shorter-term ones. Thus, the evaluator is usually 
fafed* with a series of fomplex tradeoffs In establishing hi^ emphasis on 
effects versus other manifestationsand on long- versus short-term effects* 



Given a body of assessmeift data for a particular developmental stage an<i set 
of manifestajtions, operational criteria may ^till vary as a function of different 
aspects of the manifestations. The^mt>st general classes of aspects are as. follows; 
^Performance is concerned with payoff or output aspects of activities^ 
. resources^ an4 effects, that is> with what was achieved. We may ^lote that 
performance may be either better or worse than some standard of 
> comparison such as another' course of instruction. Negative payoff sbopW 
. ^ not be confused with costs as described below, 

• Coib 'an; concerned with the ir\vestment of cime^ money, persOTinel, 
facilities^ etc.^ to achieve desired performance,^We may note that cqsts of ' 
a new prograpi may be either greater or less than those of some reference 
operation. Negative (reduced) costs should n<Xt ^ be confused with 
, performance aspects as described above. * 
% • Acceptance is concerned with the exteht to which concerned individuals 
(students^ faculty, instructional development personnei^ policy makers, 
administrators, etc) facilitate or impede a^evemeiit o£^ desired objec- 
tives. 

Manifestations of project or progratp progress evolve along with develop- 
in en^SH^ta^es, As these manifestations evolve, the proximity ^of appropriate 
operation^i criteria likewise evolves. Initially it is possible only to apply criteria -of 
whether tnt acrivittes required to bring raw resources into position for use hav^ 
been initiated, h is ch^n possible to apply criteria' having to do^ith v^ether the 
requisite resources are^ in fact, in place and being utilized/productively. Later it 
becomes possible to apply criteria concerned witB w5|ethertraw resources are 
being developed into desired new con^gurations and operational capability. 
Criteria concerned first with developmental processes and then ^^achieved mil^- 
stones;become appropriate. Finally, criteria concewied with affecting ultimate 
objectives can be brought into the assessments ^ ' ^ 

Tht relationship between* aspects of manifestations measured and criterion 
proximity is^ther different than the relationship of criterion prdximity with any 
oil the other parameters that have been distu^sed. Performance^ costs^ and 
- acceptance can' have relevance to criteria at all degrees of^roximity to immediate 
project or program' control. However^ both the within-categorjr and berweeh- 
^ category complexity tends to increase greatly as assessment moves from proxifnal 
to distal criteria,Tor example,- the cost/performaiice relationships in initiation ^e ^ 
likely to be much simpler than thQse involved in estimating cost/effectiveness o^^a 
completed project 'of social significance, * 

SAMPLE OPflRATIOJVAL CRITERIA FOR SWE PROJECTS * 

. ■* ^ ^* ^ ' 

'Sample operational criteria for the' SWE Grant Program are clustered into 
four cfasses as describfet^ und^r the chapter on Objectives^ namely; , 

A —Curriculum . , ' 

A4ding or enriching opportunities'for social work 'education thfough added 
or improved classroom or field instruction^ developing and/or, implementing 
social' *work education innovations including making offerings more int^r- 

^ 67 . . 
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disciplinary^ adding or enriching the emphasis on specialized programs and/or 
probferaSj adding dimetisions to social work roles, integrating levels or modes 
of instruction, developing and7or applying innovative methods of instruction. 
B ~ Students , - . ■ " " . 

Obtaining students and/or providing student services, including making 
openingrtor minority and/or Hisadvantaged^ students or strengthening student 
services. " , " " , . 

Faculty \ 

Enhancing faculty capabilities for classroom or field instruction, including 
' developing faculty capabilities, augmenting faculty capabilities;. , , 

0 Institutions ■ ^ , ^ ^, 

Strengthening spcial work education institutions through effective organiza-^ 
. tibn and'utilization of resources. 

Criteria for the SW£ Program in each of these four areas are considered- 
below. The discussion of criteria for any given area of objectives, ?^s organized 
principally by a progression of pro^dmity, from most proximal to most distal. 

Sartiple criterion hierarcKies are presented iii Figures 7 through 20..Eapb is 
concerned with one ' of 15 areks" of objectives. Criteria in each hierarchy are 
arranged rougiily along a dimension of pro^dmity from most immediately subject 
to Control by the project <Jr program (botJtom of page) to mpst remote from 
direct project or program control (top of page). Parall^ criteria (those found^^on 
rhe same level on the page) have appr(^ximatety the same proximity but deal with " 
different substantive issues. The hierarchies include "criteria" in only a very loose 
sense. They are certainly not specific, but instead denote rather broad categories 

-of criteria* Though they imply both criterion variables and standards, the« 
statements presented in the hierarchies are precise and specific cpncerning neither. 

" That is, criteria.- at the level of gener^iry presented in the sample hierarchies are 
not nearly so specific as tjjey must be in actuaPapptication to- a project. The 
discussion of hierarchies provides somewhat more specificity, but is nor intended 
to provide all the richness of detail necessary to carry out a, specific evaluation." 
The responsibility and prerogative for final specificgrion of-criteria resides with 
persons conducting assessment. ^ * " ■ 

<ii ^ Curriculum ^ ' ■ , 

^ r 

Add or Enric4i*0pp<^tunH^s fpr * _ - - ^ ' r 

.Social Work Ediicativn ' ■ 

Adding opportunities for social work education is the first area of three with 
a direct student Orientation, tht other two being developing and/ or implementing 
social ^ork ^education innovations, and obtaining, students, and/or providing 
student senfic^s."This area of adding opportunities^for social work education 
contains tvi^o major areas in their own right: 

• Adding or enriching social work cducarion opportuniries other than field 
. " , 4 j^^t^^^tion. ' ' ■ ^ 

• Adding or enriching field instruction. * 
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The area of field instruction has been called out separately because of its 
uniquely important role in social work education in general and in SW£ 

.projects in particular, tfowever, con^dering field instruction objectives to hp 
within a separate cUss results in some ambiguities in deciding in what class 

, operational criteria relating to field instruction belong. Objectives which are solely 
concerned with adding field, instruction where none*ha£ previously existed^ 
Constitute no special problem since they clearly belong iii the area of adding gr 
enriching field instruction.^Siniilarly, where objectives are exclusively concerned 
with increasing t\\e exposure of students to "conventional" field instructional 
experience^^^ there is no particular problem in classifyir^* all related criteria as 
belonging in the area of adding or enriching field instruction* i 

There are two principal circumstances jvhere a too easy decision that 
objectives invoke onl/* field instruction Criteria may degrade assessment. One 
circumstance b that the responsibile personnel fail to recc^ize fully the necessity 
for new field instruction to be as justified in terms of non-duplication with 
existing or independently emerging educational experiences as b the case with 
other kinds of instruction. The other circumstance is that responsible personnel 
(atI to take iritq account fully the criteria from developing and/or iipplementing 
social work education innovations which may appropriately apply to inaovation 
in field instruction, ' ' ^ 

A sample hieiarcKy of pperational criteria for adding dr enriching sociarwork 
education opportunities other than field instruction is presented in figure 7. A 
sample hierarchy of operational criteria for adding or enriching field instruction is 
presented in Figure 8* ^ * / 

The most plroximal operational criteria for the)addition or enrichment of 
social work education opportunities other than field instruction are concerned 
with awarfeness of real need for these additional opportunities. Thb awareness 
involves three prindp^ elem.ents:_^^ ^ " _ . 

—Identification of requirements for -the kind of education contemplated. 

That hi the relevance and importance of the prospective education to 
^ larger social purposes mujst b^ clear. . 
' —Justification of the suitability of the institution (s) proposing to proyide 
the new: educational opportunities^ That b, there nfeeds to a 
demonstration that the prevailing mission^ and current resourtes of\l)e^ 
involved institutions are c($^mpatible with Eiifeely provision of th^ needed 
new educatic^al experiences. ' ; 

^ " — Cogni^ance^ of exbting and pofentially-emerging social work education 
opportunities whiclmhight duplicate prosp?ctivf^ew educational expe- 
' J riencesl Yhat is, given a legitimated requirement for education ofthe sort 
^ contemplate^ and the ^lemonstrated capability of the instituti6n(s) 
* . intending to provide these opportunities, it still remains establish tljat 
. . ' thfe requii?aments will not more n^dily be fUied by altctrnjldve existing or 
'^tttre mechani^s^ Minimally b necessary to reflect awareness of 
* major sources -ofypossible duplication and to justify that resources arejiot. 
likely^to b(^,v!^t«d through duplication of effort. 

\ ■ • 
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m) Graduates Perform Better Than Equivalent 
Graduates Lacking Such Exposure 



k) More or Better Qualified Under- 
gradua;es Enter mto Graduate 

' Social Work Education as a Result 
of the New SWE OppOFtunities ■ 



0 More or .Better Qualified Graduates 
Enter the Social WorJ^Fieid as 3 
Result of the New SWE Opportun- 
ities 



X 



i) Ouantitatrve Graduate Output 
' Matches Identified Needs in 
Social Work 



T 



X 



j) Qualitative Graduate Output 
Matches Identified Needs in 
Social Work 



g)^ New SWE Opportunities Increase 

Institution s Capacity for Students 
^ in Social Work Education 



h) New Opportunities and liheir 
, ^ Output DPscouriiecl by Probatile 

Alternative Opportunities That 

Would Have fmergfed* 



J 



f) New Social Work Education Opportunities Established 



e) Efforts Made to £stabJis*h New Social Work* 
Education Opportunities 



d) Plans h^ade for the Introduction of New Social' 
Work Education Opportunities 



b) Nature of New Social V\^ork 
Education Opportunities . 
Defined 



c^ Nature ot Benefits ExpeQted from 
New Social Work Education 
Opportunities Defined 



a) Need for New or Enriched Social Work Education 
Opportunities Identified 



Figure 7* A Hierarchy of Criteria for Adding or Enriching SWE Opportunities 
Otfier Than Field Instruction (Objective Area A-1) 



1) Graduates Exposed to New Field InstrujAon Who Enter 
Social Work Perform Betted TT^n EquMlent Graduates 
tacking Such Exposure 



k) More 6f Better Qualified Graduates Enler the Social Work 
Field as a Result of the fj^ew Field Instruction 



i) New Field Instruction 
Results in More Applicai^ts ' 
of the TypjB Deisired ^ 



j) More or Better Qualified Un<jbr- 
^^duates Enter (nto Graduate Social 
Work Education as a Result of the ^ 
New pieid Instruction 



New Field Instruction 
' Increases Institution's 
Capacity for.Students^in 
Social Work Education 



Iriyu 

lalTr I 



in Additional or More Important 
Social Work Knowledge and ' 
Skills . ^ 



f) New Field Instnjctlon Established 



^e) Efforts Expended to Establish New Field Instruction 



d) Pl^ns Made for the \ ntroduc^ipn of 
New Field Instructional Experiences 



b) Nature of -Wew Field 
Instruction Defined 



c) Nature ttf Benefits 
€xp^ted from New ^ 
Field Instructio^i Defined 



a) Need for^New or Enriched Field Instn 




Identified 



RgureS- A Hierarchy of Criteria foivAd^ling or^Eiftiching 
;^ * Field Instrt^tion (Objective Area A-2) 
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Taking cognizance of existing and emergent opportunities in proposidg the 
addition or enrichment of jsocia] work education opportunities implies simultar 
neous awareness and evaluation of all these factors. ' 

Oncbv awareness of requirements, resources, and possible duplicative sourjces 
^r social v/orV education, opportunities has been tichieved, it then becomes 
'nifrce^suy to , reflect this awareness" in plans and efforql responsive ■ to the 
M^iitified needs )vi|hin the framework of existing and anticipated opportunities. 
The implied standards for taking cognizance are predomiiiarttl^those of; ^ 
~ Not missing obvious alternatives such educatiofial needs, existing or 

. poten^^aL institutional capabilities, and possible?'^ duplicative sources of 
^ e(}ucational experience. ^ . ' ' 

— Correctly interpreting identified elements, jn particular, -not specifying 
needs, capabilities, and sources of opportunity wMch^ are irrelevant to 
prospective new educational opportunities. 

The princip^ staiiHards for assessment of effort to minimize duplication and' 
waste fpcus on; , ' - ' ' ' ' 

— A positive demonstration that each significant pot^tial for duplication 
/.and wksre has been countered with effojts toward minimizatton of that 

potential. " ' , ■ 

— A determination that counter measures are as appropriate afid compre- 
hensive as any that might be brought to bear, . - ^ , 

Once new Social work education opportunities have been brought into being, 
there are two proximal areas of criterion concern. 'Uie first is that the new 
opportunities should, in fact, fee responlive to i^dentifiaole need^, be carried out* 
satisfactorily with the programm^ed resources, and be free from unnecessary 
duplication with oth^r sources of education serving the same needs. ^The se«}nd 
area of criteria atViis kvel concerns proper attribution of "credit" for new social 
work education opportunities. Tliis implies assuring that" only those new. or 
enriched social ^ork education opportunities which are, in fact, a result of SWE 
project ^und^ are ascribed to project. It iSNentirely appropriate, of coiirse, to 
identify ways inr ^hich fdhded efforts are used as leverage to open new 
opportunities in social work education which are not directly supported by SWE 

^iinds^^t is, it^afprofsiate not-enty ta-i4entHy--new'sociah wrk^edrcatfts^ 
op^rtimjpes supported directly by project funds, but alib to consider ih th(& 
assessmenr of the project chose additional opptJrtunitiess^for which there is 
evidence th^t funded- efforts acted as a stimulus or triggering mechanism. 
However, neither, for opportunities funded directly ,by SWE Grants jior for* 
indirect effects shouM evaluation be insensitive to opportunities Ihat^ probably 
would have emerged ^thout the intervention qf sucii funding. ' ' ^ ' ' t 

The next level of operational criteria for adding or enriching social work 
education opportunities other than fibld instruction is concerned, witli^thf output 
from the opportunities. The concern includes botli quantitative alid' qualitative 
aspects*. ^fundamental to both quantitative and qualitative aspects is a deterniin^^' 
tion that students are availing themselves of the new opportunities, "are graduatin^^ 

^with degrees in social work or related deg^ees,'an(S ^re entering jobs involving 
social welfare services. The quantitative ^pept focuse?, .on- commensurattoii 



between demands for tjutiibers of social workers and^aucpuc in terms of jiumhers 
of ^aduates. The qualitatiye asrfct focuses on a match between the job 

Requirements in social welfare jo& anjj capabilities engendered by new sodal 
work education opportunities. The output criteria implied here do not necessarily 
have t6 be deferred i^ptil there is actually a flow of graduates int^soci^Av-^lfare 
occupations, ^t also possible to review in progress situations to as^r^ that thfre 
is a high probability.- that when 'graduate output begins, it will be both 
quantitatively and qualitatively in ac£ord with needs.' 

^ The next level of criteria is concerned with* a determination that individuals 
who have taken aa^^ntage of new social work education opportunities are not 
only* entering social welfare occupations but are, experiencing a successful career 
in social work. This determination. implies ratjier distal criteria in at leait thre^ 
respects: , . ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

- k is difficult ^to apply an^j of the criteria applicable, to this leveLuntil 
^duates.have actually enteted the work force. Any determinati^i^of thje 

^ career-related * ffe^ts of new social work^ucation opportunities, would- 
require a relatRrely long time from^he original intent to add them. 

- Even though it may be possible to make initial d^terminations'oficareer ^ 
* ^ succ.e^s shortly after graduates t^ake jobs^ the individual's career has a spaa,- 

on the order of 4(f years, if one wanted to gather evi3|fi.ce about impact * 
on total careerj;the cornmitment to follow up wodld be quite lon^ term. 

- An individuals career is determined by many factors which impact both 
before his first professional job and.throiighout the course of that career.' - 
It would-be ^atuitous in the extreme to suppose that, social work 
education opportunities provided iinder the^.SWE Grant Program will be" 
the iSle 'determinant of wWther an 'inaivMual enjoys a^suc<;essfu] social 

^ work career. ^ ^ * ^ . _ ^ , ^ , . 

It would be a mistake, however. .to v^rrite off criteria concerned with a succe^fvl 

as entirely impractital for assessment, f^idence from the'' 
early stages o^a^career may ^suffice for useful assessment* This is particularly so 
since, except' for wbnien who defer initial job experiences to have children and 
voifTiffe men who enter jnilitary service^ entering a social work job shortly after 
g;ra9uation is tne pattern ror the great majority or persons who ultimately enjoy a 
successful career in social work. . * 

Suscess^ of course, has many dirnensions. Whether an irrdividual enters ^a 
social welfare job and the^duration of employment in each job can be deterhiined * 
thrqugh a simply follow -up. Progress within established career lad'ders fan likewise 
be rather straightfo^ardly determined <from a fqllow-up ofgraduatfi^. Salary* 
progression* can 'probably also be determined from follow-up witTiout undue 
difffciilty, although its intetpjetatiton is certainly not likely to be easy sinct; rtviny 
of the motives involved in the initial choice? of a spcfal work career ace not 
con%pattble with maximizing one's aiTdiVidual gain. Supervisors and users of a 
, social worker's serviced can prpbably provid^ in formation -relevant to "the quality 
r>f services provided' by the individual^ and the individual may himself te able to 
present useful insights condfcrning his relative strength? ,and weaknesses. The , 
individual gradiyite will also Ufe" the central Soufce ofvinform^tion concerning, liiS 
iob satisfactions and dissatisfactions. - k ' / - 



> The most ultimafce level of criteria for adding social work educocion 
<ipJ)ortunicies is one w|)crje comparisons are made tem^cn the'quality oP^ocial 
weffarfe, services provided by ^aduates exposed to die grant supported opportu* - 
• nlties and the qiiality of service provided by, others.^ All of the^determinadons 
implied at tjiis leyei are quite difficult and princ t6_ serious^ misinterpretation. 
Tl^ree of the principal difficulties 'ate: ^ - 

- The nSeaiureinent problems are prodigious- Tlie determination of quality 
, ^ of service *s in itself compicx and lacking in. readily available measure- 
. ment instruments.^ Measures muse be ob rained not only for" individuals 

exjpOsied to prOject-funded ' educational opport^mities, but also^ for 
con^parable samples of perso.ns who have fiad no su^li exposure. Oite 
'would be unlikely co expect all aspects of service ro be affected by 
' '* ex|)osure or Jion-exposure . to the kind? cjf educational ^xpeciences^ 

"^involved in the new opportunities. Difficult judgin<;nts as to which service 
' ' aspects, have tKc most potentiil for jrevealing differences must be made. 

' ' - Obtaining gr@up$ yvhich can m^ningfu[iy be compared with SWE project 
graduatej. constitutes a formidable problem in its own. ri^t; if rjon- ' 
* comparable ^groups , are ,used, all sorts of wrong attribtutions ro the 
education experiences c5n be made, - . ^ ^ 
i * ^ — if respondtjnts such as superVbors and service recipienrs ^re at all aware 
f . ' that: the stiidy;' is undor SWE Grant Program ^uspic6s, many eitran^ous' 
motives may so -jcolor fheir responses rhat xecofSo^d differences may - 
reflecjc attitude tov/ard such programs ratfrer fhan any real differencesin 
' ' ^ ^ quality of service, if direct questions about relative quality are askcd> 
/there will probably "te a strong Bias toward giviilg a favorable position to 
. the program. \ ^ , * ^ * ' 

These and other difficulties will inake rare unequivocal. deraonstra'tions that' " \\ 
''new social work education opportunities result in greater quality oTsociat service 
' fhan wjould h^ve be<in provided by persons widibut ijcnefit^pf such'cxperiences. 
.Ceftainly dcmonstratidris wi!I require sophisticated concerji for the assessment 
' ; criteria outlined \r\ ih^ next chapter of this handbook. The rcsobrces required fo^r 
^^--^\} ^m^jr\str^^y-^\jDe Stgf^i^c"am-.NeVEt.theV^aV^e5SlTreTit*^ ^ 

from evidence concerning the ijiipact of the educatiortal opportunities on fRhty 
' ' .ofse^vlce:. , \ *^ . " . \ 

Although the hierarcljy;of criteria fcif'a<^ding ot enriching field instri/etion 
. (Figure 8) is slightly different from die liierarcliy of criteria ^or adding or 
^ ' enricMn'g new social work educatftMi opportunities '(Figure 7), the^^ underlying 
proximity cbr|^siderations fot the two a^e? similar. Indecc^li^de evaluatlonrnf field 
tnstructiSli car\ take ploce^^ me^iningfully at any, level oi proximity without 
reference- to the larger socl«l vtrork' education expe^ences of 'which .field 
instruction is but a p'art. Thiwncans.thaF for each 'level o? field instructin 
^ criRria, the;e is an-implied c>>iiccrn jfor: * . * - ^ ^ 
rlie 'legitimacy- of die educational ^ experience of , which tlfe^SifL 
^ .instructiorrU a part/* . ' ^ ' 

> / - The appropriateness of the field inj-tructidn role in that larger ed^ucationa! 



\ 



experience. 
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^ All of die issues <^f raking*\;ognizance existing ;ind emerging opporrunines J 

and seeking to avoid unnecessary duplication are iniplied'at the first tevel of ' 
criteria for field instruction, the level most proiiiinently roncerned with 
identifying the necJ for new or enriched field instructibn. Tiie criteria forjudging 
whether legitniare needs have been identified focus primarily on a determination 
that tliere are legitimate educatibn.i| goals whicb are not adequately covered 
without the .contempm^d field experiences orT^hich cannot so effectively be* 
■ achieved by any available alternative q/cans. ' " \ 

.The uext level of crjteriii for adding or^nriching field instruction is ^Dncerned - 



1. 



wi^ definition. This dcfinitic^n is ifi two principal .pjirts. One is definition of the 
benefits . expected from tbc, fjelJ instruction, thac is, the prep;iratioh*yoT 
educational objcctivesJ*1'he other fs Jc'finition of tbervarieti^ of experiences tlyt 
will be used, to aclwevc^the^objectives. Tl^ere are three ]>rincipd kinds of standftrds 
for the definition of fielcRftstni^tion; ' ■ ^ ' . - 

-**^The tntended effects of the Field instruction on students are dear to an 
inforwied/rcvicwerof those ol^jecnves.'. 

Ubjurrt^s fo3r fi£(ld instructioji tjear a clear and- appropriate relationship 
>o the desired ch^acteristios of the social work graduate, 
- Jhe ^oiijcctives comprehensively pc^ver all area^ of student capability 
^ -appropriately within tht scOp^ of field instructionA 7 ' > 

The principal j^andafds for 'a definition of the oatiire oXiJirended ne\v field 
instruction are: " . ^ . r 

■ ^ There should be a, clear delineation \of the instructninai sequences^ 
' ' methods, al?d nfaterials that ^.tU b| used ro acc^omplish each educational 
object^ive 



- The* ii]tt!iided sequences, methods, and* materials" sjiould be consistent T 
^ with current best accepted practjce 'or be superior in ^ome identifiable 
, sinse. * '. \ I / * ' . 




sinse. * 

Tbe.next level of criteriVis concerned with plans fof dte'intfodyction of ne 
field instrucnon^il experienceiVrhese <?oncerns li^ve two'foci;' / 

— Plafis st»oul3 rtield objectives and methods intc? an integrated ins^jcuc-" 

-OPJiaLESckage. j^^^Jw'^ suffi^ to inform any 'qualified instructor what 

'he is c;cpected^ip^^co^^pl^^ 

vi^ithin which these accomplia^irQ^nts are. to be achieved. - ^ - ^ / 
--"Plaris jhould^clarify" both tfie getjeraj^trategy_ by which field^ instruction 
/ will be dovetailed with the total scfcial^'Tij^rk ^ucatioft experience and 

^the' administrative procedures required'tq actoAplish this dovetailing. * 
The next level of criteria|is concerned ^th actuVJjest^blislmient of intended 
new fiefd instruction. Here the stanjlards ^t^c^Jj^^SS^taarily^'c^ assurance tljat 
hmebf the desirable intentions.esijta^lished in prior pkowng have been eroded in 
^ >,T£rafi^tioy3to ppef^atiqns. ^ ^ , ''^^ , , ' ^ ^ , " ' \ 

The jjRxt level ^f Griteria is c@ncertied with two tinpiedijire effects of 'fieli^ 
instructiia^n.^The fir;^t is the .effect on capacity of tlie"inseitution(s) to |)rovide 
jocial wdrk education. An incf^asivin capagif^ mii^ or m^y no^ be an objecti^egof 
the ^newjield instruction, hi condtwcting a comjjrehensive assessment, however^ ity 
will almost aiways be desii^able to determine what eff/ct ^he new field ihsoruction 

. ■ • ■ .\se- . ■ ■ • ■' 





has on the numbcr of sycudents who can be accommodated. The other effect of^ 
cSncern at tins level is the expansion of skills, ki^wled^/*mQtiyations, and, 

> . attitudes' which results froni the jiew field inst rue tionT^othf rational analyses of 
~^*'new-^ersus piripr experienps and^mpirical comparisons of stiide'nt behavj6r are in 
/* order in maKing this,determination. ^ - 0 

The next. level of criteria is concerned \vith two somewhat less direct effects 
^- of the new field instruction. The first is the effect oF tlie nfew field instruc^iop orf 
applicati6ns for social vS^rk educatton. Both the numbofrs and qualificMions of 
'ap{)^canfs should be o^ coj^c.ern. !t"witl probably b^ very difficult or imp^sible to 
, ■ attribute ^changes in the rt\itht>^5^or qualifications of applicants precisely to new 

> ■ field instruction. However, -when applicants cite the quality of field, instruction as 

a positive reason for applying, if should be considered in evaluation.^ The other 
' ' effect 'of riew field insSuction a^^thij lev^l is concerned only" wi?h nfw'offerings at 
* the undergjfaduate level. It is the effetr undergraduate, field instruction may have 
:> on the proBabijicy of enteri^ gra^Rrate W^jat'work education. The effect can, of 
course, d&Tti ei^ther- dft-ection, j^resultin^n either an' increased or a decreased 
probability of .entering graduate school, Als<?, the effect may be eithe^ immediate 
' or deferred. It is possible, that under graduates^ex posed to a particul^^et of field* 
' experiences may be more io^lined to e'nter social work 'positions inxmediately 
upon graduation,' but they maj also 50 on ta graduate school after some per^iod of 
work experience, Jn 3ny events the relativt rates of entry into graduate school 
should [Jtbbably l(e taken into account in evaluating a projecf or the Program, 
Attributing entry-crates for -gr^Huate education to new field instrbciion cannot 
^ easily .be done without rigorous experimentation m wh_icK some^tudeSt? c^cpo^d 
the new fkM instruction are compared id" tl^e not^o expQsei^. Though m(icfi 
■ more equjytScal^ inquiry into.tljc reasoris-vvhy jgradaa'tg.^*i4ake their occupational 
—and futi^Vducatiorrchpic^ts may befdf some -uTe i^ a deterpii nation of 

^^^uM^rect effects ofit^iw field instruction^ . 

^ . The'nejct levePof ^^riteria ii concerKcd'wIth wHat effect, if any^ new -field ♦ . 
\ instruction Has on the prqbabjlky en faring ^cial Avo^k^ Here, too,^?here must 
be a concern for both quantitative and qualitatiye aspects. Field ifvstru^tioh which 
screehsfcut stjud^nts who Would lattr^ fin4 sophfl worlTincompatible serves a useful 
function, Th^ tricky patt of determining jthjs] f ole oTnew jield insV52i§lD,yi,^".^01^ 
''^^r?* soctaT^orlc^is to find suttab1e~c6mparison groups,^grbups having equivalent 
: ciiaracteristics except for the field instruction. This will usually Qor Ije^strictly 

pdsiible and recourse may wel} have to be had-to^njJKh'broader comparisons of , 
' ■ mofc gtoups, each of wliich is ton>parab!e in/only limTt^ ways. 

The most ultimate l^vel' of criteria is concerned w'itTv, demonstrating that 
individuals expiSed to the new field 'instruction pVovide abett/i; quality off social 
services th^jn persons lacking such AA)osure^Tliis clem<?nsirraruan IS-subject to all 
^f the vicissitucks previously idehtiffe^^for the nipst ult^^na^e^evel-.o¥^dt^^fe for 
« adding new socjiat work educatioji opportunities: It has tlie additional' complies- 
tion of needing^to, partial out the, effects of th^ new £iel<Hnstnjction as ^disdnc-t 
* from the pther social worKeducation with which fteld instru.otJpn*is associated. 





Develop and for I mpfemeut * , 
Social Work iidttcotiou limovaiiot}^ 
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. ^pfhe development' and/Qr implcm^ntati^j" of social virotk education innova- 
tions inc!tides the followiiig six areas; ^" * ^ ■ ' . ^ 

• Making offerings more i>iUTdisciprTti:tt*v -{n liier^rchy of crkeHa" in tls^s^^^ 
area is^resented in Figure 9}. ' " *^ . ' , ' 

• Addmgjpr enriching emphasis on spicialjzotLptogr^nis and/or^tobl'em^ (a 
merarchy of criteria^in-this area is pjcs^nccd ih^lgure 10), . \. J \ 

•'flyding dimensions to social work roles hierarchy of critreriann thi^ ■ 
^ area is presented in Fig, 1*^ * \ 

• Integrating levels of instnccion *(a hierarchy of^nteria/or tSi^iar^a-i? 
presented in Figure 12), ^ * 

■ • Iticegra>tiag modes of iiistructioiy (a hitirarcli)^ or>w&etnrnn this area; is 
^ presented in Figure 13). J * S J ' 

• Developing and applying innovative methods oflmtrOction -(aMnerg/diy 
of criteria for this area is preseftted-in Figure 14), - ^ ^ ^ 

The first^level of criteria, for making edtioitional offerings more interdiscipli- * 
nary (Ffgtire 9) is idenuf^ng tfie f^otentiaL for iftiprpving ,SQcial work^educatfon ^ \ 
by making its cSntent m&te, at least diff^reii^ly^ interdisciplinary^" in n^'tyr^^. It 
is in two parts - identiCying additional disciplines tliat. might .b^ represented and 
identifying new material relajting to ^ready-rreprcSented di5:piplirie^. Critfiriti^at-Hii$ --^ 
level should imply staTidards'ivhich require )4iat new rfiateriaj ^hd disciplines be 
cles^fly justified on the basis of iegitim-jited SQcial worii ledticafiott otgectivi&s. 

Tfie next level of cnteria i& concerned vwitK dern'onstrating ef£ectite: effort 
toward actual incDrporationjof interdllfipHiiary'Tnat^riaiih social ^^rkedScitiDni -1^ 
"Here essential standards ar^ 'of at Jeast two'vairieties; ' , ' , " " >* v- /; 

^ -The effort must fee directed; along, lines clearly, clin\patib|e ^wJth thev./j 
' broader social work e3ucation objejCtivcs.-Titat isJefforts^6vv^rd\riiakM>^ 
social work education morf interdisciplin^^rj^^ rtysr jrip't becotae self- ^ ; 
justifying, but must be justified * in ."^erffi5/of:*;tiie, l3rgijr;Si€>citil ".wb^li* 
education objectives- served by suekifiterdbcipJhiArVtjpiitc^^^^^ j y\ / \ 

* ^ T4Tr"mte^d4^iplifi{H^-ma*er.ial--€i^^ -b^-oy*^pij£-4t5idi^ irLi« 

delated disciplines iJnder a social^work I^jbte^^Ttic^ rtf^^;;*!^^^^ 
. ' material must Ue fully intepated" into iiTe^a>ia^^'jdt^^ 

theoryand practiced * \^ -^v '/rV ' -* ' <' 

* 'The next level of criteria is concerned with' th^^ticte^ af'tiie^ 
mcorporate mbre interdisciplinaiy material mto ih^'sQc\^l''yvQ^ 
experience;. The principal standard here jj^iat tliViJfriginajtl^t^^fe^^ ' 
interdisciplinary material have teen tnet v/itJtout\cOmpr6t^>iK^v'-^^^ 
backing oif^ front original intent is fully justiQcd iii the ligiu of yfeiinis2taH(!es.. ' * 
- The next l<^e{ oY criteria iirconpernecj with ho^ r^^lcvant ^Vd^TiTLpOTjan ■ 
new material from other disciplines is forsodal work as tljat^material has B^^^n " " 
incorporateci into the'^' sociaL work education experieXLce.^Tkeae* crit^^ 
askingv'once ^the actual curricalum rnodificatio*i ha^ j?^enf-,cafr)ea ottt, liotTi"^-. 
whether the original intent was appropriate and whetrjusx the'^rcalis^ion" of vthat- *-\- 
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k) Graduates Expo^d tq Interdisciplinary 
Curriculum DemoiistiBte Relevant Kf^wledge 

■ . 5tSktHson the'job To a Gpater Exterft^Thafv / 
Equivalent Graduates INtot So Expiosed 




D^Mora or Setter Qualified 

i^der^raduat^ Enter X^raduate Social 
^ork Education as a Result of ^ ^-^ 
ferdisciplinarV Curriculum 



j) More or Better Qualified Graduates ^ 
Enter the Soctal-WoVk Field asa 
Result of the Mor^ interdrscipltq^ry 
Curriculum . 



.g) More or Setter Oyalified Applicants 
Attracted as a F^sult of the 
Increased Interdrsciplmary 
Curricutom 



T 




e) Additional Discipitnes Represent 
'* JnSVVE Graduate or Under » 
graduate Cunriculu^ 




h) Student^ Social Work Knowledge 
^ and Skills Increased as a Result of 
Interdisciplinary Curriculum 



r 



f) New Material from Djsciplj'hes 
Represented in SWE Graduate or 
Uridet^raduate CurrtculurTT- . 



c)^Effort Made to,Represent^tlditionai 

Oixiptines m Graduate or UrVder- 
. graduate CiKriculum , ' . 



d) Effort Made to tnclOde New 
Material from Dtsciplmes in 
^radudte*or Undergraduate 
Cufriculum 



T 



trhat MIghtBe tlepresef^ted in the SWE* 
Graduate or Underg^duate Curriculum 



J. 



bl Identification of New Material from 
Afready-lnSluded Disciplme^That ' 
^ight Be Represented in the SWE ; 
GracMkteor Undergraduate^rriculum 



Figwre 9. 'A Hierarc'ny of Criteria for I^akim/Offerjngs 
* -'^More= interdiscipHna^y (Objectnp/Area A^^ 
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intent was adequate. Not dnly n\ust the ^curriculunvwith the integrated new 
material be considered in its own right, there must, also be a concern for, any 
materia] deleted from the curriculutfii to make room for*the new material. Also, 
there is appropriately a concern for alternative materfal which might have been 
included in the curriculum in liei* of the new interdisciplinary material That is, 
thq new material must not only be appropriate inits ofwn'right, it must^also be 
justified in terms p( the alfemative material which ir^ displaces and/or precludes. 
The demf>nstration^ implied here can most convincingly be -provided by testing 
student capabilities under alternative curriculum configurations, but this will not 
usually be practicable, Howeyor, content analysis of curricula against social work 
education objectives4an provide information of interest. Perhaps most important, 
the rlkw material needs toie^justified rationally against competitors for a place in 
tht;Curriculuni. " ' ( - ^ 

The next level of criteria is concerned with the effegt of new interdisciplinary 
Vnat^Al.rn a corriculuin on^the number andqualiGc^tioris.of applicants for social 
woriFeducation, The problAjis-here are analogous to thosie discuss?^d for new fiehl 
StrMCUCrti, * . ' 
,The next .tfevel of critem^is concerned with these effects of new interdisci- 
plinary ^^^terial on studenitS exposed to them. One is a determination of the 
-^extent t£> which srudeixts acquire the skills, Jtnowledges, apd behavioral tendencies 
-injehded hy new interdisciplinary materials. This is probably best established 
Mjnie-forrn of stiul^c tejsti»g< The secpnd'effe<;t applies only to undergraduate , 
^ social Vifork e/ucatton. It is concerned with the effect of new-mte^discipli- 
y init^nal;on *tie prSbability oFentering graduate socjal work education, and 
;UftpIies Jili-qCthc problems discussed for the analo'gous criteria for field 

/tiisttijictiptf,:'*! ' '. y 

T'jCloselyi related totbe issite^ involved in estimating theampatt-o^nEw material 
/on eiitry^ihio ^aduate ^hoof ^re the issues haying to do with tly number and- 
q,yil?incatiob^' X)f 'students" actually entering ,sociaJ *work. Here again, the 
cOJtsrd^ratiotv^:-' ^MSgest^H earlier for the analogous criteria for field instruction 




Xi\^^-&24-^^^^^^* effect of fiew 

,J*jterdi5C!p|[P^]p^ per/ormance oF persons exposed to^ 

Jt. All ^Mhfi, difficulties in maETng jiidgment^ at chi&levTjl, alluded to under fi^ld 
j\jistiiuetion, apply. stjouid* feel n^t'i^d, hcw/ever,^that one* need not make such 
jiidgmehts in a holistic and uiidifferentW^ way. Properly developed and^ 
'evaluated -interdisciplinary, matepial will have clearly specified intended 
effects MponOihe characteristic •perforniance of SQcial workers exposed to it..Thu3, 
in seeding ilmortnation from g^aduates^ work colleagues, supervisors, and 
recipients of sWlc^s, it is not necessant^to spefex transparent evaluations of 
whether" the* grjfduates of interest are overSl '^Tb^f t :r'* in some holistic sense* 
Rather, one can seeic information ali^ut performance charactetistics which are not 
obviously desirable or urMesiratle to an individual lAfa'hiiliar with*the rationale 

underlying the job follow-up. , . ^ ^ V ]fr^^ ^- 

, The consideranuii^ relating to criteria for addiijg or enric^fiin'g emphasis^* 
^peiialized^programs an'd problems (Figure IP) ' m^i, ^lo cri^ria for adding 



k) Gr^aduates Exposed to New Emphases Demonstrate ftelevant 

Knowledge and Skill on the Job tq a Greater Extent Than 
' Equivalent Graduates ^04 So Exposed 



-t 



j) Graduates Exposed to New Emphases 
Qemonstrate Relevant KnoA^iedge 
aijd Skill on the Job 




j) More or.Better Qualified Under- 
graauaies enter uraauate oociai 
Work Education as a Result of 
the New Empha^s 












\ 
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' g) Students Acquire Knowledge and 
. Skill Related to New Bmphase^s , 

* * 




h) New Knowledge and Skill Achieve^ 
Wfthoiit Sa^Fiftcing Other Needed 
Education ^ 

< 



f) Incorporation of New Emphases Accomplished 
■ 1 



e) Platis Made to Incorporate New Emphates 

't^. 



d) Areas of Empt>6sis to be Add^d 
* Compatibte With Prot>abl(9 Future 
Tcends in Social Work 



Areas of Emphasis to b^ Added Match Oe|^iciejiGi^ ^ 
* BetweerrWork Reqtiirefnents and^revailin^pducationaP 
Content - ^ / ^^4^ ' ^ ^ / 



■I 



b) Specialised Prpgrams/Problem&ldentifi 
' ,for Emphas*? in SWE Gcacfuatepurrl»^lu 
' or Undergraduate SeqtftT»ce 



-*a) Appropriateness of AdtJIrlg £m^^sis on 
Specialised*' Pro gcams/Problms ^ 
' Gdocatfonal Exp^rieoce Determi^^d 




Fi^re 10.'- A Hieraichy ctf Criteria for Ad^ih^px EnricJiiny Emphasis on 
' ' ' , ^"^'Speciafj^ed Programs and ^/o0}emMOb$ective Area A^) , 



k) Graduates Exposed to Instruction on the fJew Dimensions 
Demonstrate Relevant Knowied^je and SJtiH on the Job lo a 
Greater Extent Than Equivalent Graduates Mot So Exposed 



jlGraduates Exposed to lnsTr*uction*pn the Hew Dimensions 
Remonstrate Reievai^t Knowiedge and Skill on the Job 



g) Students Acqutre 
- Knowledge and. 
Skill Related to 
New Dimensions 



New Knowledge and * 
Skill Achieved Without 
Sacnficing Other 
Needed Education 



at- 



\) More or Better Quahii^d 
Undergraduates Enter y 
Graduate Social Work 
E<ducation as-a ResuU ^ 
of New Dimensions 



0 Incorporatfon of New Otmensrohs Accomplished 

— ^— — ■ 



ej pla^f^ade to Incorporate New Dimensions 



w p^ijiensions to be Actded- 
Are Compatible with PrbbaWe 
Future Trends \n SociaJ Work ^ 



c) New Dim'enSions to be Added Match*Deficiencies Betweari Work 



b) New Social Work Dimensions for Addition 
to the Educatiortal Exper*ence Idei^ttii^d^ 



a) Appropriateness of Adding New Social Work Dimensions 
to the Educatronal Experience Cfetermne^ 



Figure 1 1. A >Hierarchy of Criteria for Adding Dimensions to 
Social Work 4^oles (Objecflve Area A-5J 



dimensiom& to social work roles (Figure 11) slt^ generally analogous to tlvose 
disfCussed Cor field , instruction and new interdisciplinary. materials. Even more 
similar are the^criterion c on sitie rations for these two areas of problems and work 
roles. To avoid a very higli ctegro; of re^iUndancy in discussing these areas, only 
selected special considerations concerning the sample liierarchics are discussed. 

It is well to jiote'initinily the close relationship between the Jtwo, areas t>f 
objectives to which the resjgective criterij apply. Clearly, appropriate social work 
roles will be derived, Tit in part, from the kinds of social welfare programs 
workers support and the problems they encounter in the field. Indeed, a decision 
as to whether innovative curpculuin [naterial derives more distinctly^ frotii new 
programs, problems, or roles will frequently be quite arbitrary. Both the 
programs/problems and the roles innovations are^much concerned with'bringing , 
and/ or maintaining the currency of social work education in the face of a rapidly 
changing social welCare environment, ' . 

What is unique about the area of prQgrams and probletiis is tlie effort to draw 
into social work education essential features of the social work environment with 
which the graduate is likely to need to cope. The progression of these criteria 
seeks to assure that the important programs and problems are identified, 
appropriate choices are made aijnong the candidates for inclusion in the curriculum, 
"the transition from real-world* environment to classroom or field instruction bDth 
"retains the essential chara^cteristics of the reaI-worI3 phenomena and provides a 
meaningful educational experience, and the re^vltin^ experiences do, in fact^ 
prepare students to perform more effectively inline ^ce of programs^nd 
problems they meet upon entering social work. ItKi^so essential^ however, that 
criteria are applied which assume that preoccupation with particular programs and 
problems does not dominate the educational experience at the ^x^e*wej>f equally 
or mofc important aspects of sodal vi^ork educa'tion. ^ ^ 

The progression of criteria for adding dimensions t<3 social work role^ratlier 
closely^ parallels that for adding emphdsis on pi'ograms/problcms. HoWever, the 
concern for social work roles encompasses nbt^only the'new, rt)les that may be 
required f6; new programs and problems, it also includes being responsive to the 
idenxification of more powerful and effective way's of dealing with traditional 
^obrlenT^ and^suppomng-tra J i tio i iH y r o gr^ " 
both the addition'' of new roles and sharper definition j>f traditional roles. They 
are not^ limited to reflection of these improved role definitions in t\\e educational 
exj^erience, but must extend also to a concern for the effect of these fole^ 
definitions on the social work performance individuals ex^iosed to them. 

The sample hierarchy of crittrria for integrating levelsof insdruction (Figure 
1,2) follows a progression similar in^many respects "to alf of those discusser? on 
previous pages. However, there are a number of unique consideration's which 
impinge upon the definition anid application of operational criteria for integrating 
levels of instruction: ' - ' ■ ' • * 

-There is fi^r from universal agreement among social work educators as t6 
the roJes of and ^lationships between undergraduate and graduate social 
-work education. This medns tliat prior definition of the rules by wtiich 
**better integration of levels'* will be judged is of critical importance. If 
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k) Graduates Exposed to Ir^tegrated Instruction Wt>p 
Eriter Social Work Perform Better Than Equivatent 
Graduates Not So Exposed^ 



j) More Oradij^tes Exposed to Int^Pdted instruction Enter 
Social Work Than Equivalent Graduates Not So Exposed 



g) Entry c/t Graduates of 

Undergraduate Se^uenc^ 
^ inteOther Institutions' 
Social Work Programs 
Facifitated 



h) lyiovement from Under* 
graduate Secjuence to ^ 

■ Social Wbrk Graduate 
Program in Same Instl- . 
tutton Facilitated 



e) Progress Through the Under- { 
gra.duate Sequence Facilitated 



i) Entry of Students 
^ from Otfier Institutions 
.Jntothe Graduate 
'Program Facilimed ' 



f ) Progr^ 


LThrough the Graduate 


Cufricul 


ihnri Facititated 



dl integration of Instructional Levels Acco'rrpiished' 



c) Ef^rts IVIade to ImproveTntegration of if^struQtional Levels 



' b) l^lanf l\^ade for Better Integration Instructional Levels 



a) Benefits from Integra^tn^g instructional Levg^ Identified 



Figure 12. A Hierarchy of'Crtteria for Integrating ' 
Levels of Instruction (Objective Area A'6) 



ERiC. 



.■■■\ 
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individuals with ,one model of optimum multi'Ievcr integrationr are 
responsible for the effort and individuals with a different orrcJitation 
carry out, assessmejit \^ithouf clear prior 'agreement* on objectives, 
philosophical differences^rather than failure accomplish intended 
objectives^ ^re likely to determine th^ outcomes ^f assessment. There ar^,: 
for example, some graduate educators who feci thkt there arc many 
backgrounds in the behavioral and soicial sciences which are supenol' to 
undergraduate social work education as, preparation for graduate training 
J ^ in social work* Other persons responsible for undergra^uatii social work 
; ^ , ediJcatipn have'prepafation for gr^uate work in s<3cial work education as 
. a primary goal. Obviously^ if persons from both persuasions arc involved" 
^ 'in arj; effort and itsvassessrrtent, scime precise deFm^tions of intent and 
,^ exp^tations are in order before m^jor commitments are made. ^ ^ * ' 
^ •' -Integration of Ifevelsi of instruction frequently involves consideration of 
multipFe institutions since students commonly change ifnstitutions be-' 
tween: their undergradifete'and graduate education. Even in the same 
^ institution, it is not uncommon for undergraduate and gr^duat<; social 
work education to be admijiistrativefy separated. All of this means that 
criteria for judging the effectiveness of efforts to in tegrat'i; levels of 
insttucJiion JCnust allow for open-endedness/ Undei;graduate^ social work* 
education must allow for effertive ^transition i^ito a number of dif^rent 
graidtiate*contexts. Graduate social work educa^yon must ficcommodate 
students from a variety of undergraduate backgrounds^ Particularly at the 
graduate level, itMs desirabje to allow for a kind o]f^individualiz*ition of 
the educational process to minimize duplication between undergraduate"" 
< and graduate experiences^ " J_ - 

- Criteria, iof judging^the success of effoi^ts to integrajSrfevels of instruction 
ke intOfc account that beneficfet effects may resutt only for 
who experience both undergraduate and graduate social work 
Education, / ' ' ^ ^ ^ ' 

, - Efforts to improve the integration cSf le\wls of tn^trilction may be deeply 

I Jinbcdded^ iri^^^and strongly^related j;o^{o*lier kjncis_pf_obj^c^iYe^,^^For^ 

' example,-new field 'ir^ruction\ new interdisciplinary materia],^mpiiases 
on 'n^ prografns and/or pro^lemsjand sharper defitH^oLi of swialVvrfFk 
roles can all carry with them ap i)<nent to enhaCnce the v^ical it)tegraV<rii 
of social work education, ^ ' - 

The sample hierarchrps of criteria for iiitegrating modes of instruction (Figure 

13) and for developing and applying innovative m^tlipds of instruction (Figure' 

14) are generally qtiite sTmilar. The principaMifferences resuIt^ from a somewhat 
riiore. detailed breakout 'of l^els and substaative issues, at the same" lev^l for 
criterion areas r^latin^g to methods. The criterion considerations fp/ both are 
sufficiently analogous to those previo^usly ^outlined for other forms of jpcial work 
'education in novations 'that we will avoid undue redtindancy^ hete /by limiting the 
discussion to items having special application to instructional mpdes'^nd methods, 

^Criteria for integrating^ modes oF instructions and for ' deVclopmenc and 
application /^f methods of instruction shar^ the characjfefristic ©f beif^ depcndc[it 



^-.ruena. i 
must 'tali 
Itudents^ 



i) graduates Exposed to Inte^mted InstrMCtiopal Modes Who * 
' Enter$ocia[Work Perform B^tter*Than Equivalent Graduates 
fiox E:>itpo$ed ^ - , 



More Gradu^es Expo^ to rnte9ratdd fnstmctional MofJes 
Enter Social Work Than Equivalent Graduj^tes Not So ^ < 
■ Exposed ^ ' ^ ' 



g) More or^Better Qualified UAder^ 
grad gates Enter into Graduate Social 

' ■ Work Education as a Result of 
Integrate^lnstructional Modes 



e) Integration bWnstmctional Modes 
, Results in a*Reduced Level of , 
Dropout and/or Failure ^ 



f) Integration of Instructional Modes 
Results in a Higher Knowledge and 
Skill Level ' 




d) Integration of 'Instructional Modes Accomplices 



c) Efforts Made to Improve Integratfonbf Instryctional MofJes 



bj Plans Made for Better Integration of Instructional Mode^ 



a) Benefits from Integrating Modes of fhstm^tion Identified 



Figure T3. A Hierarcf^y of Criteria for Integrating Modes 
of Instruction {Objective Area A-7J*S 



m) Graduates Exposed to innovative Instructional Methods Who 
t £nter Social Work Perform BetterThan Equivalent Graduates 
Not S9 Exposed ^ ' ^ 



^ ij More Graduates Exposed to Innovative Methods of Instruction 
' Enter Social 'Work Than Equivalent Graduates NotSo 
Exposed 



j) Innovative Methods Facilitate 
Acquisition of Intepded 
Knowledges and Skiljs 




*f} More or Better QuaUfied Under-^ 
graduates Ent^ into Graduate S<JCial ^ 




Work Education's a Result of 
Innovative Instructional Methods' 












h) Innovative Metho<Js Implerrieoted 




i) Dropout and Failure Rate Reduced 
by Application of Innovative 
Instructional Methods 


^ and Accepted^ 






* 


f) Innovative Methods of 
Instruction Designed and 
Developed ^ ' 




g) Methods Tried Out and Deficiencies 




Elimrnated 



e) Efforts Made to Ac^6nr>pHsh Innovations in Instructional Methods 



d) Plans f^ade lor Design, Oevelop^ment, ar>d Imptementation of 
innovations in Instrjuctional' Methods . 



7^^ 



* c) Expected Benefits of Contemplated InnovationsrDefined 



^) Shortcomings of Existing 
Instructional Methods Id'entift^d 



b) Potential Innovations rn ^ ; 
' Instructional Methods Idenu^jed 



Figure 14. A Hierarchy of Criteria^for Developing and Applying 

Innovative Met}\ods of Instruction (Objective Area A-S) 



tipotii sub&: 

upgrdcle I 'r 
mean ng^u 



upodi sub&untive educational objective's .fot thi;ir meaning. That is, oitre does ifot ^ 
modes and methods of instruction in the abstract-they can , be 
^Uy evaluated only within the context^of the dcsire<i stiident cliarac- 
teristics.Vyie is frying to achieve* Whether one is concerned with old ormnovatiye . 
educ^ciohpii sub'stancc, studentcharactefbtics provide the "basic frapie of reference 
within wHich criteria for instructional modes and methods mi!lst be assessed. , 

The development and application of i.nnovativefmeth9ds t)ft instruction are 
closely lin|ied to the integration-of instructional ntodes. In the fina^ analysis; there 
is a contit lium of activities wliich must be arbitrarily distinguished. Ho^yever, th$^ 
distinction jmay sometim^is be useful §ince4t is sog^^mc^ pbssibfe to igiprove the 
of existing instructional mefthods without any si^ificant new methods 



mtegratioi 



, dev.^l6j)met t^for example, puUin"^ field ins true tioii and classroom discussion into 
closer alignment without any fundamental cl^ange iii. the methods used for either. 
The conveiie does not hold, .however. Any time . there are significant innovations 
in mctllod; lof instruction, the full range of criteria for evaluating whether they 
arc fully ami effectively integrated into the total curriculum 'bec<An^s potentially 
.relcvani 



B^Stulen 



Obtain i tuc ents anS/df 



^Provide 

Obt; 
strength 
vantaged 
services 



ituilent Services . - " ^ ^ * ^ . ■ ^ ^ 

:; iniu^ students dnd/or providing student services .subsulrws the.areas of 
ing stttdont services and malcing;opentiigs for minority a^d/or di^a^- 
stiicfents. A sample hierarchy of criteria for strengfhenitig student 
presented in Fijgure 15. A sample hierarchy of criteria for makifi^ 
openings tor minority and/ 6c disadvantaged students is presented in Figure. 16.' 

A fiiids n^ntal problem in assessment of student services* is that parent 
^ucatiorlal nstitutions rightly pijovide a great variety of studet^t services in the 
normal pi: ur!e of their operations. It would be neither. feasible nor appropriate for 
SWE proj icti to'duylii^ate these services. This means tHat the^strengthening t>f 
stude^it 's rvi:es .under the SWE Project Grant Program will be limited in* scope, 
ite ia applied to such efforts piust fully take int^ account tfie existing 
f ;he * institution. Every favorable judgment concerning action to 
student services under the project jnust include k consideratioit of l\ow 
actions and their results dovetail with the main lin« of institutional 
ices. 



and the c 
services 
strengther 
^^ell such 



>stud(;nt sei 

As wim all criteria arranged along a dimension of^pi;oximity,,the criteria for 
"sirengthcnmg student services begin with a definition of n^ed. Separate 
|consideratiDn b" given to outreatch, in^school, and placentent .(job and further^ 
education) iservices because the profile of need might be quite different for each* 
T^yo standa|rds apply tcneeds^recognized in each area of services: . , 

- Re^gnized"^ needs^ fully account for existing services and potential for 
theKr expansion without efforts^unded und^r the SWE Grant Prugramj 

- Semce ne^&ds are related to, and justified by, broader^mangower and 
educational requirements and objectives: - 



: y . ' ^_ 

'D More Graduates Enter Jobs in Social Work, Locate More 
Appropriate Jobs and/or Locate Jobs^n Reduced Time as 
a ^sult of Improved Student Services ^ 



j) Jncrftased Quantity and 
' Quiallty 6i AppHcants- 

Attritfutable^to Improved 

StudentServices 



j] Decreased Dropout and/or 
Failtirejncreased Knowl- 

^ edge and Skil] Acquisition 
Attributablato Improved' 

- ..Stujjent Services , 



k) More'Und^graduate 
Exposed to Improved 
Student Services £ntd 
^Qraduate Social 'Work\ 
^ Education Jhan Equi' 

. lent Ui^di^rgrddudtes 
Not S^^xposed 



h) Pgtential Students, Students, Former Students Make Greater 

Use of Irriproved Services Than_of Those Nbt Having Impro 
* Features - 



gl Improvements^ade in StudentSeryicesas a Result P>oject 



f) Efforts Made for Improvemehtsin Student Services 



e) Plans Madie for the iftiprovement of Student Services 



/ 



d) R e id ti on ships<Amon9 Different Areas ' 
of Jt^dentServjce^peflnod . 



E 



"^a) Roie^ of Outreach and 
^ Seiection Services in 
Achieving Effective 
SocJa) Work Educatior^^' 
* Defined ■ , : 




b) Role_oy(n<School 
Services in Achieving 
Effectivje^SociaLWork 
Education Defined 



/ 
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c( RoJe o^/tacement . 
fes in Achieving 
fctive Social Work 
ucation Defined 



Fig^rd 15i A Hisrarcny of Criteria for Strengthening 
Student Sarvi^ {O^ectlv^ AmTB-l} 



f 



n) Performdnce of Minority /Disadvantaged Graduates Who Enter 
Social Work on a Par with Other^Gradpates * . % 



ml Prop<^rtion of Minoritv/I^dvantaged ^r^duates -Entering 
. "^Social ^OTk on a Par with Other Graduates ^ 



k) Increased l^umbers of Minority/ 

Disadvantaged Students Acquire ' 
. Social Work Knowledge and Skids 



I) Increased Number of Minority/ 
Disadvantaged Studeots from Under- 
graduate School EnteHng Graduate 

* Social Work Education « 



h) Increased Numbers of 
Qualified ^^^norlty/ 
Disadvantageid 
Applicants 



i) Increased Numbers of 
Minority/Dlsadvantaged 
Students * 



j) Decreased Dropout 
and/or FaMur^'Rateof 
Minority/Disadvantaged 

-/,Studen^ ' 



g) Faculty and SuppoYtmg Staff Oriented to 'St>|i:iar Needs and 
Problems of Minorltv/Dlsadvantaged Studei\ts arid .Ftesources 
Available tQ Meet Them . -\ ' 



B) Student Services Modi^ed to Meet ; 
Needs of Minority/pisadvantaged , 
Students *y 



J) CtifrjculaModified to Meet 
^ Nf€ds ofMinoritv/Dlsadvantaged 
Student^ 



d) Efforts Mad^to Incr^seOpportvinitiesfor 
Minority/Disadvantaged Student^ \ 



I 



c) Plans Made for Prosti^ng Openings for^Minority/ 
Disadvantaged Students " / 'V 



a) Need for Positive Action to 
Encourage Minority /Disad^/antaged 
Students to Enroll in SWE Defined 



b) Spep1al^rc)|)lems of Providing SWE, 
0^rtui;^t»es for Minonty/ 



Disadvantaged Students Identified 



Figure 16. A Hiitarchy of Crkerta for Making OpenjngMorM^ , / 

^ ^hd/or Di^sadvantaged Students {ObjectiveXre^ B-ZBiB-^}, / 




The next.lev^l bf- criccna for strengthening studen^services is concerned wi'th 
defining relationships among the various kinds of student services. This involves 
assurance tfiat relationships among contemplated new service features are 
j^ecognized as well ^s relationships of contemplated new service features with 
existing services. , , * ,/ 

The next level of criteria is concerned with, the' effectiveness of plans for the 
improvement of student services* The criteria implied here go beyond those for 
criteria at lowerjevek hy requidng delineation of a schedule of activities having 
good probability of achieving the desired changes. It is here that special assurance 
of compatibility bet^^feen contemplated new service features with existing services 
may be involved. The next two levels of criteria arc concerned with a 
demonstration that planned efforts have, in fact^ been made ai^d th<U the intended 
aagrpentations of student services have been achieved. 

"thejiext level of criteria is concerned with tfie use students make of new 
services and service features. Although use does n9t necessarily imply effective- 
ness of the new services, it is a necessai'y coiidition that services be effective. Use 
measutes can be C)btaine4 by keeping a running record on all identified users at 
, the ti{ne of use, as well as by getting 'retrospective 'reports from applicafl'ts, 
students^ and former students. Where practical, runping records are preferred* 
because of the dangers of biased recall A comparison of runnijng records and 
recalled utiIization#will frequently be of interest, • 

There is next a multi-lay eyre d cluster .of criteria concerned with the effects of^ 
strengthened stu/dent services-ef^ts ori the quality of applicants for social work 
edqcation^ student dropfcut and/or failure rates,. on tlie acquisition of desVted 
knowledge and' slcills, on, entering advance social v/Cfik training, and oa entering 
social work professions. As with all areas of criteria,, Vigorou> judgments of effect 
at thjse \^^s c^n be made only with the support of data from relatively 
sophisticatfd^'^ experimentation. The perception of user^ of the services can be 
more simplv obtained and may be both interesting and suggestive, Howevet, only 
thtou^ tlie:apphcation of^suitable experimental controls is it possible to isolate 
the effects of improvements in student services with tclative assurance. , 

Making openings for minority and/or disadvantaged student^ involves strenth- 
ing Stujienft services as required to^ recruit jpinority and/dr disadvantaged students, 
provimng them with a^ suitable educational 'expetiehce, and supporting theiii 
Ttfffopts to gain further educational and/ or job opportunities. It may also requite 
fdnoamentai v changes i/i the structure, con^ent^ a^d instructionaf methods 
inv<ikted in socfel work ec!ucati9n, ^ ' s 

Minority and disadvantaged students have been grouped here because. ^ 

— Historically there has been an association between certain kinBs' of 
disadvantagemcnt and membership in certain fninorjty groups. 

— The motivations behind making openings for minority groups and for 
^ persons w^th^disadvantaged backgrounds are sometimes similar. " " 

However, none of the^operational criteria applied in this broad area should assuine 
that all membeil of a minority group are disadvantaged or that all economtca[ly 
or'educationally disadvantaged bt^long to a traditionally defined mincstity group. 
Regardless of the -kinds of disadvantagefnent or ethnic group representation 

' : • ■ ' 101 ' ■ ~ ■ 



involvedj the motivation fot special effojfts to make openings is ba^jcajly the.sanie, 
i.e. J to ovSrcoDie aay residual barriers to full i;epresen cation -of all social-ecoriotnic 
backgrounds in the social work professions. * » ' . * * 

* The ' first level of criteria for making openings for minority and/or 
disadvantaged students is concerned with defiiiition of appr^^prtate positive action 
^d the special problems' %udh actjonVwill entail if they are to successful. 
Principal "amon^the stantlards appropriate to this leve4 are:^ "* - ' ; 

- !den tinea tioti of a population of potential students vho^qan realistically^ 
be expected to avail fhemselves of openings, a population which fully 
meets definitions of minority representation and/or disadvantageiT\ent. 

- Explication of the ways in which entry ^haracteri^tics^of students will 
relate to their perfo/mamce characteristics upon graduation. ' - ' * 

* — identification of institutional traditions and characteristics that must 
chahge to'make th? studettt. openings neal.and*the prospects for their 
' successful' education in social work favorable. This may mean that there 
will havp to be a positive demonstration of motivation and capability of 
the institution to Accommodate to special nised? of minotjty and/or, 
. disadvantaged students.^ * ' 

The next level is concerned with the description of realistic ^plan's , for 
providing openings. Implied, here are not jiist standards for pFans^ which are. 
realisti*^ for obtaining the desired students, but ones which will assyre them 
f^vorabje prospects for successfully completing a social work educational 
experience and obtaining suitable employment in social work. The next Wei is 
concerned with* a |>ositive demonstration that appropriate efforts hay^ been 
exerte<i't*% carry out the plans. ^ - . >; ■/ ' ' 

The' next two levels are concerned with,demonstrating sutc^ssful*accompHsh- 
meijt of plans-first Jby making suitable ^Hnodifi cat ions to student services and 
curricula, and'then-by assuring that staff of the institution(s) are prepared to 
tarry out the int&iit of the modifications.,The standard having^most immediate 
applicability to these levels is that, existing knowledge concerning successful 
education of minority, and/or disadvantaged students at ^undergraduate zhd 
gtaduate levels is full^ reflected in the preparations |nade And opcftations carried 
outi - V ■ ■ ' V • \ - \ 

'fhi next leve| of criteria is concerned With C9ntin\iecl flow of the prescribed 
types o^'minority and/or disadvantaged students through the openings. Thif 
•iilicludes^ an adequate pool of ^pplibants^ mqtual acceptance of an' adequate 
rfumber of sludents/and an adequate proportion of students who graduate. The 
^aw numbers should b^ relatively ea^jt tp detcu-nline. Most difficult 'will be a 
suitable definition 6f' what constitutes' pdgr ^Educational disadvantage me nt* 
Possibly the most difficult flow to sustain will be persons ftorii an econcjmically 
disadvantaged background because of the a^dded econo)Wic burden placed on most 
individuals and families by post-secondary education. / • 

The next level of criteria f(*r making openings for minority, and/or 
^ disadvantaged students is concerned with effe'cts which are somewhat more^ 
i^jnoie ^n4 a'great deal mote difficult to dctermine-effects'on'the acquisition of 
sb'dal Work knowledge and skills and on later, educational experiences. The, effect 



on kno^yledgc and skill acquisition may look easy to determine but pnJy'at first 
glat^ce. There ate many social work skills which are not easily represented by test 
measures that can '^administered in a school setting. Also, >many of th^ , 
conventional testing methods have spurious (especially vctb;J) 'elements "which 

-spmatimes arj: biased against minority and disadvantaged grt)ups..Tiii5Li£.not to^ 
say that any relevant skills should not be considered for disadvantaged students,^ 
only that conv^rHei^ measures frequently carry undesirable' excess. baggagStthat is 
not essential to effective social work. Similarly, non-continuation in ac^vanceH' 
social work education may be^due to factors quite separate from the quality'of 
educational achievemept of minority or disi^dvantaged students. Nevertheless, it is 
ijicumbent'opon apy project or program which sets objectives of making openings 
for minority and/or disadvantaged 'students tC> provide a positive .dejgjbnstration 
that the students are acquiring rhe critical skills and are capably o£ successfiiT 
(;o^pletion of advanced training. Poorer _test rtcords^dV advanced educ^^ion^l 
experiences must be'analyzed and justified fully; they mu^t not be allowed to 
stand simply as a reflection of the way things are. If measures are biased, they 

^must be defined, if- the educational experience does jiot generate equality of 
capability,^ it needs improvement. " ' ■ 

The final two levels likewise involve? some formidable problems of gcirerating 
relatively unbjaCsed data. The Pir^t is'^'thc level of demonstrating^ that eqyalt 
proporrions ofWinoritj^.an<{/or\lisadvaruaged graduates entet social work as is the 

,case for other graduates, and that this entry is at equivalent wages and sJatus- The' 
fihal level is one of demonstrating that minority a'nd/or disadv'^ntaged graduates ' 
perform in social wel^re occupations at leafet as effectively as others. These 
demonstrations suffer all of the difficulties of rigorous flc termination of relatively 
remote effect? of educational processes, plus the special ones of p,vfercoming (or at 
least identi'fying) all of the hidden respondent biases ft)r 04 against ifiinority. and 

. disadvan^ged persons. Perhaps the most app^ropriate standarcls to^apply^at these^ 
levels are; ' ^ ' ' I 

- Art honest effort Jtb allow. niinorit^/disadvantagcdjgrad^ates Eo'shov^> up 
less well has been made, and tJicre isTio clear cjvidente of loss success, 

- Or, if there^is evidence of l^(S£s Access, it has bceij anafyzcd in depth and 
appropriate adjustnients of ftssessnf^nt anc}/or operations haVc been 
identified, " * \ ' ' ^ ' , ■ ^ 



Enhancing Faculiy Capabilities- \ . '* r * - ^ ^ \ 

Sample li1erarch?«s of criteria (or two ways of enhancing faculty capabilities:^ 
are shown in Figures 17 and J8- onc,seVise, eiilian^iig faculty capabilitiesxoiiid' 
be included ai part b£ strengthening social work.il\stit*vitions smce the eiiliancing 
of faculty capabilities should definitely scryc tp strengtbcVi che institution. 
H9wever, enhancement '^of faqultyxapabilitics ha? been held^ut as a separate area 
on^twocounts; * . / * i- ^ ^ , ' : ^ 

• Enhancement of.faculty capfabilities Is .pCjnajdr iipportancc iQ u^jown 
right. ' . J ^ 



^ • EnhaWcemdnc of facuhy capabilici^ has not onl^ Jnscicucion, 

■ strengjtiening implications, it is frequent^ly ' essential to. support th^ 
achievement of other objectives. * - 

The first level of criteria for bcith 'developing and augmenting faculty 
capabilities is concerned with defining«sui table roles for faculty anjJ,support staf^ 
in carrying forv^ard the SWE Program, Criteria for this role recognition' ^e 
basically of two types:' , , ^— 

— CriteHa concerned with recfuiting, organizing, or prtf aring faculty aiyl 
supporting staff to carry out planned ' activities under the program. 
Standards here are that s^t^ffing plans must be commensuri^te ^vith the. 
objectives and activitiesproposed. ' , ^ . ■ ' ^ ' * ~^ ^ 

— Criteria concerned with the strengthening of jlong-range social work 

■ educational capabilities of the iiistiimdon(s) involved in the' program. 
Here the stand^ds demaijd that the roles identified for faculty 

^ enjiancern^t be realistic relative to the current status of staffing for the 

institution, arid that these roles be a logical and appropriate step in 
» progressing toward long-range social work educational capability at the 
'-r _institiltiot\j^d). , ^ * ^ 

In the hierarchy for developing iaculty capabilities, the second level of 
criteria cohcerned with the identification of fip6wledge and skill competencies 
needed to be developed by SW£ faculty. ^- ' ' " 

, i' The n^ t level of criteria is condeme^ ^th the translation of perceptions o( 
desirable staff development into practical plans for accomplishment of such ' 
development. Standards at this Ipel dei^and both that the transition from desired • 
ends to expectations be aco^rnplished without essential compromise of the 
original objectives and that the e;cpecJt%tions be realistic relative to,resources and 
difficulties. The next leyel of criteria is concerned with a positive demonstr^on 
that efforts to develop faculty capability have been m^de in accordance with 
plans. The next l^el of criteria is concerned with evidence that development of 
the^ie^ded knowledge and skill competencies has be^n accomplished* / 

The next thrccf jevels of criteria are concerned with effects of faculty 
develop me nt'oTi the quality andqflwtity of applicants forsodal work education, 
the acquisition of social work capabilities i)y students, entry of graduates into 
more advanced sbcid work training, entry of graduates into social work jobs,'and 
performance on the job. None of these effects can be rigorously determined 
without relarively sophispcated experimentation. In parrici^lar, it is difficult to 
parrial out the impact of enhaoCed faculty separately from other program, 
features, Ho^isi^er, two. non-experimental determinations dan, if parried out with 
care and caution, contribute to useful operational ^decisions: , 

— Take measures of the relevant variables even if no suitable control 
measures are available and analyze rationally, what of the measured 

. ' effects are reasonably possible withouf the enhanced faculty* 
' ^ Find out from applicants, students, and graduates what their perception 
is of fciculty^role in each ejEfect of interest. No matter how consistent 
i these ,p*rceptions may be, they are likely, to be higkly subjective and 

subject to a variety of^iasing tendencies. Nevertheless, they may be a 

• ^ , 
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j) Graduates Entering Social Work perform More Effectively as a 
Result of E>cposure to Strengthened FacuUy ^ ^ . 



h) Strengthened. Faculty at Under- 

^dduate Level Results inlVtore or 
* Setter Quelified Entries into. 
Graduate SWe 



i) Number and Qualify of Graduates ■ 

Who Enter Social Work Increased 
* asaTlesult of Stret^gthened Fatuity 



f) Strengthened Faculty Results in 
, Greater Quantity 'Sl Imprbved 
Quality of Applicants . 



9) Strengthened Faculty Results irt 
Inr^proved Acquisition of Social Work 
. Knowledge and Skftfs by Students 



e) Development of Needed Knowledge and Skill Competencies^ 
'AccOmplishetj h ^ 



d) Eflorts Made to Develop Knowledge and Skill Competencies 



d^Ptans ModentoDevelop Knowledge and Skill Cojnpetendes 
1 — : — 1 ^ — ^ — ^ ' 



7 



b) Knowledge scid.Skt!l Competency t^eed? Identified 



2 



^a) Role of SWE Fapulty and Support F^r^sonnel fn Achieving 
Effective SWE Defined . ' 



Figure 17. A Hiera^cl1y of Criteria for Develo^^ng Factilty 
Capabilities (Objective Area C'1) ^ 
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k) Graduates Entering Social Work Perform More- Effectively 
as a Result of Exposure to Augmented Faculty 


* 










* 






i) Additionai Faiuhy at Under- 
graduate Level Results in^More 
^ or Better Qualified Entries into 
graduate SWE * ^ 




]) Numberand Quality of Graduates . 
. WhoEnterSocialWorklncreased 

as 3 Result 6J Additional SWE 

Faculty > 
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g) Additional Faculty Results in 
Greater Quantity and Improved 
Quality of Applicants 



h) Additional faculty Results in 

improved Acquisition of Social 
' Work Knowledge and Skills by 
Students 



d) Efforts Made to Recrujt, induct a^d Orient New SWE Faculty 



1t 

^dcfe to 



c) Plans MdCfe to Retruit, Induct and Orient Additional 
SWE Faculty V v 



b) Characteristics of Needed Additional Faculty Identified 
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e( l^ew SWE Faculty Recruited 




f) /Mew SWE Faculty Inducted, and 
- Oriented 
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a) Role.dfSWE l^culty and^H^ort Personnel in 
' "Achieving Effective SWE Defined 



Figure^8> A Hierarchy of Criteria for Augmenting Faculty^ 
Capabilities (Objective Area C-2) 
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helpful source of insight in ^tteifipting to identify the possible and 

' ptobable effects from enhancing t^ulW Capabilities. ^ 

In the liierarchy for augmenting faciB^^ capabilities, the second )evel of 

criteria is concerned ivith the identification of characteristics of additional faculty 

needed to achieve effective social work educationVf he next level of crite^a b 

i_ concerned vfi&i the translation of perceptions of desirable staff with practical 

plans for recruitings inducrihg and orienting such staff. Vbe next level of criteria is 

' concerned with a positive deiQonstration that efforts toVecruit^ induct and orient 

&ctilty Have been made in accordance witH'pIans. \ ^ 

The next Ipvel of criteria is concerned with evidence titat die anticipated staff 

recruitment, ass^ment, orientation, . and training have been accomplbhed. 

Stan(ifkrds here demand that either the original results be demonstrated or that 

con^gent actions taken in the face*of inability to achieve th^se results be the 

l)est Available under the circumstances. ^ ' '\ 

ThV next four levels of criteria , are concerned with effects of) faculty' 

augmentation on the ^ality and quantity of applicaijits for social w6t;k education,, 

^ the acquisition of social work capabilities by students, entry of g;ra4uates into 

^ more advanced social ;vork training, gbtry of g;raduates into social wor^^bs, and 

^ performance on the job. ^ " .1 " '^^ \ 

D - SWE Institutions 

' ^ ' ' * ^ \ 

Stxeng^]0i^ocial Work Educatibn Institutions ^ \ 

: ' ■ • ■ ' ( \ 

The strengthening of SWE Institutionsxincludes two principaLareas: 
♦ Puiking on existing resources (a sample hierarchy of criteria for thb ar^a 

is presented in Figure -1^). 
♦\Comhining institutional resources (a sample hierarchy of criteria for this, 
s^a is presented in Figure 'SO^^'^ 
Tjiis area of strengthening SWE institutions b concetned with the effective 
organiiation and utilization of resources and focuses on utilization of the SWE 
project. effort ^ a basis for long-range institutional development. 

Criteria for tffe evolution of funding lie along a proximity dimension fr9m 
recognition" of a suitable roU for SWE project ^ant fujids in strengthening the 
institution(s) through actually progressing toward a solid base of nfon-Federal 
' funding for institjition-strengthtfning endeavors growing out of project efforts. In 
g^neral» there shotu^tl be no great difficulty in determining- whether plans for 
o^tainii^ supplements^ and subsequent ny^ have been made, efforts to obtain 
alternate funding haye been mad«, non*SWE project grant fun^s from non-Federal 
• sources ^hav^ been obtained, and prospects for Ibng-^ange funding of the project 
seem tp be favorable. The difficult assessment issue acthe indivi(^ual project level 
b in determining how important the project furuling was in gaining the broader 
. support. There is probably no\fe^ible expentnental means for making chb 
dete^ination. Thus^ one can objectively establbh what the efforts and results 
^ere but must usually depend upon rational analysb and coi^ecture in attributing 
^ results either to other efforts or to fhe project, the program level, Amparis^iis^ 
can be made between institutions funded ^undet SWE grants ^d those nat so 
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j) Dovetail Project with Rest^f instituli^on 



i) Plans ^Made to Integrate Projedt Into Rest of InstStution 



InstitutionafSi Cross-Institutional^ 
Resources Combined 



h) Collateral Non-Federal Funds Obtained 



e) Effoc^^Made to Combine Institutional 
Be Cros$-lnstitutionat Resources 



f) Efforts Made to Obtain Non-Federal 
Funding 



c) Plans Made for Combining* Institutional 
Be Cr9s$- Institutional Resources , 



d) Plansl^de for Obtaining Non- Federal 
Funding 



a) Existing Inter and Intra-lnstitutional 
Resources f dentjf ied 




b) Non-Federal Funding Prospects for 
lorig^Range Proi^ Continuation-' 
Identified ^ 7* 



Figure 19* A Hierarchy of Crileria for Effective Organization Be 
UtilJzation of Resources (Obfective Ar^a D-J)'^ 
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. f) EducatK^lql and'Manpower Objectives Being ' - ^ 
Achieved "Which Could Not Be Achi^ed Without_ 
litterlnstitutioitat Cooperation 


' * ■ , 1 • 




* ■ I 
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e) All Institutions involved tnPlann^ 

t 

* ! : — !— ^ 1 


1 Joint Efforts Fanctioning Effectively 



d) Ef forts Sxjjended'tO Achieve Coordinated Multi-Jnstitutipnal 
Activity & Resource Utilizatian - 



1 ^ 1 






* 

c) Plans Reflect Multj-lnstitunonalR€*Sou'rces 










Review of Institutional Resotirces^ade, 
. ' Possibilities for Joint Action CopsijJered*' 
■ /' * ■ ^ - 
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' a) Existing Inter & Intra Institutional Resources Identified . 
It 





Figure 20. A Hierarchy of Cr-iterid for Combining Institutional 
Resources (Objective Area D-2) 
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funded, but it will Be extremely uplikely that these two sets of institutions will be 
comparable on all other relevant dimensions. Thus, rigorous experimental 
determination of projectveffects will probably not be feasible and a great d^al of 
rational analysis and conjecture will have to^ go into any attribution of broad 
fuiming success to this "seed money/* ] * 

* The criteria for building on existing. resources arc concerned, basically, with 
how ^well the projects fit into the total struijture and program of die pareju 
institution(s). There is an underlying proximity dimension from recognition of 
the need to integrate the project into the rest of institutional life to tlje actual 
dovetailing of the project with the rest of the institution(s). At all proximity 
levels, minimum standards demand that the project ^lalyf fall use of existing 
resources of the institution(s) and not uanecessarily tlupticatc tliein. Criteria 
should alio be concerned with the utility of resou^ets organised or generated ■ 

■ under the project for broader purpoTes of the institation(s). 

An obvious extension of the notion of building on existing resources within 
.an institution is to combine resources across institutions for purposes of social 
work education^ Criteria in thk jje along a proximity dimension with levels of 
recognizing the appropriateness of combining resources across institutions, 
reviewing the rele^vant resources of various institutions, -considering the prospects 
for joint action on social work education, establishing plans for the application 
of multi'institutional resources to problems of social work education, ^pplymg 
effort toward coordinated multi-institutional activity and resource utilization, 
effective functioning of all involved institurions within the framework of planned 
joint efforts, and achievemejit of educational and manpower objectives which' 
could not be achieved without inter-insututional cooperation. 

In general, < the criteria for c<^mbining institutional ^resources can be 
straightforward depending in the main upon simple description of .progress in 
cross-institutional involveme^it. Two factors, however, present complications. At 
all levels of proximity, the means of identifying lost opportunities are likely to be 
limited. That is, though evaluation of ppskive cross- institutional resource 
. application is likely to be relatively straightforward, it is likely to be quite 
difficult to determine whether all of the * revonable alternatives for such. ^ 
inter-institutfo^al cooperation have been explored. Only if such alternatit^es iare 
somehow identified can the wisdom of their .choice or rejection be evaluated. To^ 
conduct a thorough, independent audit of possible multi-institutional resource ^ 

^ uses will seldom be practical, and assesspient may hav^^ be limited to the most 
obvious missed opportunities. The $econd factor whion complicates the definition^ ^ 
and application of criteria fpr combining institutional resources is limited to the' 
most ultimate level, This is the difficulty of determining the net effect of 
combined versus independent resource application. There will almost never be a 
really definitive answer to the question of what would have happened if each 
institution gone ahead unilaterajly. One will almost always be limited to 
knowledge as to what did! happen and a best guess as to what n^ight have 
happened if institution^ resources had not been combined* 
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Effective assessment does not involve appjicattQn of jbperattonal criteria to 
A^dala^and measures regardless of their quality. Rathe^ it involves the concurrent 
application of assessment criteria vs^hich have as their principal purpose a 
definition of data quajjty. Their consideration before data are gat^iered^ befoja 
measures are made, and before data have been fully processed can haveVa 
profoundeffect on the, overall quality 6f assessment. * 

There b a dual pjirpose behind the delineation of ass^ssment^c^iteria. Firsts 
only by retpgnizing the facers required in effective assessment can one strive 
intelligently towacd the best achievable assessment jn any given circumstance, no 
matter how constrained the possibilities may.be. Second, though it js well to 
recognize that assessment b th^ handmaiden to operational decision making and 
operational/decisi(^s must be made on the basb of available information, it \s 
essential that the quality of assessnient information be [froperly placed in context, 
Over.^the long haul, it is'^at least as important to know how bad the basis for bne*s 
decbions is as liow good. \ . * 

% This cha^t^ <;ontains three principal sections. In the first, classes of 
assessment criteria are identified and dbcus^eA In the second, sapiple experi- 
mental designs are described, and evaluated. In the third, ways~of using different 
kinc^and sources of da'ta for valid inference are suggested. 

TYPE§ OF ASSESSMENT CRITERIA 

■ In Table rl2 the principal classes ^ of assessment criterion variables ^ 
'identified and deTined. There are,^ of course, additional dimensions to the^ quality 
of assessment that could be identified and a great variety of different ways in 
which ^he variables identified in Table l!2 could be organized and classified. 
,'However, adequate attention 'to the criten^L implied in Table 12 would go a long 
way toward as3uringeffective assessment , 

- Validity is ^he paranloiint criterion, and biai in data b usually the greatest 
threat to valid inferenjce, tntemal validity is concerned with drawing correct 
conclusions about the individuals and events actually studied; External validity b 
concerned with correctly generalizing from the sampli studied to some broa^r 
population. It is very- unlikely, of course, that a study Which is invalid internally 
can have ex^emal validity. ' , ^ 
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' PHncipal Classes of Asseument Crtmion V^iables 

_ — . - . \ .. : — '. ■ : 

VALIDITY is the cl^ of criterion variables bv which one jufjges whether assessment 
resuhs fre appropriately reffective of the Wenti or conditions in the real world. Some 
significant aspects of validity are delineated belo^. 

Reteyance is concerned with wKether^the measure or assessment results^ even,^ 
though they accurately ' reflect reat-world events, are appropriately within the 
Program being evaluated. To be relevant a measure must bear'on'tbe legitimated 
objectives of tlie SWE'Progr^ in some hon-triviaf way, . , ^ ^ 

Bhs is concerned'V/ith the extent to which' results and conclusions are representa- 
tive of the population of events to which they manifestly refei;. There is an internal 
and an external^ concern, Iritemal bias involves inaccurate reflection Qf the 
population supposedly assessed, Hx^rnal bias involves inaccurate generalization of 
results and conclusions to sannples of indrvldi/als and events not directly assessed/ 
that iSi where assessed events are not representative of others ib which^ assessment - 
results are^applied, ' / - 

SensitMt/ Is concerned with the ability of the assessment to' dei^ct^yal'uativ^ 
dimensions which ir^y not be obvious, for example, close-ended questionnaires 
may so focus an assessment thaj it completely misses the point so that many of the 
^ ' project directors think the whole program activity is in the w^pg ball park. 
Sensitivity is also concerned with the sizepf differences that can be detected along 
identified dimensions, , , 

Compreb&nsiveness has to do with the extent to which' the assessment deals with 
the full range of , significant aspects of program/pfoject operation and; impact 
ijjcluding cost ^ ' ^ 

^ Ttmejirms is simply the assurance that assessment diata W^H be plann^ into the 
project at times when it wilt permit adjustment change suggested by the data, , 
The prevalence, of failu^ to meet this priterion'tpqies cframaticapy to light when 
project directors are asked, 'Mf you vwre starting yover, what would you dt^ 
drfferentfy?" Many of the decisions to dp "'differently^' could have been made early 
in th^ project at considerable savings in time costi hacl the criterion of 
assesjhient timeliness been met ' 

ImporWice has to^do with the "practical" signrt^ance-of the assessment results. If 
the measures hswe'little or no bearing on the ir^nded use of results, they do not 
, mae^the criterion of important^, 

RELIABILITY refers to the degree to which corvsistent results are obtained in two or 
more presumably comparable situations, Source^m unreliability include: 

Measuring instruments which do not '|^ys. record identical phenomena in^ 
^ ' identical way* 

Respondents or st^bjects whose behaviyr has a random comporient. 

Smaii samples of individuals or ^enta which result Jnffnsfable estimates ot 
population parameters. 

EFFICIENCY is co/icemed with the e^ftent to which assessmant is responsive to cost and 
tin)e constraints and accomplishes its iisefut' purposes without waste. 
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ro^^Kall/in che remainder of .chis^ section, examine che following six broad* 
.ces 9f,tKreatsr to valid inference:' ' ■ , ■ ' 

• Treatments— jdeptifying and defining^orthwhile issues to^study. 

, • Entitie;— properly seHcting and assigning individuals and elements to be 
studied.^ • ■ . ^ 

• Attribi tes— eliciting appropriate information from "and aliout entities 
■ studied. - ■ . ^ 

• Time -Separating intended effects from ^na^ural evolution. 
Confounding-avoidin^ confusion concerning 'interacting viriables. 

• Analysis-lex ploi ting data without bias/ 



Treatments' 



^ As was i^idicated in the earlier chapter on Objectives^ there b a considerable 
^and complfex progression " from developing a criterion model, through the 
' establbhment of precise operational objective;^, to the planning and implementa- 
tion of specific project or program activities. If this sequence is defective, it may 
l^ad to operational dbaster, biit assessment niay still be effectived as ^sessmentT 
That is, the assessment may correctly record a serious operational failure. 
However, .even if the progression from criterion model to specific activities b 
brillian^!.l£ssessment can be so iny^i^ as to be a threat to the operational future of 
the project or prograjn. ^ ' ^ y 

Invalid assessment can cfifme^bout from failure to reflect in the assessment 
vhat-is most important /ibout operations. Thb can result &om inadequate 
understanding of operational dynamics, inadequate underst^ding of thp way 
assessment mirrors operation, or capitulation to expediency in accenting easy, 
rather than relevant assessment. Perhaps the worst case, of all is whe« assessment 
expediency di:rv£s operations, rather than assessment deriving from operational 
priorities.-Let,us suppose, for example, that thetels available a.convenient battery 
of t^ts for measuring socij^ welfare attitudes* Although the attitudes represented 
have only a tenuous relationship to the central objectives jof the project and have 
nevpr been empiricaSly related to measures of^social woijc performance^ they a^e 
the only easily measured" phenomena'having any seeming relevance^to the otig;inal 
intent of the project* So to assure, a- positive assessment outcome, the project 
becomes increasingly one^ of preparing s(udeni^ to reflect proper testing attitudes, 
J'he as$essmen^, of course, almost completely inv^idates phe effort no matter how 
superior the experimiental students may score in comparison to other groups. 

One of the irpnies of ass«;ssment which fails tovcome to gtips'witli the 
important operational issues is that it may have excellent internal and external 
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k«y Jocumeiu in (h« ojgmU^ und^rstinding of factors affecting tKe validity of <xpirm<nt$ in 
$ocul setting} U'onebyCampb«ll (1957)^ A subsequent «hapt«r by Campbell aiKlf^unley (1^63) fully-covers 
and expaiids the earlier article aiid hai beconSe^ a cla»k in iti own rigKt. A book by W^bb^ Campbell, 
.Sehwam, and Sechrest (1966) expan'ds the Campbell and Stanley analysis of measurement £»ctors that may 
lead \o invalid inference. Bracht and Glass (1969) have clarified and expanded the Campbells tanley aiid 
Webb, tu eoneeptions of external validity^ Suthm^ (^^^7) l^>* covered some of , the same utues as the 
above and som« additional issues in valid inference from th^point of view of public service and social action 
piograms. ' ' ^ ^ ^ 
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validity - of wholly trivial and meanmgle^ sort. That Js;Yt may demonstrate 
real differences between experimental 'and confrdl ^xpnditiom — and such 
clifferenc^s may be generalizable and leplkrable. But Ikey may^o beessentialty 
irreleviiit to project or program Menty^nd^ th^reflprej more ijiisleadihg than 

/ 

Entitica' ^ . 

/ *»* 

There are two basic issues in sai^pling entities for vaJ id. assessment. The first is 
to include in the assessment pjcTsoas ^ and /other elements wliicTK will fairly 
represent the purposes.and accomplishmer/ts of the project or program. The 
second b to assign^ entitle^ to' categories^ g^oups^ or conditions in such a way that 
valid co|p(^arisons caii be majde^ / 

' ^ ^ampling for f«ir represexibtion involves an extensive technology in its own' 
right. We will not attempt/to summariie that technology in any compreheAsive 
way here, particularly since' there are a number of extensive treatments of the 
topic readily available.*^ Our observations here will be limited to a few of the most 
elemental: ' " ' \ 4 ^ 

• The population avaU^Me for assessm'ent is ilmost always restricted in 
ways which make it less*tlian strictly comparable to the target population 
to whicii^<>ne would like to gener^^e. Projec5s and programs do^noiTstaft 

- ' ' in 'a vacuum nor widiouj precede^t^ ^The involved institution(s) have ^ 
gebgr^hic region fryi^which students and faculty are drawn^ supporting 
staffs reputatiQjh for educational quality, recruiting m^chahisms^ and 
many other relevant ^aracteri^tics which can be expected to change over 
tUe period'of\interest,*ThuSj the institution is not" strictly representative 
of itself fromone period to another^ let alone representative of other 
institutiDns in an^ simple-sense. This problem of restrictions on entities 
' available for .assessment ve^us populations to whicK one would like to 
generalize is not,limifed to individuals. The materials and information 
Mailable for assessment ^ill usually represent a more\estricted range 
tKan one wouldjike for generalkihg assessment results. 

• GeneraIi2ation <b at least a tWo^step process. Firsts one must make 
inferences about how ^adequately the sample of|entities actually used in 

f the assessment represents the accessible population. Second^ one must 
m^ke inferences about itow adequately 'th^acoessibU population repte^ 
sents tht$ target population/ the one to which it would be desirable to 
[d generalize, ^ J* * ' , , 

* ' • One never knows prgcisely how closely the assessed population represents 
. the target popuUtion* £ve9 if one ^ercioii^ exact representatipn at 
^ the time assessment x^es place, dynamics of the social environment 

make its degree of relevance to^future circumstances ancertain. 
'{•The classic 'methods of random and stratified random sampling<are 
■ frequently not feasible, not only because of restrictions on accessibility ^ 



'Ki^ (t96&), for ekainpFe, ^ scribes sampling theory and practice >vuh an c^mphasis on 1i)um;in 
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but also because there is no roster or other population framework from 
which to make such random selection. 
^ Any group selected" on the basis of less than pe?£ectly reliable measures 
can be expected to exhibit *a regresiion^ toward the mean on subsequent^ 
administrations^ the me^ure. Regression for persons selected on the 
basis of high scores can be mistaken for a loss of capability ^r resistance 
to trainings regression J^or persons selected on the basis of low scores can 
Jbe mistaken for training, effectiveitess. Let us suppose we observe 1,000 
individuals thrqw dice fo( 100 throws eSch. Let us suppose we select the 
" 100 poorest performers, give them training in how to throwdice, test 
them on another 100 throws of the dice. We would now expeot them, on 
the average, to do aa well^as the entire original group of' 1 ,000, just as we 
would expect them to do if we* had given them no training. Now this 
expectation is^based on the assumption of zero coftelation between the 
first and second sets of throws, if there were some, butjess than perfect, 
correlation between the first an{! second sets, we would expect thS 
^regression toward the mean to be les3 {Pronounced tut still present, ThuJ;^ 
i£ there is selection^ on the basis of prior scolds, one^ust be alert to the 
possibility of regressioji effects being confusm with effects from project 
or^rogram manipulations. ' * * t 

The problems of generalization Brom research^ and fronPiRfssm^nt have 
mAny aiipilarities^ Avith ond irnpgrJant^difference in emphasiis. Research* 
^pJciaiiy of the less applied variety, ^ntfy be 'tronce^ned with generaliza- 
tioji jco'a population which is not immediately accessible for operational 
j " . involvement,* Assessment is-almost always an<^ immediately concerned 
I ' , Virh accessibilf^y for operationallnvolvement. Even w))en- assessment b ? 
' , concerned widi som^^population tO/Vrhich >there is iimited access^ it b 
likely to be in terms of estimafii)^ what poftipn pf that population is 
being or can;be reached operationally, 
j •Although sampling of entities poses some difficult problems for 
I assessment and can seldom \>t as rigorous as one would^like, it is an 

J ^portant consideration in valid ^essm^ntr In ^particular, some of the 
most serious errors of inference can be avoided by fiiU awareness <^f ^ 
possible saitipling bias, , , V 

Once entities to be, involved in 4n assessment have been selected^ tfieir 
assi^m^nt to categorie,s and groups *b an impdrtant issue in achieving valid 
asses$nient Selection of like {persons for comparison groups can help 'to smooth' 
^but some of . the difficuhies ip ^e oridpaKelection. In the example of the, dice 
thri^^rs, the effects of regression ccwld have been neutralized by.;randomly 
assigning half of fhe.lOO ineffecdve-throwers to a group receiving training.and the 
other half to a group not receiving, training* Both would have regressed equally, 
and in all probability would have ended w;th e.<]ual scores on the secojid set of ^ 
throws* ^ \ , ' ^ 

It is essential^ thought that bias not ^nter-4nut the assignment AyitK resultant 
selection of unlike persons for comparison ^grojl^s, Supl^se in the dice-throwing 
e^tampk the 100' most effective throwers were assighei^ to a "conventional** ' 
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crainitig class and th^^ lOQ least effective throwers were assigned to an 
, "experimeniiil" training class. It would loot; ^as if students in tJie experimental 
group }iad learned a lot and students in the conventiohal classroom liad lost an 
equivalent amount of skilL * . 

'Randoni iLssignment of individuals and treatments to grc^ups is a}ways 
preferred. FreqaeTntly, of course, intac<groups must be used for ass(Sssment with 
reduced chances for group comparabmty, greatly increased complexity t)f 
analysis^ and reduced prospects for valid inference (Elashoff, 1959). . * . • ^ 

Internal VaiyUy . Internal validity b most profoundly affected by rlie 
assignment or categori^tion ofelititieSj ^ince non-ranilom assignrnent islikely'to 
result in groups with differences which are likely to be confused with effect^ from 
the ^oject or program. As we saw in the example of silecjrng <fice throwers, 
faulty selection of entities for study can result in effects which may be confused 
with^ose-of later project *^treatrh^ta." More typically^ however, the sa|frct1'on of 
entities which are not representati^ of the ^(krget population will stDl permit 
relatively valid internal comparisons, evfeij though the results do not^generaliz^ 
well to the target population. , 

External Vtdidtty . As is typically, the case with -internal validity^ *any, 
misleading results within the ^tudy> would be carried ovef into false generalizations ^ 
to some broader population. TKjis, assignment of entitled to f:pmpari^n groups 
* has a profound effect not only upon internal validity but also upon validity to the 
extent that generalizations are made from the assessment. Sjclection of nen* 
\ "jrepre^entatiye entities will^ is previously indrca''t«d, also result' in error if 
'generalizations are made to a target population not appropriately" re presented. 

Attributes , * ^ ^ , > ' 

In order t6 carry out reasonable assessment, it ^ is a basic necessity that 
attributes or characteristics jof entities selected for assessmetit be measured. Valid 
measureiheni; constitutes a considerable technology and many considerations in 
its owif right (Webb,'et al., 1966;'Horst, 196S). We will nof attempt an exhaustive 
■ review of that* technology here, but will limit the description to fhree broad areas 
of consideration which can profoundly affect rhe validity of inferences dr^wn on 
the basis of attribute" measurement: . ' . ft 

, •Just a^^it "19 essential that treatments and entities'for assessmenj be 
* sel^cte^ with care, it i^ also essential that the proper attributes- be 
measured; Valid assessment cannot occur unless attributes which reflect 
the impact of project or pro^m operations are measured, or at least 
observed and described in some f^hion. 

\ ' • The assessment process can modify the operational environment in ways 
that can adversely affect the validity of attribute measures. Assessment ' 
arrangements and activities can amplify dbtordons already/engendcred 
) ^ by inHiviHiiaU^ realisa tion that th ey are involved in a special ^toject or 
! ' program. The usual effect from, realising that one is a "guinea pig** is to 
enhance performance regardless of the kind of treatment involved^this b 
the classic "Hawthorne'* effect widely described iaindustrial psychology 
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texts)^ Sometimes, especially if i^hc iaUividual ha^ an excesspf b^ing 
. a*guit)ea ptg> clie^ass^ssftient; situation can be disn^tive to. his normal 
_ . performance. The age,* s^x, \race,, and o,ther actribaces -of persons, 
conducting the assessmefit Can influence the responjes-pf individuals who 

• are being studied^The auspice^ *inder,which assessmen^diCa obtained 
may hav# a poCerii effejct responses. If tlie irtdivid)!^ or^agency ^s 

. * prestigious and clqsejy idcntified^wjili^-objectives of ^le^^ffort ?uid the 
respondent is favorably dbposed towaril the- effort, it is especially likely 
\ tliat^ responses will ybe slanted toward positive »results.^ Respondent 
genei:ally try to fyravide wha^ th(^y estimite wjll p^ase. authoritative 
figures, eyen if responses' are anpr^ymous and e'^peeial^y if they are. not. 
The asse^ment situation ,niay also* trigger rote selections which are 
atypical for fhe respondent. This is hot to say t^iaffej^^ is **acting phony"; 
the role might be quite in accord witji^hb values ahU beliefs, even though 
he acts oue th^se^. particular values and beliefs^ aply under very special 
circumstances. For eicample, assessment situations'^ay make respondents" 
!Tuich rtibre inclinc<i toward analysis and critical ^of society than woujd be 
the case in normal on-the-jpb circumstance'?*.^^ ^ , , 

• The ftCtuBJ measuremeij^t -instrum^U and "^chniques can engender, 
unintended effects — changes in knowledge,, skill, attitudi/, and mptiva- 
tion. Special toting for purposes of asse$s4nent rnay actually^ cause 
assessed individuals to be different from otKsrs,nbt so as^ssed. Measures 
can ^so dbtort information about attribute^ of respondents. Misunder* 
stahdings may occur on the part of respondents concerning the precise, 
nature of information desired, with '^ire^ul^a^t likelihood -that th^ 

^^'^ -evaluatpr v/iW interpret the data^as being- in .response to his intent mher ^ 

than a reflection of the^ respondent's differing interpretation of "his intent. 
' • ^ There are population stereotypes which can be confused with otner, 
more relevant, attributes. For example, most people are more indined to 
. agree with a favorable statement than they are to disagree with its 

negative. /^"^^^^v" ^' 

Interfid Validity: The /principal^hr^ts to internal' validity from the 
measurement of attributes com^^from jttifferential fneasurement of "e^qjeri^ 
mental'' and ^^control" groups. If, (ot example, a |foup, that is being trained under 
a new experiipental curriculum receives a great deaj niore than the control grouf 
of the sDrj: of testing used for* crirerion comparisons witTi groups trained by 
traditional curricula, differences may be due to test wiseness rather than to any 
relevant skills or 4criowledge; If, in Sorhe .way^ measures of attributes do not 
accurately refl&ct the attributes of^^cUiarest, the .assessment is not relevant to i|s' 
central purposes no matter how unbiased^^d real differences on obtained 
measures may be. ' ^ ] " 

* Extemci Validity : To* the ejctent that assessment procedures inf^ence an^ 
distdrt the attributes they are seeking fo describe, the assessment result^cannot 
accurately be generalized to situat'ions where such assessm^t intervention b " 
lacking. Thus, obtrusive assessment, that is, assessment which has a marked 
influence on the attributes of/interest,'^can have self-defeating ^operties unless 
such assessment is to be always a part^of future operations. ' 
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, Time is so perv^ive that it has been ^plicip in mu^ of the foregoing 
diiscussion of potential jhreats^to validity, jfarticularly,the:discusgion of 'sampling 
entities. Time will also be important to the n^x^ discussion on confounding E;^tfti 
witli time bein^ a recurrent, theme in all other a3*cas^M validity considei^j^^j a 
-numbenof uniquely time*dependent factors remain: " ' \ 

< ■ • Cyclic' factors involve obtaining assres&ri^en't me^urtfS^'&^a schedule 3uch^ 
that time of day, week^ month, ye^ pe^other recurrent*^riod^ will not 



bias results. 



• Historic facjtprs involve d^esign^of asSefsment'fc^^sensitivity to related 
■ events whicli" occur during^the periS^ 'pf assess(me«t, or at least for 

awareness of the kijids<of effects-whith external everits may have on 
assessment resdks. , ^ - , 

• Maturation factprs include allowanci^ Yor die kinds ofcliange wbi^h may 
occur during the period being assessed^^bui which are not'a result ol^the 

— v-'^ogram or project activitK!s *'b§ing assessed* For £xam^, Fclevant' 
J student capabiliries may gr6w ai' § fun<;tion of influences quite apart 
J from jclta project or-pi^ogram. , *^ - ^ 

• -Mortality factors involve the nonrt^dohi. d^poiir of entUjfs, usually 
individuals> of interest over the cour^C^f a project or ptc^i*am, such that 
unrepresentative respondents' ^f^Y ^ ^S^^]^ - forSKe assesspient. For 
example, there is"^ greater likeliiii&d^ltii^t .students - who do n«t find 
innovative curricula compatible \vill drop gu-t tha^wSI students who dp 

^ , find them to Ef^^compatible- The d^j^difts may not be^so available to 
express' their incQmpatibilities ai otf^er Jstjidgrrts are' to express ^tlieir 
compatibilrties. * ' . "^ ^r > ' ^ ' ' , ^ 

• Change may occur in the assessm^t, instr^ent? themselVes from one 
\^ . ad minis trarion :to -another, Some-of tljiS'^.chan"^ ,m'ay due to ^he^ 

J influence of unfolding events upon\rneanings and' valJes-.Qther flange 
^ , may be due to .progressive effect's ^^or^* the skills* and motivations of 

individuals administering and scoring ins^rurn^ncsrA^ditional change may 
J \ Qccur as a result^of communication, prior, tD expjbsur^^o the instruments, 

with pefsons who hive already fiad eipoSUf^^o the" instruments- 

• Returns* on project' and program pfte^^ * can d^hiinisli rapidly.- Early 
promising results may be, entirely ^^pcufateTlniofajr as they go, but be 

^ grossly^ misleading if .extrapolated. .Fgc esc^ple', tK^ addition of a first 
key faculty member may have an effecE entirely out of proportion to any 
subsequent faculty 'additions. Efforts can, "atsO lose .their potency over 
^ time. Project and programs enjoy^ngf-feniark^ble success in their early 
V enthusiasm may tjecome moribund arrd iijeffe.<|iEjial.' 
Internal yglidit^ : Time and rt^ concomitaritLare^^ fundamental threat to 
internal validity. It is all tQO easy to mis^takenly attijbute <>bserved changes to 
project or prc^ram effects. Only th^d^h assiSupiis^^neern.fdr the othet sources 
of change ^ it possible to have reasonable canfi^ntJe tKat observed chang<?s are 
due to project or program activities. ^ , 



Extemal^ Vatidity: Even if perfect interna] conirols for time factors are 
^niade, time will erbde the validity of gei^eralizations based on a finite asse^ment. 
Some gei^^raJizations- will wode rapidly and others morp slowly, depending^ upon 
bow volatUe the relevant social dynamics are. But there is* essentially nothing in 
social programming whicli is tinneless. ^ ' 

■\ ' • 

Confounding' ' ^ . 

* ' ■ 
Treatments, . eritities, attributes, and time can conspire in a variety of 

combinations apd con figp'rat ions to confound observed effects^ tha^is, to prevent 
unambiguous determination of causa] factors. We cannot hope to treat here a]l of 
tbe interactions of .variables' that can tojffound causal attribution. We diali simply 
identify some of the more common and obVious interactions that may Confound 
interpretation. 

• Combined , effects of treatments may be the only information availabl9*in 
^ ' assessment. Interpretation of the treatments involved in these combined 

effects and their separate roles in causing *the observed effects niay be 
c^^licated by relationships among treatments which are not simple. For 
> ■ example, there may be sorne trainings sequences which do no^result in 
sociaUy useful skills, but which are prerequisite to efficient learning of 
more advanced skills which are' valuable. Prifor analysis and mpdeling of 
likely treatment-effect relationships can help to plan 'assessment for 
maximui^ ififormation about the individua] and joint effects of treat- 
ments, buV it is typical of social assessment that highly cQnfoilnded 
treatment effects may be all that are feasible t<xobtain. Sometimes this is 
of little practical significance, for there may V Jittle reason to 
contemplate unbundling treatments regardless of their imividua] or joint 
effects. However^ when initial assessments suggest that a.cTombinarion of 
highly confounded treatment bundles is Slaving some. 6f the desired 
effects, subsequent work can be directed towar^ assessment of ^ore 
streamlined'sets of treatments. , . ■ , ^ 

• Treatments may interact with attributes of entities, in particular witi) the 
personal characterises of individuals. For example, educational methods 

J that may be highly effective with high-ability students may be ineffective 
with low-ability students. Failure, to identify subsets and to analyze 
separately for effects can result in erroneous concfusipns of **n,6 effect,'* 
or can result in a correct conclusion of some average effect but miss 
significant differences in effect. for iipportant subgroups. 

• Time-related factors may interact -with treatment factors in a variety of 
confounding ways. Initial biases in the selection and assignment cf 
eiltitieS' for studymiay not readily b^measurable in terms of attributes at 
the time of selection and assignment. ^Rather, the bias may sliow u[^only 
as differential sensitivity to treatment. One example of selection bias 

4 confounding Wim time would^te where one group is closer to 'the upper 

limits of its natural "maturation** than another at the start of an 
"^Sessment period. A similar effect *is when the groups are at different 
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-points on^ their **forgetting" ciitves. In both cases, the groups may test 
identically at the beginning, of the assessment* and time-depeijdent 
■ changes will be confounded with treatment effects. This is o^ie olF thev 
reas<Jhs for such heavy emphasis on randomizaticfhv' of ,^ignment. 
Different treatments can have unequal interaction with historical events 
^ that occur over 'the -peciod of an assessment. For example » education 
involving a particular instructional ^ medium may get exceptionally 
favorable student response during ^a-perjod of maximum coverage in the 
popular preis* The happenstance of when final assessment data are t^en 
yt^ldsL^ misleading results. Onp . trejitment may have a powerful im* 
mediate impact which ^yashes out rather quickly. Another may have 
less dramatic immediate effects which may hold or even build'over a 
longer period* The judged merits 'of the two treatments may be very 
much a function of when final assessment measures ^e taken and wh^t 
kind of curves'^f effects over time have.been generated for extrapolation 
to the future. * * ^ * ^ 

Intemd Validity . All sorts of confounding can have a detrimental effect on 
internal validity* Probably the least serious are multiple-treatment effectSj so long* 
as the evaluator recognizes that he is observing only net effects and does not 
ove^inte^p^et his precision' of J^nowledge about causal 'factors. Failure to* 
recognize the differential effects oi treatments on individuals with different 
personal characteristics can result in quite"" erroneous conclusions concerning the 
total impact of treatments. Time<related confounding can be &o^s^p04s as to lead 
one to infer that treatment effects are the opposite of what they actually are.- 

External Validity . Treatoient' confounding limits the extent to which one can 
validly generalize abgut individual . treatments^ but -no great damage to valid , 
inference is done unless one is confused about the different clusters of treatments 
to which it is appropriate to ascribe net effects. The failure" to identify differential 
effects of treatments on persons wJth different attributes" can have serious> 
practical implications. Even if a given treatment (e.g*, aif instructional method) is 
overall somewhat superior to another, this net effect may mask the fact that the 
treatment is disHnctly inferior to another tr'earinent for an important segment of 
thb population (e*g., students with prior educational disadvantagement). If one 
generalizes tpo broadly^^ it may be to the detriment of an important segment of- 
the target population. Time^related confounding not only m^ay cause any 
generalization to reflect Jifternally invalid inferences^ it may further limit the 
appropriateness of generalizing td the future* For "example, even though trends 
within the period of assessment may be kept sorted outj the assessment period 
may constitute lin inddeguat^ base for extrapolating trends beyond^its boundaries. 

Analysis ^ ' ^- * , ' 

Persons whohave avested interest iij the results of assessmenKmay find many 
reasons why powerful data^d ^methods of organizing data are utip^cfical. They 
may show an unnep^sary willingness to accept constellations of data which 
permit interpretations that would be clearly invalid with more rigorous datascts^ ^ 
We are not talking here ^bout chicanery^ orJy about less motivation for rigorous 
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data gathering and handling' than is practicable undep.a g^vcn circumstance, 
Peisbns witK a strortg behef in .the worth of a project (either favorable or ' 

; uhfavorable) arc inclined to be selective in perceiving the iraportance of results, 
depettdihg upon whethe^ or not diey are congruent with prior beliefs. 

These two factors te^d to influence the selection and bias the interpretation ^ 
of darav It will alirtost always be in>p6ssible to find 'Misin^e rested" persons with 

'^the requisite knowledge and skills to carry out worthwhile assessment, particu- 
larly where cooperation of operational'personnel ess^ehtial, E^^cdve^^issessmeht 
demands that interested and involved persons are rewarded for ri^FOuV 
assessment just as they are for impressive operational effects. / \> ^ 

EXPEWMfeNTAL DESIGI^S*' 

It may be helpful to make five general comments concerning experimental 
design before turning to the specifics of individual design types: ' \ 

# There is no such thing as a design which assures valid infcrence- Some 
deigns elimihate m<ire sources of p6ssiblc misinterpretation than others, 
but none can eliminate all possible alternatives to- the interpretation 
accepted. In particular, generalisation from' a set of specifics is fri^ught 
with dangers which careful organization of available data cannot F^lty 
eliminate, ' . - ' \ 

^ • No simplistic, or even extended, ^(reatment of data;organizing metlidds 
can assure the most valid assessment. The totality of one^sknowledge ^f 
scientific method and logical inference should be brought to bear, \ 

# At' best, any generalized description, of data-^organizing methods can % 
. provide an imperfect set of guidelines to optimizadot^ of a parricular 

assessment effort. One should always be on the lookout for peculiarities 
o&the particular ,project and (or collateral evidence' that make untenable 
some of the ^ternadve interpretations \vhich might t)e theorc^ticall^ 
possible: ' ■ 

# The methods presented here are illustrated By 'single* variable^itesigtis^Aii^^^ 
significant assessment will necessarily involve the consideration of a 
comj^lex of variables, 'One shoiild consult up*to-date references on 

^ " ' multivariate procedures and analysis of variance if empirical data to \ 
pardal out the effects of individual variables in complex operating 
contexts are to be used, ' • ^ * 

' # The^designs presented here are merely representative of a much larger - 
" population of possible designs. It is. hoped that they will help to suggest 
the spread of factors influencing the validity of inferences and the 
varieties of methods available to cope with the validity problem^ It is not 



*Thc presentation in thU section draw* heavily upon the work of C^mpbclJ and St^inky (l963j, but ft 
much, briefer and simplified. In particular* w« have prcsctLtcd only three of many possjiM^u^^i-cxpcrimcntd 
dctigm^ A review of the Campbell and Suntcy ch;(ptcr is strongly recommended to anyone contemplating , 
a^s3ni«nC of SWH or similar projects. We are Vtso indebted to Dr. C. W. Crannel)^ who, in a private 
eommunicati on ^suggested nuny of the e:«amples presented m this sectiotr 
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, expected that this partial set of briefly described designs will serve in lieu 
of careful tailoring of each sf)ecific assessment. . ^ K 
Table 13 prescOts a codfe for graphically describing experimentai/aesigiB. 
.Table 14 identifies and stftnmarizes ^aphically the three pfe-expcrimetvtai, thre6 
quasi^perimetical, and ctfree experimental designs described in this seccfion. 

Design 1, The One Shat Case'Study ^ , 

Grgph}^ Snmmary :l X ■ O \ , - ' ^ ' ' 

, Definition: A design in which a single group is studied 6iiJy-oiTCc after the 
advent of conditions'or events presumed to produce change.- 

Exgrttple: A hundred persons tal^e a series of courses designed to prep^e 
. 'them.\tp be 'social workers^ (X^,Supeiv1son rate {OX^htse peiisons as- to their 
effectiveness after some mbntiis oti the job. / * \' 1 - \t ' 

Jntemd Validity : There is esifendally ho protection -against invalid inffr- 
ences. To as^pribe all that one observes to a particular set of conditions or events 
will almost certainly be wp<Ag, since it is unlikely thaK one will^be able to so 
I circumscribe observations as to eliminate all other causal, f^ctors^ Sucli circum- 
scription would-be extremely difficult JivweU-Upderstdod'^eas of the physical 
scienees^ and virtually Tmpossfcle in comjJejc^^soci^ Even 1n the 

**oner-^ot'* testing of a^nuclear weapbn, daborate nteasurements are taken prior 
to and (Jurinjg its explosion. Also, such tests are usually a part of a. related series of 
tests. . ^ . * :\: ■ , , ^ . ' 

One may apply a series of observations to a givejl project or progrant context 
to dpBne wha| exists and eveo^tacompare that status with some desited status. In 
the above example, one may compare obtained job performance ratings with what 
he would wish his' graduates to receive!. But, if ot[t is using only a One-Shot Case 
Study, it \vould probably be quite erroneous to infer that^the current status is 
^ excludvely the result of identified activities. There, is essentially no basb for. 
estimating what ratings students would have received if they had taken none of 
the^ourscs of interest. ' * ' . ' - . 

An ad^ted version of the case study approach may be operationally useful in 
a ve£y proximal sense. If prior commitments have been made to milestones such 
^.as the recruitment, of.^personnet, com^etion of materials development, etc., 
determinarioh of whether orjiot these mile^i^nes have been achieved can b^^ade 
withput extensive control observations* But without special control observations 
or coUateral information onexannot infer; ^ ^ 

Ajjie^^tent of progress already made' prior to the time such milestonetT 

were originally set- , ' 

• The extent to which achieved milestones are the result of resources and 
activities not specified a priori, ^ , . ' , 
Project^ personnel are !|kely ^to have access to collateral information concerning 
prior progress and unprc^rammed resource utilization, but accurate determination 
.m^y require relatively cohiplex organizations o£ data and a nunfiber of tenuous 
/assumptions. ' " * 
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A Cotft for Graphic RapnMntation of Experimanta) Dnlgnt 
(followino Campb«n and Stanlay [19631 } 



Code * 


- Code Usage 


. A 


• 

Represents the exposure of a group to an event, set of 
events^ or.corxfittons, t^e effects of wfiich are to be 
dssessed. 


0 


Refers to some prbbess of observation or measurement. 


\ 

X's artd O's in a given row 


♦ 

Exposure and observation ere applied to the same specific 
oerson . - ' ' 1 


Left to ngbt or horizontd 
dimension 


Indicates temPor3%rder of X'^ and O's. 

' c 


Top to bottom or vertfcal 
dimension 


Indicates simultatietty of X's arxf O's. 


; ■ R 


Indicates random 8£ffgritr>ent to^eparate treatment groups.* 


Parallel rows noi separated 
by broken line 


Represent comparisori groups equated by randomization 


Parallel rows s^reted by 
/ broken line 


Represent comparison groups npt equated by random 
assignment 



*This rendofhization is conceived to be a process occurring at a specific ^me and is t^e 
only general procedure which assures t^e achievement of pre*,treatment. equality of 
groups, within known statistical limits. Because of- its powerful effect on inferential 
valtdity, great stress is placed 6pon it in t^e (discussion throughout this chapter. 



Meaningful project or program assessment will almost always require external 
frames of reference for comparbon which are notably lacking from the case study 
•approach: 'One tnay use **reasonable' expectations*" **genfiral knowledge**', or 
**standard reference groups.'* All. of these bases of comparison are subject^ to so 
many extraneous sources of effect that the opportunities for invalid inference are 
.manifold. There may be some **obyious't results from prpject activities such as 
materials development which require no frame of reference otl^ than these 
general ones* But to assess effects on students ^and graduates with th^ case study 
approach b so likely to result^in invalid ij^^ferences as fo he almost unthinkable. 

External Valid(ty :^The constraints on the internal validity of the One-^hot 
Case^ Study are such that it would usually verge on being irresponsible to 
generalize results to a broader target population. There are, however, two limited 
"ways in which generalization may be warranted: 
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Graphic Summary of Design Types 
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X n ^ 
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Onp^r^r/Min Pn^rTo<t/Pn<t«TfKf 
WMC \j 1 wu p r 1 V 1 6^ 1/ r %F9Ji 1 m L 

Dwigrv 


Pre^Experimental 


— o; 


Static Group Corriparison 




01020304 X 0^0^0,08 


Time Series 




^lO X,j^ 0 Ai 0 Xo etc* 


Equivalent Time'Sdmples Qesign 

— C T 


Qu asi' Ex pe ri m e n tal 


'Oi X O2 ■ 


Nonequivalent Control 
Group Design 




ROjXO, 
RO3 O4 


PreTest/Post'Test 
Cc^trol Group Design 




R-X Oi ■ 
R Oj 


PosMest Only Control 
Group Design 


> 

Experimental 


' R Oi- X Oj " J 

R03 O4 ■ ^ 

R XO5. 
R 


Soloman Four-Group Design 



• A One^feot Case Study nnay be reasonably predictive of its oWn 
continuation. That is, to the extent conditions remain constant, one 
might expect future case sttidy results xo be distributed approximately 
the same as in the past. In the exapple given above, even though one may 
have no notion what courses (if any) influence obtained job performance 
ratings, it is not unrea)sonable to expect future graduates to recer/e about 
the sanie discributign of ratings unless student input, coursers, supe^isors, 

job market, or job demands change in some systematic way, 

• A subset ©f One'-Shot Case'Studies may be predictive of some larger set 
of such studies. In the^eitample given abbve, if a number of institutions 
giving courses designed' to prepare students 'to be soci^ workers are 
randomly splecte<f' to obtain supervisors^ ratings, the results should be 

^ generalizable to the population of" institutions from wliich the sample of 

'institutions was randomly drawn, . . ^ 

The^ utility of these'types of goi^ralization is likely to be quite limited since they 
are fiorm rather than cause-effect oriented. 
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Dedign 2,0ne'Croup.Pre Test/PostTest De^n 



Graphic Sumrmry: d XO2 



rap 

Definition: A jCtesign in which a single group is tested prior to and after the 
' advent of conditions or events presumed to produce change. 

Example: A test of social welfare knowledge (Oi ) is adminis^i'ed to students 
at the beginning of a social work course (X) and again ^t the eni^^ the course 

Internal Validity : This design is generally used in an effort to determine the 
nature and ma^r^uide '.of differences between 0| and O2 » and to ascribe 
responsibility for the differences to the activities^ conditions^ or events repre- 
sented by X. The. design does not, in itself, control for sources other than X 
causing differences between pre-test and post-test scores/ 

In the exarijg^above, the design would not ru^^ out the possibility that other 
events in the lives of students (e,g,, other course work) during the time they arp 
taking the cou^e in question may have caused the differences. If the period 
between observations is extended, increasing maturity may have an influence on 
tested performance, Ther<^ is no control for the influence initial testing might have 
on post-test perforrnance. If students are selecfed on the, basis of pre-tesr scores, 
there is no control for statistical regression effects. 

This design m^ have utility for, the assessment of developmental^ctivities. 
For example, a preliminary review (0{] may establish the status of ^currently ^ 
available instructional materials. Developmental activities (X) may then be carried 
out. A subsequent review (O2 ) of the materials ni^y then be used in assessing the 
results of development. There are, of coursei many ways in which activities other 
than those specified may have an influence on the materials. The observable 
linkages between activities and results may be sufficieAtly direct that these 
possible hidden factors may not be of significant concern, 

Extehi^ Validity: There is no control in thi?design for possible interactions 
between pre^t^sting and treatments. It is possible ^that students teamed from a 
^course at least mpaHsjdue to sensitization on a pre-test. The nature of materials 
developed may be much influenced by the'.initial review. Strictly speaking, 
generalization must be limited to situations whece pre-testing of the sort used in 
assessment o^cprs, ^ 

De^n 3. Statie*Group Comparison 

Grapfyic Summary: X Oi 

^ [ oT ^ • ■ . 

Definition: Comparison of similar data for two groups, presumably compa- 
rable'j but for which rigorous random assignment of members has not been^ 
established, . - ^ y 

Example : The example* for the One^hot Case Study might be expanded tb 
give a Static-Croup Comparison. A hundred persons take a series of coursed 
designed to prepare them to be social workers (X), Supervisors rate them {O^] as 
to their effectiveness after some montlis on the job. Supervisors also rate 100 
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persons (Oa^) who have had the same length of experience on the job tkit have nibt 
t^en the serfes of courses* " \ ■ / 

Interned Validity : The major deficiency with this design^ and 4t is a senous ' 
one, is that there is no formal means of insuring that the two groups woula have 
been equiva]ei)t to begin with. Differences between Oi and cou^result from 
long-standing differences in persons seliected for the two different grOTps, from X, 
or from some combination of tha.t<vo. In the example cited^ there is an additioQal 
source of likely bias. If supervisors -are aware of the educational backgrounds of 
the twe g^oupSj differences may result from this knowledge, ^ / 

The Static-Group Comparison technique can be translated into correlational 
terms. If each member of the treatment group is assigned a predictor score of one 
and each memb^ of the comparison group is assigned a predictor score of zero, it 
]S easy fo compute a biserial or product-moment biserial coefficient of correlation 
between treatment and observed performance. The translation to correlational 
ternis can be easily extended to the situationyffh^reth^ exposure to treatment 
may be described*as^ multi-step or con tinudis function. That is^ some graduated 
scale of treatment can be correlated with dbrfomiance metres. But correlational 
studies of this sort suffer the same basic problem as the elemental Static<jroup 
Comparison, There is nothing inherent 'to the correlational proems, which 
demands that either of two correlated vaii^les be the' cause of the other, ^ 

^ External Validity : Valid generalization from a Static<jroup Comparison 
demands that both the treatment and- comparison group be drawn from the 
population to which generalization is desired, if both groups are drawn, from the 
same population, but not the one to which generalizatioh is d^sire^, the study 
may have internal validity but the .observed differences cannot validly be 
generalized, if only one of the groups is drawn from the target population, results 
for that group can be generalized for normative purposes^ but generalization of its 
comparison to the other group would be gratuitous. 

Design 4, Time Series fb^^ . - 

Graphic Summary: OiOa0304 X O5O5O7OS 

Definition: This 3e^ign is an extension of Design 2, It is a OneX^roup 
Pre-Test/Post-Test such that ^l series of comparable observations are made both 
before and following some treatment or programnied event. 

Example: Samples of student interaction (OiOaC)304) during* classroom 
discussions are obtained over the initial weeks of a course in social work methods. 
An experimental unit on human Illations (X) is presented, following which an 
additional series of observations (O5O6O7O8) are made o^ stydent interaction 
. during classrqon^ discussion over the remainder of the course. 

Internal Validity: .Like the One<3 roup Pre-Test/Post-Test Desigp^ the Time 
Series measurement does not control for sources other than X causing differences 
between pre-test and post-test scores. The Time Series Design is, however^ 
stronger on at least three counts: 

• If testing has an influence on performance^ it shoUld show up as a 
cumulative effect in the pre-treatment series an4 not be a unique effect 
which shows up only' between the last pre-treatment and first post- 
treatments observ a tions. 
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, ^ • If the period over which pfe<^treatmenc and posc-creacm^nc measures are 
taken is comparable or greatier than the period of creacmetic, maturation 
effects should be revealed separately from treatment effects, ^ 
. * Even if there is &ome initial*seIection on the basis of pz:e^reatment scores, 
regression effects should be^ revealed within the series of pre-treatment 
obsei;vations, " ' * 

hxttrnd, VisSidxty : The Time Series Design intensifies an external validity 
problem of the One-Group Pre-Test/PosSt-Test Design - the problem possible 
interactions between testing and tre^atment. Because of the extended series of 
observations, any sensitmty to treatment buiTt up prior to treatment or 
reinforcemfnt of effects which occurs after treatjnent can be cumulative. One . 
must have collateral information to suggest that observations are not reactive in 
these ways or restrict generalizations to situations in which a series of 
^observations similar to those involved in the assessment occur. 

To quote Campbdfan JStanl^y (1963> p. 5); 
'*lt also seems imperative, that the X be specifiei'feefore examining the 
outcome oflthe time series. The post hoc examination of a time series to 
infer that X pi;ec^ded ^e most dramatic shift must be ruled out on the 
grounds that the opportunistic capitalization on chance which, it allows 
^ makes any approa(5h to testing the signifitance of effects difficult if not 
impossible," 

Design 5. Equivalent Time-Samples Design 

Graphic Summary : XiO XoO XjO XoO> etc. (A random rather than regular 
* alternation of Xi versus Xq should be used in practice.) - > 

t>efinition: This desi^ is a -one-group experiment which employs two 
equivalent samples of occasions^ onejn which the experimental variable is present 
and another in which it is absent. 

Example: ' A social work course is drvided into natural units and a unit test 
(O) ts prepared for each* A study aid (Xt } is prepared for half of the units, which 
are selected at random^ but not for the other half (Xo ). (To avoid contamination^ 
unit tests and study aids are prepared independently by different persons from a 
single outline ofcourse objectives,) . 

tntemal^ Validity : The prospects for internal validity of a Time-Samples 
Design are exceUent, The critical requirements are* that the time samples be 
strictly randomly selected and the observations strictly independent of whether 
they are associated with a treatment or non-treatment situation* 

External Validity: One may wish to generalize to a^opulaybn off situations' 
and/or to a population of individuals. Valid generalization of both is dependent 
upon rando^flFchoice from a Refined population. In addition^ generalization to 
future situations is limited by the possibility of muloiple-treatment interference. 
That is, one can only generalize to situations where treatments are interspersed m 
a pattern approximating those used in the asse^ent. if a given treatment (Xt ) 
has effects whi<ih carry over into another period (Xo ), the total effect of Xi will 
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be underesdmaced by this design, the face of interspersing treatments lends 
salience to the lexperimental element, generalization to a continuous condition 
will overestimate the effects. > * 

Dfsjqgn 6, "Pie Nonequivalent Control Group Design 

Graphic Summary: Oj X O2 ^ ^ W 

^ Definition} A comparison of a prc--an4 post-tested experimental group witli 
a pre- and. post-tested control gr^up in which assignment of entities to groups is 
not strictly random, ^ 
7 Example: As in Design 2, the One-Group Pre-Test/PostvTest, a test of social 

welfare knowledge (0| ) is administered to students at the beginning of a social 
/ ^ Work course {X) and -£^ain at the end of the course (O2)- However, in this 
^ instance^ Stt^nts who elect an.alte^iate course are tested (O3) when experi- 

mental stu<^ts are pre^tested and again (O4) when experimental students are 
post-tested* * ' . * ^ 

Internal Vdidity : Tljisris one of the most widely used designs in educational 
and social research because -it pemiits'use of i^ttact groups. Although it is 
^ substantially more prone to "internal, validity problems than ^rue experimental 
designs such as those described^elow, even a nonequivalent control group helps 
to_ reduce equivocality of interpretation over what is obtained with Design 2, the 
One-Group P re-Test/Post-Test* The more similar the recruitment of experimental 
% and control groups and the more similar their distributions of pre-te^t scores, the 
more effective this control become?. Even if experimental and control groups arc 
highly similar, however, this-design, like the true experimental designs, demands 
that the experiences of experimental and control groups be equivalent for the 
period tetween tes^s except for the prescribed treatment. 

Even if similar distributions of pre-test scores are obtained for the 
experimental and control g?*ups, at least three threats to internal validity remain; 
^ Any matching of groups by sefecting on the'basis of pre-test scores will 
leave the study open for regression effects, ffi for example, members of 
the experimental group are deselected on the basis'of extremely high 
pre-test scores, the avej:age post-test scores of remaining members cari.be 
expected to imprj^ve even i/ the treatment has no effect. ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 
I • If maturation or motivation'' oC the two groups is different, they may 
develop differently during the treatment period regardless of whether the 
treatment has any effect. In the example citted abovt, if the experimental 
studerxts are more interested in social wort^ than the control students^ 
, they \the experimental stSSUents) may learn more during;th^ period of the 
* course regardless of ^yhether the course had any effect. 
• The likelihood of a fair compatisOn is greatly enhanced if the evaluator 
can control the assignment of treatments to intact groups which formed 
without awareness of the treatm^n^s. In the cited example, it would be 
better to^iise exp_erimental instruction in "bne of two sections having the 
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same course cicle and prospectus than to^etmic prospective studej^ts to 
decide whether or not they w^ed the- experimentai training. Such 
decisior/can interact with treatment effectiveness. 
Exttmd^didity: Reactivity to testing is a definite tfir^^at to'cxtennd ^ 
vaildic^ Generalizations will be^fully justificdiJnly to individuals similarly tested. 
Any of the techniques of analysis whicJi attempt to adjust &>r pre-tcst differences 
between groups are Sfibject to assumptions whieli fluently cannot b&justified 
(Etashoff, 19^9). V_ V 

V 

Deai^ 7. The Pre-Test/Post-Test Control Group Design 

■ Rp3- O4 . ^ ^ ? 

Definition: Two groups, .formed through random assignment of individuals, 
. are tested twice. The experimental group is tested before and after some 
"treatmeht. Th^ control group is tested at the same tm^es as the experimental 
group^ but without any ituervening treatment. This design is identical with- Design 
. 6^ the Nonequivalent Control Group, except that in this design the evaluator ^ 
assigns individuals randontly to groups rather than accepting intact groups. 

Example: The example here can be identical with the one for £}esign 6, thfr 
Nonequivalent Control Groupp However, in this case 200 students apply for a 
given course* They are randomly assigned to two sections of the course, one 
section using an exgerimental'curriculum and the other using a more conveittional 
approach* ■ ^ ' 

Intttpd Validity : The process of ran<iomizatioTi greatly increases the, 
prospectt for valid comparisons* The randomization process does not have to 
ignore tlv pre-test measures; it is perfectly legitimate to establish padrs of 
individualsK who are e quivalent on the basis of pre-test measurgfiand thei* 
randomly assign members of the pair to groups.-lt would be viola ting^inciples of 
random assignment to establish "equivalent" groups through deselection or 
.reassignment of individuals unlfl group statistics are equal. Suchlifforts can be a 
serious source of hidden bias. ■ 

External Validity .\ There are^two principal problems with a true Pre-Test/ 
Pq^t-Test Control Group Design. The^ first problem is lack of control for pre*test 
measures. One does not really know how *much pre-test measures have affected 
both groups and cannot legitimately ^jeneralize results to groups that have not 
^ been {^re-tested. The second problem isctiat the randomizing processes may cause 
, individuals to react to the experimental situation as unusual* In the cited example, 
students from the two different sections of the course may well compare notes 
and wonder" why the differences in sections. ' " f 

Deg^S, Piert-Teat Only Control Greup Design. ' ' 

■ 

Graphic Summary : R X Oi 

Definition : Comparison of similar post-test data for two groups whicti have 



been established by rigorous random assignment, owe of which has and the other 
' of which has not been exposed to a specified creacmenc ' ^ , 

Example: .This could be identical with the example for Design 7, the 
^ Pre-Test/Post-Test Control Group, tfut in this case^ the pre-test would not be used 
with either group. ' ' 

Internal Validity : , Experinientm have seemed reluctant to use, this design, 
presumably because of* lack of positive evidence that comparison groups" are 
actually equivalent. Yet, if the groups have been formed by truly random 
processes, they will tend toward strict equivalence as the number of cases 
increases, ^ 

Bxtemal Validity : This design avoids the bias which may result from 
pre-testing by simply dispensing with pre-testing. Generalization to a target 
population demands that members of both groups be drawn at random from that 
population, of course, v \^ 



Design 9* Boloman Four-Group Design 

Graphic S^ummary: ROi XO^ 

K0^ O4 V 

—-i JDefinition : Four groups are formed by strictly random assignment* Twq of 
the groups are exposed to a specified treatment (experimental) and- two are not 
(control). One experimental and one control group are pre-tested, but the other 
two groups are not. All four 'groups are post-tested. In this design, the 
Pre-Test/Post-Test Control Group and the Post-Test Only Control Group designs 
are combined into a single design, permitting independent comparisot^s within and 
across ^He component designs, ' 

E^^ample: Two hundj;ed students apply' for a social wqrk course. They are 
randomly assigned to two sections, orfT traditional and the other involving 
experimental instructional units* Half Qf the students in each section are selected 
at raii(^m and pre-tested on social work knowledge* After the course all students 
are tesSd bn social work knowledge* ' ■ 

Interned Validity: This design permits independent unbiased estimates of the 
effects of the observations and treatment effects; hence, it has the least likelihood * 
of invalfd'inferences of all the designs described above* 

External Validity: Even with this relatively elaborate design, as with all those 
described above^ there is no way of determining jthe effects of being involved in an 
assessment* That is^ strictly ^peaking^ resultvwith individuals involved in an 
assessment can^be generalized with complete* justification only cd other situations 
which identical assessment activities are involved* If generalization is desired> it 
becomes imperative that Assessment be as unobtrusive as possible-to participants. 
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CO!%ERGENT DATA , ' 

Thtoughcut this handbook, and especially in thb chapter, we have sought to 
emphasise th^ limitations cm assessment and the uncectainty that will remain and 
should be#reco^ized after one's b^st efforts to array assessment data* This 
recognition is essential to ^ffegtive assessment, But,, of course, an emphasb only 
on what one does not know can^^^be destnictive and^wastefuL The desired state b 
to know what one does and does not know with som/e degree of confidence. 

Three factors converge to make^ adfcessment potentially a great deal more 
j)roductive than it typically has been'in the past: 

Assessment usually takes place in an information^tieh operational, 
environment. The more varieties of data^that can be brought Vo tear on a 
given issue, the greater the confidence that can be placed in one's 
conc^lusions. ^ = . ^ ^ 

' ' # Multiple "kinds and sources of data are especially useful in rejecting' cause 
and effect possibilities — Sir Francis Bacon's method of "exclusion" 
(Piatt, 1964). The exclusion TofTeasonabletiit unsupportable alternatives 
can be a maj<x aid to operattohal^ecisioii making, 
• Though one will almost never be^ble ft) meet all assessment c riteria to 
the level desired, no compromise with' analytic thought is tequired. One 
' may have to make methodological compromises with tesulting equivoca- 
tions of data. But it is precisely, in this situation of multiple kinds^ 
sources, and qualities of data that ptecision of analytic thought can 
contribute much, even where opportunities for*elegant experimentation 
a^e limited. * ' . ' 
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PRIORITIES 



' Operations and assessment- are permeated with the," need tq determine ^ 
precedence ih allocating thne, attention,i money, personnel, information, and 
other resources. But no effort is madeliere to ffrovide an ep^haustive treatment of 
cor\siderations involved in pri6rity setting* Rather, tfee discussion here b limited 
to three elementary points: f . ^' 'V 

• Priority should be given to assessment wjcK the gceatest pofpntial fdj* 
* affecting operational decbion making. ■ , . • 

• Assessment should, help to keep a progr^'tru€ to its own 'presumed 
priorities. ^ ^ ' ^^'^ ^ ^ / ■ 

• Assessment can help to align an operational pro^an\^}^ij]L!liQad policy^ 

ASSESSMENT PRIORITIES - . 

it is intuitively obvious that assessment 5h<^ld emphasize operational aspects 
for which results can have the most importaht imp^ oz\. ^decision making. Two 
factors, however, complicate thb sitraightforwa^d intent! ^ I * ^ * / 
I • Uncertainty, One cann6t predict with certainty either the results of the 
assesstjient .or the actions that can ,^r will }}e taken^on the basb of any 
given results. ^ . , * 

• Numbers of^nteraeting 'varktlfleSf. It Is characterbtic^of program^ having 
social significance ^at.the^ involve large nuioher'^of simultaneously 
interacting variables T-variabies-Whl^h are often* related "in markedly 
nonJinear fashion. V. ^ , " ' 

These complications can malfe deciding ot; asses$m^t>t ^iorities a difficult 
process. Some of the tools pf dperaticJn^ researclij, systems enpneering (especially 
those concerned with cost-effectjvjeness analysis)^ ^and quantitative management 
may h^p to cope wjth this coniplexdty. AlthoOgh such modeb ,al^6 beyond the 
scope of this Jiand^ook, the follcAving partial list may help to^su^lt the variety ■ 
of tools available fro'tn.staindard sd^ - . . ^ , : 

• Mathematical Techn ique^ * / ' ' ^ ■ / - , ^ 

Birth and death processes ^ " ^ * ^ ' ^ ^ 

Calculus of finite differences * , - ' ^ ' 
Calculijs of variations *^>v. ■ * . . ' 
Gradient thepry " " ^ " ' * ^ 

Numerical approximation ^nethbds * ^ 



'*Thtj^t is on t^chnt^ye^ ^ug^est«d in ARlNC Rese«rcbr Corpomion, guidebook ^rs^stfm 
of^ysis/cott efftcthftt\ets. Anrwpolb: AathoT,i969. (AD 68815?*)" ^ . * '^''\' ^ 
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^ Symbolic logic ^ 

Theory of linear integrals 

Theory of maximum and minimum 
^ S^tistical X^<:hniques ^ 

B^yesian analysis / 
' Decision theory * 

Experimental design 
\ Informa^n theory. ^ _ 

Method ofsteepest ascent 

^Stochastic processes 

• Programming Techni<^ues 
Dynamic programming 
Linear programming 

. Nonlinear programming * 

• Other Operations Research Techniques^ 
Gaming theory 

Monte Carlo techniques ^ \ 

Queuing theory • ^1 

Renewal theory 
Se^ch theory 

Signal flow graphs ^ 
Simulation ^ 
Value theory 



Regardless of the complexity or simplicity of the problem, or of the elegance 
attempted in its solution, one should attempt to balance the following factors in 
assigning priotities to different aspects of assessment; 

• The importance of the operational aspects to be assessed for achievement 
of operational objectives. 

• The impottance of the objectives affected by aspects to4?e assessed. 

• The probable disctepancy between desired states of the program and 
actual states. In thb regard, preliminary evidence can be of g|*eat benefit 
in guiding subsequent assessment. . , 

• The confiden<;^ that can be placed in anticipated assessment ^results. (In 
the extreme, if one can place' no confidence in the tesults, jttjere is no 
point in doing the assessment regardless of how significant other factors 
may be.) ' ' \^ 

• The propensities of responsible decbion makers to tak^ action on the 
' basis of various kinds of infotmation a;id the degrees of fte^dom available 

in the various areas of potential action. . — 

- / ■ ■■ 

INTRA PROGRAM PRIORITIES, ' 

Not onl^must assessnf^ent be dtiven hy a sense of its own priorities; it can 
also yield useful information about consistency of a program with its own 
manifest ptiorities. This can be accomplished £tt five levels at least: 
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' • Criterion modelsjexplicit for or implicit to the program can be comp^arfed 
with analagous models for other purposes to determine whether wa^fs 
may have^,been found to give greater or more direct emphasis to most 
valued elements,- 

•^Derived objectives can be compared with the overall criterion model to 
assure that priorities have not been changed unnecessarily in the process 
of modifying desired states 'hy considerations^f operational feasibility* 

• More specific objectives can be compared against more general ones from 
which they ar^ derived to assure that priorities have not been shifted trr 
the process, ^ 

• Investments of resources can be compared against objectives to assure 
that inten<led priorities have been matched by the allocation of the 
resources available. - . ^ 

• Performance results and effects can be compared with investments and 
results to determine what adjustments are required in priorities to bring 
operations back into line with overall, intent, (For example^ repeated 
faOure to demonstrate achievement of a priority 9bjective may result in 
either abandonment of the objective or a realignment of resources for its 
achievement,) ' , \ * 

In using assessment to^help an "^operational program to be consistent with its 
own priorities, it is well to realize that multiple considerations enter into a sense 
of. priorities* Figure 21 suggests some of the rariety of factors entering into 
operational priority setting. ^ ' 

— 



Discrepancy 



Immediacy 



Sufficiency 



Achievability 



Continuity 



Leverage 



Benefit 




Cost 



Cost/Beneftt 



Fj9ure'21, Factors to Confl(i«r in ^tttng Operattonaf PHorrtJfts 
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At one Ityel^ the following factors may^be considered by the priority sdtter: 
^ Discrepattcy~-oi:\!& may give priority where the dbcrepancy b greatest 
between wTiat is believed should be^alid whaJt is currently the case, . 

• /mmeiiiac^f— one, rmiy give priority where the payoff may be most rapid 
rather than potentially the greatest over the long,run, 

• Sufficiency— one may give priority to thpse actions which are judged 
sufficient^ to correct or at least have a* sjgnificant impact upon 

^ dbcrepancies in preference to actions which are only necessary first steps, 

• Achievability -^ODt^ may give priority, to actions hacving high probability of 
-su(;<:ess even if thi^ success may bi limited oyeir riskier actions which 

might have greater potential if successful, 

• Continuity— one may give priority to actions which are a natural 
extensi9n of past activities over new and unfamiliar departures of equal 
promise, - 

• Leve^rage—ont may give -priority to^tions most likely tp enlist additional 
support over equally effective, actions which are less tkely to have broad 
appeals * ' ^ 

All of the above consideration^ have benefit aspects and cost aspects, and these 
two aspects must somehow be brought into resolution i|i order to make^.final 
choices among alternatives. ^ 

EXTRA FROGRAM RELAl^ONSHlPS 

Many programs of social significance are interiocked within a much broader 
potitical-social-economic policy. Comparison of a given pro-am with such broad 
policy may help tb identify; 

• Areas of aniculation and disarticulation vrith, for example, "the intent of ' 
^ Congress," Such identification can play an important role in suggesting 

, shifts in program priorities. ^ 

• Social trends and ^grecasts in the ^ena x»f interest (e,g,, the economy, 
employment^ legislated welfare services). These may be compared with ^ 
exbting operational priorities to see if they are still appropriate in the 
light of changing conditions, v. - ^ ' 

• Geographic ctDnsiderations. These may modify overall or general priorities 
' and shift theni^ as a function-of loiratfon. Assessment oPrequirements in 

different locations may have a profound effect on priorities fqr different 
^ objarctives. 
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DEFlNmONS 



There is considerable variability in tKe meaning of key words relating to the 
field of "Social work/^ including even a Variety of delineations of the field itself. 
We have,^ therefore, tried to make our usag^ consistent with the definitions given 
below. ' , - ^ * ^ 

" "Socud Welfare ^ as defined in jthe HesJth, Education* and Welfare Depart- 
mental Task Forc^ Report* Closing the Gap in Socicd Work Manpower, is **The 
organi2ed systeiii of ftioctio'its and services under public and'|)rtvate auspices that 
directly support and enhance individual andf so^i^ well-being, and that promote 
' conditions^essential to the harmonious interactions of persons and their social 
environment, as v^ell as those functions and services directed toward alleviating or 
contributing to the solution of social problems* with particular emphasis on 'the 
strtngtherUng of the family as the primary social institution in a "democracy 
today" (1965K- " \ ' \ ' ^ 

Social Service is (hat which is provided by the social^welfare systenji 

Social- Work b professional level employment In social welfare, usually 
^quiring at leaser baccalaureate. 

Social Worker is a person,engage^ in social vmft:, " 
^ Social Welfare .Work includes any job having tl* provision of social services as 
its main purpose, whether such employment is at the professional or para-profes- 
sional level ^ ' \ 

Social Welfare Worker includes any persoaenga^d in social welfare work. 

Social Work Education is any educational process or program aimecl at the 
professional preparation of social workers. 

Social Welfare Education includeS',^in,adHit^n to social work education, the 
training of para-professional social welfare workers and courses to mfonn the . 
general student about social welfare. _ ■ ^ 
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OVERVIEW 



1*^15 manual serves as a procedural guide to project man agers us ing the Social 
Work \Edu cation Planning and Assessment (SWEPA) System). Project managers can 
gainW orientation to die wprkings of the planning and assessment system at the 
project and the. prt^ram levels from -the LIMITED DEMONSTRATION OF 
SYSTEM OPERATION found in Part II following the dbcussion of Ais manual* 
This manual ii' provided as a guide to project managers in preparing and 
reporting the 'planning and assessment ,o£ pn^ects supported through SRS grants 
for social ^ork education. The {banning and^ assessment s;$tWpi this_^manual 
are intended to assist project managers Si: " T ' 

* Preparing more effective grant applications. 

* Monitoring and improving their project operations/ ^ 

* Comm^ln^cating rel&(dts of their^roject to others. . ' ^ 

* Deriving maximu m^neralizable benefit from their project experiences. 
This manual is construct^ as a task-oriented guide'tb project planning and 

assessment. It makes operational the c.oncepts a^id principles described in the 
Handbook of ^ndamental Assessment Concepts^ on'Wbidi the system ts based, 
and relates to thVfour FORMS which project managers prepare: 

The SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (SWER)FQRMLTh\s 
FORM b used to d^scfibe ahd assess the Aeeds for social wor)c education^ (SW]E) 
and to relate these needs to the institutions submitting project requests. ItTs mi 
essential component.of an application. for a grant, but may also be used at later 
stages g( the project to demonstrate revised SWE'needs, including the demonstra- 
tion, of revbi(^|^ afforded by the project* When used in this fashion^ it may 
incorporate stil^^Ievant information provided in^arlier versions of the FORM by 
reference to that earlier submission* 

- The INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY (II) FORM. Thb FORM is hed t0 
describe institutions submitting a project to SRS. It is ^ essential component of 
an initial application, but may alsd^be used at later stages of the project to 
demonstrate revised institutional capabilities, including those effected through the 
project. Subsequent versions of, the FORM' may incorporate s^ relevant 
information provided in earlier versions of the FORM by references ^whe earliet ^ 
submission* ■ " ' ■ 

The PROJECT . PLAN (PP) FORM- This FORM is used to describe the 
pr<^ect*related intentions of institutions. It is an essential component of an initiaP 
applicatbn, but is also used to ^^monstrate revised plans for the project, •the 
initial plan b intended to cover the total project period'as well as .to provjjJe 
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detailed planning info!7natibn for the first grant year." Subseq^uent'submissipns pf ^ 
the ph^, or portions thereof, are expected tb demonstrate the' detailed planning 
informaripn for successive grant years as the annual request for continuing project. 
' support is submitted, ' \ \ 

The PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT (PA) FORM. This FORM, is used to 
describe the achievements of projects supported by SRS/tt is i;equired at, the 
completion of ^ach grant year, but may alio Be submitted oq an'interjm basis, as 
appropriate. ^ ^ _ _ " , ' \^ 

*Che EDlX:AriONAL FOLLO^-(lPQUESTION^^^ A) is 

an additional FORM provided for project puryose^ and which could be 
implemenifed for colfection of graduates? reports oi\ edi^cational effecyveness. 

Project planning, assessment, and^relat^ activities are described withm thfis 
' manual according to fiye general areas'of project personnel respp risibility: 

• SECTION I : IDEiSTTIFYING AND DEFINING Ti^E PROJECT- \, 

^ SECTION n ; Planning the project and its assessment 

• SECTION ill: RfepqRTiNG PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENTS ^ 

• SECTION IV: , REVISING -^ASSESSMENT INFORMATION « 

• SECTION V : COMMUMCATINGjVlTH FEDERAL PROGRAM ' , ' 
MANAGEMEflJ : \ 

Relationships '^Between these geneW area^ of project manager responsibiliry 
are demonstrated in Figure 1. ^ , , 

The format of the gpide treats each *o,£ the responsibility aifeas and their 
Supporting activities by providing summary descriptions of potential sources, of 
information and outputs to be achieved. Activities required in the transformation 
of information from '"source" .to "otitput'^are described in greater detail and, 
supported by examples when appropriate* TH/are is no intention for this manual to^ 
be completely exhaustive of alt information-' t^^es or all activities which might be 
included in or- result from "'project' activities. However, the, guidelines* are 
Representative and inclusive of those project personnel responsibilities tfnd project 
activiries which would'tiormally be required in 'the planniVig and assessment o^ a 
project. ' . , ; 

Project managers should in no ws^y look upon the planing and assessment 
system as simply an exercise in filling out forms. Rather, the system guides them^ 
through a series of successive^ and soinetinie's iterative, steps in the development 
of a^^projeCt plah^ the conduct^of project activities, and the .^^companying 
assessment activit*ies. Completion *of e^ch FORMj and indeed^ each Item within 
tn? FORMS, guides a project manager to a more precise'^ and toqipV^hensive 
^characterization of his project, its intention^, a^d/or its effects. , ' 

; ^ Nor should the planning and assessn^ei^t system he vrewe4 as a docimient of 
; relevancy at only selected times, within the project's lif^, for it should stand as a 
"constant giiide in fiJie' conduct of the project. Some of its components could 
perform similar sjmtcs for otber SWE projects and ev^n tjie institution\total 
SWE program long after completion of the project. * ' 
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Figure It, Soheniatic Overview of Project f^anning and Assessment 
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IDENTIFYING AND DEFINING THE PROJECT 



This section de^ri^es the backgrbund preparation for "the/ applicant's 
observations about the current and anticipated statu^ and needs for social work 
education to which the project, ts addressed. It allows the applicant %) identify 
social w<?rk requirements systematically ^d to relate these to SWE needs and to 
the present capabilities of the institution to meet thes^ needs. Although the 
activities described in this section are a prerequisite to project planning, regardless 
of the nature of project assTessment, the formats and instructions provided by the 
'planning and assessment ^sys^cem- for presentation and use of the backgroUfid 
infcJfftiation should facilitat| its preparation and, further, should contpbute to the 
degree to which projects appropriately ad<lress real SWE needs. ' 

The project manager^s responsibility for identifying' and defining the project 
is broken down into activities ^hich are neither mutually exclusive nor totally 
sequentiallvKi dependent. Taken . collectively, however, completion of these 
activities ^p^niits project personiiel to assess SWE needs and the applicant 
institution's capability to meet the tl^eds, which is adequate for identification of 
appropriate and feasible project areas.\^The project manager's responsibility for 
identifying and defuiing the project b described within the following areas: 

A. Making the Decision to Apply for\m SRS Grant 

B. Identifying Potential Areas of SWE to be Addressed \yf the Project 

C. Matching SWE Ne^St Capabilities, and Capacities 

D. Identifying and Delimiting Areas of Project Emphasis 
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. ' IDENTIFYING/DBFINING PROJECT 

y - ^ . ^ A* Atakittg Decision to Apply 

A* Making Oie Decision to Appjyfor an SRS Grant* ^ ^ 

^'Itmnedictte .g^lj t)ecide whet^ to apply to SRS for^ a social work 
'educatiqii grant. ' y , 

• Item*relattd activity)<^ont ^ 

• Itetp referent: None \ \ * ^ 
The following arepotenrial^ources of information useful in the consideration 

of whethtr to apply: \^ "^^^ ^ ^ " ^ 



-Announcements of the ^SRS Grantlpro^im, including 
memoranda^ bulletins, legislation, etc^esct 
goalsWcope^ policies, requirements^ etc* . 
Piscusston and correspondence with personnel in the Soc 
& Rehabilitation Servicer?I>qpartnient of Healt" 
tion, and Welfare, 

- Administrative offices cif the parent iijsptution{s) 



Institutions and persons interoited in submitting a project sKould infortn 
themselves about the intent, goalX and governing policies of ^e program. 
Preparatjpirftf a ViafeU^grant application re<]uires a considerable investment ofo 
time. Key questions which sBoiild beianswered in the decision as to whether or 
not that investn\ent should be nna4e include: 

l.Does ,the institution meet the eligibility requiremsms'^orthe grant program? 
'2, Are the institution's and the SW£ program's Qong-rangp goals consonant 
' with thos^ o£^e g^ant program? ^ 

3, Is there a high probability that project funds^would permit progress toward 
goals which would not otherwise be made? . ^ 
^ 4. Do the institution's and its SW£ program goals concurrejitiy contribute to 
tb^ special goals df the grant program? 
5, Is there a sufficient information about real-world conditions to describe or 
demonstrate SW£ needs which might be effectively addressed through an 
'SRS funded project? 

(NOTE: Th« preceding does not imply that only when valid rese^ch data 
are available'to demonstrate a need will the project be^ funded. The intent is 
to identify a'need, and, in^he absence, of valid data, the project manager's 
best^ judgment 1 may serve'to demo'nstrate the need. However, Snoring 
avaDable resear^K^ata may lessen the potential for project funding.) 
6^Can the SWt program count on full ^pport'fromf the institution's 
administration and from its own staff to carry out the project intentions? 
If all of the above questions can be answered affirrnatively, it is appropriate 
to conclude in favor^of investing the time and effort to pfep^re % application. If 
all of tfte above questions cannot be answered affirmatively, it is desirable to take 
action{s) which woul^^^move' the adverse condition(s) before expending the time 
and effort to ap^ply for a project grant- 



IDENTIFYIlp/DEpmNC PROJECT * 
B. Jdentifyirjg Potential Are(ts 

B. ldentif;j/mg Potential Areas of .SWE To Be Addressed by the Pitted * 
(Social Education Rec^uiremcnts Form) * 

(1) ldentify specific areas of social and rehabilitation services requiring 
actenctoti because of being overburdened and/or under-developed. 

(2) Specify the social welfare aivl rehabilitation services manppwei; 
« demands currently being made and likely &> he made, paniQularly as 

these demands for service personjitft can be met by graduates of the 
SWE program. ^/^ ' ' ^ ' * 

*(3) Determine tRioocial welfare and j^eiiabilitatign. agency jpb-related 
characteristics of graduates of th^lSWE prog^ram at the institution \ 

• Item^related activity: * , ^ 

(1) Locate the under-developed and/or needed social rehabilitation 
services within the geo^aphic areas sewed by graduates of the SWE 

^ program and describe the client popijlations along the dimensionspf 
th^ir ethnicity and problem for which service is required 

(2) Specify the sources of applicants ^r social welfare *and rehabilitation, 
agency jobs and agency requiremenjs for these jobs, oppoftanities for 
SWE, program graduates^ and the geographic/ population area disper- 
sion of SWE graduates of the institution. 

(3j[^||te^jfy'ahd discuss employment cKaracteriStics of SWE program 
graoij^esf^ith r^specfc to program emphasis -of agencies in which 
emf^loyed, variety of jobs filled, entfy salaries, cancer opportunities 
aijd progression, and the influence of SWE gfaduates on service* 
r delivery systems. - ' " ^ ^ 

(4) Present plans for updating information submitted ia the FORM. . 

• Item referent: % t . ' t 

(1) Items 1^5, SWE REQUIREMENTS FOM*^ 

(2) Iiems 6-11, SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM, ' 

(3) Items 12-18; SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM. 

(4) Item'19, SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM. ' . * ^ 
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IDEN^FYING/DE^INING PROJ^T* 
B, Identifying Potential Areas / 



Pctttntial Sources of Infbrm'ation 



~ The Handbook of fundamentai Assessment Concepts, especially the discussion of 
Classes of Requirements Dat«, 

- FoiioW'Up surveys and informal feedback from graduate^r 

^ Announcements of job openmgs ajid job placement data provided bytthe institution's 

aruJ other placement services. ^ ' " . " 

~ Sai a ly. information derived from recruitment experiences or obtained from surveys. 

- Research reports dealing with the quality, and quantity of social welfare ahd^ 
rehabilitation services, 

~ Existing and pending legislation relating to social welfare and rehabilitation, 

- Demographic data, available ftom census, reports, and often available frpm local 
source, social welfare and rehabilitation agencies, 

^ OEO Community Profiles which represent summaiy information on demography, 

economic conditions, types'and ievels of poverty, 
-^Locally prepared reports on economic conditions within the reference area, sometimes 

Prepared by industiy and business schools of universities, 
^ Vital statistics relevant to conditions of community health, ethnic background, tyPes 
. of housing, etc, frequently available from local public health services, 
^ Civic and welfare rights organization meetings and reports, 

- Social work, rehabilitation, and social welfare literature^, 

- ^Special research studies conducted by the institution, or by simif^ir instrtutiohs within 
the area, _^ * * " , 

- Correspondence and discussions with social welfare and rehabilitation agency per- 
sonnel,.. 



* The formatting of the SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM is designed for a 
Systematic assessment of needs specific to the in^titutioti and area which the^ 
instituti6n serves, i,e,, the settings to which its SWE graduates go. The geographic 
and population areas served^ aloiig with their service settings^ comprise the 
domain to which information^provided by the project manager should relate. In 
today*s mobile Tiociety, wide disperson of graduates is generally expected. Many 
graduates will make job' and geographic changes within a few years of graduation. 
The selection of an area (or areas) to which the narrative should be oriented 
should logically give priocity consideration to the first job placements after 
graduation^ but should also' attend to those the graduates^ are likely to encouhu r 
throughout their totj^ professional careers* Extensive "hard**' data may n - 
available and the information provided in some Items may frequentlyrentc t ' 
project manager's b^st judgment, ' , ' 

The Items in the SW^*REQUIREMENTS FORM request the following kinds 
ofinformation; ' 

Service Delivery Needs , (SWE.REQUIREMENTS FORM, Items 1-5,) idc/itifi- 
cation of major trends anticipated in social v^ork and^the adequacy of social wc^rk 
education to meSt these needs is requested in Item 1, This Item isdesigned to 
furnish the project manager an opportunnfy to identify and to synthesize the 
implications of the total information provided in Items 1 through 17 "of,this^ 
FORM^ analyze the information^ and derive conclusions about the areas of SWE 
to, which the proje^ shouttl attend. The project manager' preparing ^ initial 
application may prefe^^o complete the INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM 
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WBNTIFYINC/DEFINING PROJECT 
Identifying Potential Areas 

'/! 

prior to providing this information, since one of his primary concerns is that of 
describing the institution's abUity to meet the recognized SWE needs. 

'The information requestect" in Items 2 through 5 addresses the social welfare 
and rehabilitation settings to which the institution's SWE jgraJuaees go-u^on 
graduation. The settings are described in terms. of ^reas of social and rehabilitation 
services which are overburdened or which are needed but not provided. Clientele 
served by these settings are described^ in terms of their ethnic group and the 
problems or conditions for which they seek Help. ^ 

Extensive "hard" data may not be, available and responses may frequently 
reflect the project manager's best judgment and estimation. However, the Office 
of Econorfiic Opportunity (OEO) Community Profiles provide a description in 
one relevant dimension-the poverty within an area. These reports, which present 
data on a ^unty-by<ounty basi^, provide comparison of conditions within the 
county to the national norm oti the following ^parameters which may have 
implications for service delivery needs: ' . * 

* Magnitude of poverty^-the number of families receiving incomes belo)v 
the Social Security Administration (SSA) dltoff. ^ 

* Severity of poverty-the percent of families receiving incomes beloiv^the 
^ ^SSA,poverty cutoff* f 

' Economic compensation- the per capita value of retaU sales transacted, 

* Family resources-the median famjly income. 

* Employment ^conditions- the percent of the labor ■ force which is 
unemployed, 

^ * Education^ achievement- the median years of education for persons age 
25 and over. 

* Functional illiteracy-the percent of the population that failed to 
complete more than four years of school. 

* Adequacy of ^health care-the , number of physicians per 100,000 
population.^ 

* Health status-the number of infant deaths per 100,000 live births, ^ ^ 
' Sufficiency^of housing— the average number of people per room. ^ 

t Agricultural prosperity-the value of the farmer's level of living index. ^ 
The ©EO Profiles also present population distribution b/race; some of the 
above comparfsons are also provided on the basis of racial distribution, 

' Staffing the Services. (SWE 8.EQUIREMENTS FORM, Items 6 11.) To the 
extent that institutions adequately reflect in their SWE program the environment 
in which their graduates wiH work, thi$ area of the FORM provides a description 
of present and emerging requirements by social and rehabilitation agencies for a^ ^ 
variety of academic *and non-academic prerequisites for employment. It may also, 
reflect the institution's or the'project;^manager's perceptions of a changing social 
welfare environment, or a discrepancy between the students* and the institution's 
social welfare philosophies. Any of these conditions can contribute to the 
identification of real and appropriate SWE needs, 

^ »' ' 
Example: Although students and*- faculty may be in accord for a 
^eigjftened fo'cus on an '^advocacy" role and a less traditionally 

• . 152 - ' 
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\ nSsNTIFyiNG/DBFINlNG PROJECT 

\ ^ ■ B. Identifying Potential Areas 

Structured social welfare or rehabilitation agency environment, 
the dispersion of SWE graduates (SWE REQUIREMENTS 
* FORM, Item 9) may demonstrate a preponderance of graduates 
in areas where such modes are rejected by the agencies and are 
alien to the'mores of those served by the agencies. The project 
-manager would be likely to draw the inference that no change or 
lessening of the stated philosophy ii required,*but that the SWE 
program must, in addition, undertake to make SWE students 
both more tolerant "of such situations and better able to derive 
ways of getting around the circumstances in order to achieve 
social welfare and rehabilitation conditions and objectives^ they 
believe in* 

Employment Characteristics j:>f Graduates. (SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM, 
Items 12-17.) lA a ^nse, this area ot the FORM focuses on career prospects ^or 
the graduate and on the graduata's capability to fulfill hb own intentions for a 
career in social work. Thb b "in contrast to the previous area, which provides a 
descriptioli of agency requirements for academic preparation and the opportu- 
nities present for SWE graduated as compared with those , without such 
preparation* The task of the project manager here is to characterize the SWE 
graduate's .career prospects in terms of the variety of work situations and 
positions he finds, the salaries he may eam^ and the career prospects for minority 
group persons entering the Beld of social v^ork. 

The availability of "hard" data in thb area will likely simplify the 
presentation of information. Extensive research reports of studies appropriate to 
this^ea are unlikely, but if available, may contribute to more than one Item; ^ 

Example: A state survey of social' w^lfare'manpower is-used"in Item 13 to 
report that oiie year ago there were 409 positions in social 
welfere^d reliabilitation agencies throughout the state, 142 of 
which were filled by minority group SWE graduates. This same 
study b quoted in Item 16 to document a 21 percent increase in 
the employment of minority group SWE graduates and the. 
opening up of middle-management career opportunities in these 
■ ageticies, particularly in the larger urban areas* 

^ , / . ' . ^ - ' ■ 

No sir*g)e Item response is likely to identify " an area of need.^ Npr is 
consideration of the information in one of the planning and assessment* system 
FORMS— to. the exclusion of othf r jn forma tion-likely to establish an adequate 
background description for selection of major and/or sequential areas of project 
focus. The project manager preparing a statement of SWE tequirements may, for 
example, want to utilize information presented }n - the INSTITUTIONAL 
INVENTORY FORM. The process here b an analytical one; implications of die 
responses about opportunities for SWE graduates should be considered in relation 
to the data about fhe social and rehabilitation services characteristics and needs; 
requirements for ■ social work education should be examined "in relation to 
institutional characteristics and I'esources. 
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mlBNtlFYlNGlDEmmNG PROJECT 
B. Identifying Potential Areas 

*■ * ^ 

, Example: Social -^welfare and rehabilitaciqn.^agencies to which the insxitu- 

cton. has cradicionaliy sent a large proportion of its SWE 

graduates have recently been able to obtain larger numbers of 

social workers with a SWE background because of the instit|i' 

' tion's ^expanded social work education undergraduate program. 

These agencies have also had the opp6rtunity to assess the 

differences in performance-reduced initial on-the-job training 

and improved overall p^rforcnance-wHch they relate to the 

.institution's expanded field instruction. As a result, they have 

become more specific and more vocal in stating skill, knowledge, 

and experience requirements for bachelor level social workers. 

This information (provided by the agencies and' reported. under 

Item 6 of the^SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM) leads the project 

manager to caution that as much as there is a responsibility for 

* the department of social work to he responsive to agency 

requirements, there is also the responsibility for them^ as. social 

* ^ work educators, to determine what that education should be. 

, The project manager fucther recognizes that recent graduate 
dispersion (SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM, Item 9) and the 
agencies recent graduates have entered (SWE REQUIREMENTS 
FORM, Item 12} indicate a lessehing of the proportion'bf SWE 
, ^ graduates going to those .particular agencies. This heightens the 
, ^ project manager's emphasis on the implications for a broader- 

based educational experience than these agencies *seem about to 
request. ^ . ^ ^ f 

On tli& basis of the analysis performed in summarizing the needs for social 
work education (SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM, Item 1), the project maniager 
may elect to estal^lish a file of long-range implications and.potential project areas 
for immediate use. Potential long-range implications might satisfy tlte following 
uses:v 

* E^tabjishing directions the social work education program should take. 

' Justifying social work education directions to administrative pe^onnel in 
seeking contimiing support for the project and the SWE prograifi'. 

* Influencing strategies for obtaining cooperation from other departments, 
institutions, and agencies. , 

The immediate utility of identification of potential project areas is, of course, 
in. the selection of and plannifig for., the project being proj)osed. These 
implications might be.drawn as follows: 

' If there are more opportunities fof placement than there are students 
matriculating in social work education, the project manager may indicate 
a need for expansion of the program to provide additional opportunities 
for social work education! 

* If social work education graduates appear not to have skills greater than 
/ ' non-S^E graduates or not to have skills equal to SWE gra(luates of other 

J institutions, the project manager may indicate a need for innovative 
^ changes in the social work education curriculum. 
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IDENTIFYINCtDBFINlNG PROJECT 
^ . - B. Identifying Potential Areas 

For each I tem' of the SWE' REQUIREMENTS FORM, the project manager 
^will have indicated the source and recency of the information reported. Some of 
the information presented may reflect recent and sound research studies, but it is 
likely, that many of the Items will have been responded to on the basis of his best 
judgment. Review of the notations about souro^ and recency of information may 
indicate future needs for improved social wdtk education requirements informa- 
tion in" the following directions; 

' Identification of areas, where the information base is least current and/or 
-most" "soft^T^hatHsr^where there is^a need"fbrttpgrading the quality of- 
information so that future projections of social work education needs can 
be drawn more rigorously, 
* Identification of systematic approaches to the determination of social 
'work education needs. These indications m^y have implications for 
project planning and asSessmenr, as well as for faculty and student 
research. They may also suggest that the project manager consider 
seeking other funds^ for such purposes. 
Report Augmentatiou. (SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM, Items 18 and 19,) 
Space is provided project managers ij^this area to supplement tht information 
submitted in response tO' the previous Items, Project managers are expected to 
indicate the ways in which they intend to update and upgrade the information as 
more specific data become available in the course of the project. 
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IDBNTIF^NGfDEFINING PROJECT ; 
fc' Matching Needs, Etc. _ / 

C Matching SWE Need$> Capabi^ties^ and. Capacities 

(Institutional Inventory Form) . * * ' 

m Immediate ^ool: " Formulate '^ets of baseline information of the instku- 
tion's resources^ capaciti^» programs^ and emphasis, with particular 
attention ' to .identifying the institution's capability to respond to 
identified needs in social work education. 

Item-related activity: Organize and present qualitative data and narra- 
tive descriptive information with respect to the social work education 
program, its curriculum, emphasis, fiSulty^ students, and administration, 
♦ Item referent: All Items <|n the INSTITUTIONAL INVEISTTORY FORM. 



> 

Potential Sources of Information 
^ = X 1 

- The Handbook of FundamBntaf Assessment ConcBpts, especiatlY Table 3, Classes of 
Institutional Data; Table 4, Classes of Staff Data; Table '5, Classes of Student Data; 

' Table 8, Classes of Curriculum Data; Table 9, Classes of Field Data; Table 10, Classes 
^ of Student Services Data; Ta^e 11, Classes of Minority Group Data; and the related 
discusstonS' ' ,^ - 

The completed SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM, especially ftem 1 Providing summary 
^ conclusions about the adequacy of SWE to meet.th^ needs in social work, . , 
"^iStudent and SWE Graduate Follow*up data. - 

- Administrative office, files, announcemehts, etc of the institution providing 
'descriptive Information about the institution, its teaching staff, student body/^course 
enrollments, acaeditations,'^tc. ■ * ^ * ■ 

- Departmental offices^ files, annoiincements^ etc,, Providing descriptive information 
about the SWE program, iti teac^fpg staff, student body, course enrollments, 
accreditation»etc, 

^ Curricula 'and course descriptions fo/the SWE program, .including Itie field instruction. 



The step , of conScioifsly assessing the type and magnitude of difference 
between the identified SWE needs and the availability of resources to meet them 
is critical to project definition and planning. The questions to be answered 
include: . r v . ^ , 

1. What are. the^needsj both general to SWE and specific to the institution? 

2. What changes ^ca^. be '^ff^ted to Jn5Hf*tktfse needs within the currently 
available resources? ^ - . ' 

3tOn what time schedule and in what priority order might these changes be 
' achieved? - * - ' ^ 

4. What additional resources, including but not limited to SRS grant funds, 
can be identified to apply against thesegoals and scHedulcs? 

5. How would the availability of additional resources .modify the previously 
identified time schedulo^nd priority ordering? ^ _ 

The INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM is designed ,to facilit^e descrip- 
tion of the applicant institution in a^way^that can be related to the SWE 
REQUIREMENTS FORM-it should facilitate. decisions about (Jfe SWE pr0gi;am's 
capacity to meet identified needs and .assist in the design and implementation of 



^ v/0£NnFY7NG/D£HNING PROJECT 

4 C Matdtitig N.eeds^ Etc, 

the project. The inventory also seives as a baseline of infonnanon against which 
chaitges'in resources, capacity^ capability/productivity, etc.^ can be measured at 
subsequent points in time. Cl^es of Institutional Data presented in Table 3 of 
the Handbook of FundameHts^ Assessment Concepts may guide the project 
manager to areas of present anctluture concern with respect, to the institutional 
description. 

Most Items in the inventory request descriptions at both the undergraduate 
and the graduate program, levels. These descriptions should be provided on the 
basis of the educational levels currently offered by the institution and not on the 
basis of the program level(s) to which the project is addressed. If tlie project 
involves mor^than one institution^ separatee descriptions are required. ' 

The matching of SW£ needs, capabilities, and capacities is accomplislied 
according to the description of the institution provided by the INSTITUTIONAL 
INVENTORY FORM. , _ 

General Chavacteristic^of the Institution ^ This area describes the population 
and institutional setting from which present ajid potential SW£ students are 
drawn and the general academic Context in which jhe project would operate. It 
characterizes the institutional resWrces for fulfilling some types of SWE needs 
which may indicate appropriate project objectives." 

Example: if the SWE R£QUIR£MENTS_F0RM indicates a need to. 

provide minorijbr group gradtrates of the SWE program and the 
* student body ^the institution is^ overwhelmingly non-minority, 
— y^the project, manager may consider an objective focusing on 
recruitment of minority, group students prior to or in conjunc- 
tion with an expansion of the SWE program. {Note: If the school" 
does not currently have a social work education^program^ project 
personnel are not required to complete any Items of the 
INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM beyond the first three.) 

Social Work Education Faculty Chavacteristic^ . Teaching staff resources are 
described 'primarily in ^erms of educational levels ethnicity, educational speciai' 
ties, and salary comparisons with o^het departments within the institution and to 
other institutions (INSTITUTIONAL INA^ENTORY FORM, Items 5-8), Dimen- 
sions of these artd additional teaching staff d*;scription ^considerations are 
presented in^ Table 4, Classes of Staff Data, in the Handbook of Fundamental 
A^se^sment Concepts. Data provided along categories presented in this area of the 
11 f6rM permit; * , 

* Re<;ognition of.current teachmg staff capabilities to meet the indications- 
of^needs in sociil work education. \ 

* Identification of specific areas where teaching staff enhancernent may be 
4^ desirable. ^ ^ ' ' . \ ' 

' Presentation of baseline datii for demonstration of achieveS teaching staff 
enhancements. 

* Demonstration of teaching staff characteristics in' comparison with the 
Social work education requirements data contributes to the identification 
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IDESTIPYING/DEFmNG PROJECT ' 
C. Matching Ne€4£,Etci 

* — ' n 

df specific types of teaching staff capability needs aiid may also" 
contribute to the priority ordering of teaching staff-related objectives, 

Exatjiple: If the plumber and level of teaching staff (INSTITUTIONAL 
INVENTpllY FORM, Item 5) are not consonant vi^ith the 
objectives of-the SWE program or are not adequate to meet the 
- needs fop a revised or expanded program, the project manager 

" mj^y consi4er ^n^ objective 'in the area _oi_adding . faculty. If 

' comparison of SWE requirements data and curriculum descrip- 
tions indicates a need for major curriculum redesign and no 
teaching staff is available for such an assigr(nient, the are^ of 
additional faculty for curriculum development would be of 
primary concern while that of further additional faulty for 
implementation of the. revised and/or expanded curriculum 
could become a secondary focus. The emphasis on specific 
^ capabilitieS'of these two groups of additional faculty might be 
very diffefrent, with those of the second group being very 
dependent upon the outcome of the first group's effort in 
revising or expanding the curriculum. ^ 

. Social Work Education Student Characteristics . The SWE student description 
is, in part, cjuantitattve across the areas of numbers of students admitted to .and 
enrolled in SWE (bourses, the, number declaring an intention to obtain a degree in 
sociil work or social welfare, and the number and types of degrets awarded. X^ble 
5, Classes of Student Data, and Table 10, Classes of Student Service Data, in the 
Hdridbook of Fundamental Asse^smeut Coricefyts identify pammeters of these and 
additional student description ar^as which may be of concern to the project 
manager. 

The geographical areas from which SWE students corne, the presence of a 
consortium arrangement by the institution, and a provision for a discussion of the 
■ftanire of studcnt-services-outreach, recruitment, admission, student counseling, 
and job placement-complete the, SWE student description. Since provision for^^ 
the special needsofeducarionally disadvantaged students is an importan*t focus of 
the SR^ grant program, the identification of these students and a di$cussioh*of 
the .services a\^ailable to them is given seo^ate consideration in Items '27-29 df the 
INSTITLTTIONAL-INVENTORY FORM. - ' ^ 

S^tudenrdescriptjons are made against the baseline of the previous and current 
ac^idemic year of SWE course enrollment, vi^hite the number of graduates reflects 
the most recently completed academic year. Tlie SWE student descriptions permit 
the following; * , " : 

,v^^ * Ideprification of the potential of the pj^ogram to meet the. needs: 
indicated by the requirements data. 
' Identification SWE progr^im student characteristics which may recjuirc 

special consideration. ^ ' * 

• Prcsentatipn of basetin^d^ta for demonstration of achieved student- - 
related objeccives. * ^ ^ 

■ . ' 158 ' ^ 
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The^^ojdcnt jdescriptions provided in this axea interact significantly with the 
SWE requirements data identify potential project areas, to act as a predictbr of 
potential project achievements, and to provide a basis by which objectives can be 
priority Pr time-sequence ordered, 

Exatupk: The SWE student description may identify, for the most recent 

' academic year a far greater number of senior undergraduate 
_ students raking courses Jn SWE (INSTITUTIONAL' 

"INVENTORY FORM, item l6) than obtained a degree iiMocial 
" work (INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM, Item 13). If the 
SWE requirements data indicate an urgent need' in social work, 

^the project manager may look for innovative approaches to 
encourage those taking only an occasional SW^course in their 
senior year to declare a social work major earlier in their 
academic year. He may also recognize that fhat any great effort 
in this direction will overbufdcn. the small SWE faculty^ which 

^already spreads its time and talents across a variety of activities 
(INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY ^FORM, Items 5 and 8). 
Looking ahead to success atsthe student recruitment effort, he 
recognizes that the present f^jt^tftfy could not be expected to 
handle an increased student load.'Thus, the project manager may 
identify the development of innbvarive approaches to student 
recruitment as his first priority^objective, but also a second 
priority objective of adcLing to the SWE faculty within the first 
aTi3 especially the following grant years, ^ 

\ ' ' • • - 

Characteristics of the Social Work Education Projgftfm . This area of tht 
institutional description addresses the SWE^^pi^gxanP status, its objectives, its 
administrative characteristics with respect to credits and course requirements, and 
the curriculum content and emphasis. In Edition to Table X Classes ^f 
Institutional Data, the Classes of Curriculum Data presented in Table B the. 
Handbook of Fundamental Assessment Concepts may guide the project manager 
in preparing the description of thp SWE program. ^ 

The information presented here stands as a reference point for the other areas 
of the SWE program description and for potential*demonstration of SWE prdjgram 
changes effected through implementation of the project pjan. The identification 
of SWE program characteristics also contributes to the idendficacion of objectives 
to be addressed by the project through comparison of needs ai^d the SWE' 
program's ability to meet these npeds. . J* - ' ' 

J ■ / ^ • . ' ' 

Example: The SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM may report that^o^e of thi*;. 
:ways non-S WE, trained social workers surpass those^with -SWE 
background is in the area of in terjg^e ration of research reports 
(SWE REQUIREMENTS HORM, Itefti-HJ. A project -manager 
noting 't})kf^taid jpdging that the SWE curriculi^^m places hardly 
\ * any emphasis on this activity (INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY 



IDEm'IFYJNGlDEFINlNGP&OJECT ^ / . " ^ ' 

a Matching Needi, Etc. ' „ . * 

FORM; Item 19) might reflec^t these two pieces of informafion 
as an objective to incSrp^race a Yesearc]^ interpretation and 
utilization sequence into exis^g undergraduate coul^s in ^cial 
work methods, - , , < ' ' 

- Characteristics of^the Field Ittstncction . The. background descriptioii-of field 
instruction is intended to contribute especiallyrto the further characteri2^tion,in<l 
assessment of need for additions or modifications- o£ the SWE-eurncalum^j^Field 
instruction characteristics provided in Table ^^^f "Classes of Fiel3\Dataj. in the 
Handbook of Fundamental Assessment Concepts may be helpful t<S the project 
nianager in preparing his field instruction description. ' *^ ' ' 
The field instruction is exa|itined^ith respect to the following: ^ . - 

• The adequacy of current types and depths of field experiences^rovided", 

students for meeting the needs descrit^ed in thbvrequiremefits data, " 
% The ability of the institution, i,e,i its ^apaoiiities and resources, f<fr' 
^Ifilling the,indicated needs for field instruction. 

' Example: The present field instruction i^ characterized^ ^is essentially 
"qbservation" and encompasses what the prdject manager judges 
to'be'a minimal number of hburs ((1 FORM, Itemtf 15 and 21), 
4 The SWE requirements data indicate that ^WE graduates from 
other institutioos are frequently preferred by employers^ sii^ce 
they are judge<^ more job '^'eady because of a greater concentra- 
^tion in field instruction in their undergraduate SWE programs 
' " (SWER FORM, Item 8), However, the project ipanager/feels that 

, ' tBe>|]nitial expansion of the field^instruction should be directed 

"specifically to only one or a few ajiea!s,*He Has recognized the 
need for increased emph^is in vi^orfeing with drug and delin- 
" ;^ queircy problems ' of teenagers- {SWER ^ORM, Item 5)j that 

youth 13 to 20 year^ currently receive;4ittle attention in the field 
' ' instruction. (11 FOR,M, Item 25), and^hat the instructional area 

^ f - "of Human Grewth and Behavior receives little emphasis in the 

curricuWm^^ {irP^M,^ lteTn 19),^ The prpject manager notes a 
" . ; potential proj,ect /area reflecting 'increased attention to speial 
- ■ ' ' "welfare '6f yqiith .through both additional classroom^content and 
[ . increase;! iiefd instruction. * ' ' / 

Jfher-ScfciahWork EduAition Proxram Features. This area is available to the 
project t^anager for provision of any additional description* of the in^tution 
and/or the SiyE program whiclrhe (€els has pertinence to his project. 
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j ' D. Identifying PrOject'Emphasts 

D. Identifj^ing and DeUmititig Areas ofj^roj 

(Social Work Educatipn Requirements Form and Institutional Inventory Form) , 

• Immediate god: Characterize'feasibie projectareas^ 

• Item-related activityt Determine feasible project emphasis and scope of 
project. 



• Item fefer^nti AH Items in" the completed SWE REQUIREMENTS 
FOI^M and INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM; possibly Items 14 
of the PROJECT PLAJJ FORM. 



Potential Sources'of Information^ 



The Handbook of Fundsmentaf Assessment Comrepts* especially tha chapter on 
.objective^ * \^ 

The completed SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM. ^ 

ThecompJeted JNSTlTUTlONAt INVENTORY FORM. ^ ■ 

Announcements of the SRS grant programs, including memoranda^ bulletins, legisla- 
tion, etc.* describing program goals, scope*' Policies, requirements* etc. ^ 
Oiscussrorts and correspondence ^fth personnel tn the Social & Rehabilitation Service* 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.* ^ * 

Adminis^'tive offices of the parent institution(s). 



r Activities to be accornplished here are^ described und^r the two areas of feasi- 
ble project emphasb and project scope. ^ 

Feasible Project Emphasis . The process of defining the central thrust(s) or 
areA(s) of proje<;t emphasis will require close examination of the SWE require- 
ments information and .the institution's resources and constraints for meeting 
these needs. Tliis process b, of course, a refinement of that accomplished within 
the preceding activity -Matching SWE' Needs, Capa1)Uities, and Capacities, The 
difference here, however, is that while the earlier process was one of identifying 
potential areas, n6w the project manager is concerned with identifying /ea*ifcie 
areas* Some of the more imporfint considerations in this decision process are: 
' * The judged contribution the effort would make towar3 ultimate 
unpro>?ement iof social work education. ^ " ^ . . 

^He .judged ^contribution the -effoft would make toward "ultimate 
ifrovement of social welfare and rehabilitation Services, 
lie compatibility bf these objectives and achievements with overall SRS 
program g(oals^nd philosophies. . , ./^ 

• The Vonlpatibility of these objectives with overall institutional 
departm^tal goals and philosophies* 

Example: Tmi project manager proposing a project to im^^ment training 
for unban social jvbrkers ia a State-supported university whose 
admintkration feels its first obligation is to its own primarily 
. rural coWiments" is not likely to find strong administrative 
support fbV the project. ^ * ; ^ * 

1^1 
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* Xhe probable tune fram^ wkhin ^^icli fruits of the effect would be 
realized. Projec;ts^^ which do not hold high promise for'fruition within the 
proposed projecj period should^jprobably not be attempted unless a likely 
source for concini^ation^ funding can be identified, yht project manager 
may, however; be able to scale down such jprojects so that a more limited 
scope could be achieved within the^grant years. 

' The e ffercts of conyinuin^ p^^ent conditions, i:e^ the penalty for npt 
undertaking the effort. Thb consideration^may have greater application 
to combinations of bbjectiv^ than to single objectives* 

: ■ \ ./ ■ • . -.y 

Example: A project manager ^ay have a^ a primary focus for his project 
the training of several social worker^ with supervisory ^skills csut 
of the dbadvantaged SWp student population. Past failures in 
thb area may make him cognizant of the need for special 
compensatory education if the project is to meet with success. 

' The extent to which recent events^^nd current condition's would-f^cilitate 
accomplishment of the project apd the likelihood that advantages of 
these events/conditions will continue to apply* ' 

Example: A project manager planning^ effort directed toward implemen- 
tation of special innovatiW educational techniques formulated 
by one of die SW£ staff migh^'want to defer the project on the 
basis of the staff member's intention to take a leave of absence 
to complete his doctorate in^ocial work.. 

* The extent to which efforts toward these achievements would contribute 
to or enhance the probability of otl^er gains outside the scope of the- 
project* 

Exam^^' The institution m^y currently offer only a few undergraduate 
courses in SWE and intend, with the help of the SRS project 
^ * ^ Irant^ to initiate a course sequence leading to a bachelor's 
degree. The project manager may further intend to use the 
success of the undergraduate program to.gain support from his 
administrator for initiation of a'graduaj^SWE prograrn, 

« The potential foj: achievement of 4:he>3tated^oals and perhaps augmented 
goals under auspices other than the SRS grant program* 

* The extent to which institutional and degartri^ntal administrations 
support the project and^ in particular, would assist in the seaiiich for 
resource^ beyond those provided through SRS, sp that additional scope 
or project continuation beyond SRS support could be achieved* ^ 

Although there are no requirements for a specific product at this point of 
project identification, it b'assumed thar project personnel will use the listiof- 
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patentiai^project areas identified earlier as a basis for identification of feasible 
project areas. ' , ^ ^ 

Once the project manager has identified a feasible project area (or areas), he 
may want to coordinate this^^ith the .Federal manager to ^assure that his 
intentbns are directed to areas of recognized SW£ need. Such assurance would 
preclude the expenditure of time ^ and effort in preparation of an application 
whicTh could be partially or totally rejected- i 

Priyect Scope . {PROJECT PLAN FORM, Items 14.) It is likely that, having 
progressed thus far in the deter minatio^i of the characteristics of the project, the 
project manager will have background and some of the administrative charac- 
teristics of the project in mind. This information is presented in Items 1 through 4 
of the PRpJECT PLAN FORM. {Note: Project managers preparing any other 
than « an initial plait provide only *that information which is changed or which 
clarifies a prior plan.) . ^/X \ 



PLANNING THE PROJECX-AND ITS ASSESSMENT 

This section describes the processes required in fulHlling the pfoject 
manager's responsibility for establishing the information base which the 
project is planned, conducted, and assessed. It provides a format within which' i 
project managers can formulate and state their owi> specific project objectives, the 
activities and events they intend in accomplishing these objectives^ and the results 
they would consider indicative of satisfactory achievement of their objectives. In 
essence, the PROJECT PLAN FORM stands as a comprehensive project guide by 
which project managers 'implement their ^plans and monitor their project actions*. 

The project manager^s responsibility for plannii\^^the oroject and its 
-assessment 13 described within^he piutuallyjdependent areas of; 

A. Stating Project Objectives. 

B; Translating ProjectObjectives Into Ac^tion Indicators. . * 

"C. Establishing Performance Requirements^ " * 
^ D. Identifying Measurement Processes and Procedures. 
Er Scheduling Achievements. 
. ^F. Identifying Adminisfr'ative Supports. *^ 

G. Demonstrating Priorities of Objectives. 

H. Stating Brbad Project Expectations. , ^ \ ' 




PLANTgNG PROlBCf/ASSBSSMBNT 
* 4 A, StaUng Objectives , 

A. Stating Project Objectives ^ \ ' \ 

(Project Plan Form) ^ 

■ • Immediate god: Identify and formulate the objectives of the project,, , ' 

• Itefni-related activity: Complete the set of basic statements of project 
objectives, ^ ,4 

• Itdm referent: The Iefi;-hand column of- Item 5e of the PROJECT PLAN 
FORM, 



Possible Sources of Information 



The Handbook of Fundamental Assessn7ent Concepts, especially the chapter on 
Objectives. 

The completed SWE REQUIREMENTS (=ORM, ' ' 

The completed INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM, 
The list of feasible project areas. 

Announcements of the Sf^Sjgrant progran^i including memoranda, bulletins, legisls- 
tion^ etc.i describing Program goals, scope, policieSi requirementSi etc. 
Discussions and correspondence with personnel In the Social & Rehabilitation Service, 
Department of Neatthi Education, and Welfare, 



In stating project objectives, project managers are encouraged to use the 
information and language they have used in generating the list of feasible project 
areas, i,e., they are encouraged, to retain the flavor of their own interijcions, 
reflecting the specific^SWE needs they have identified. They are klso encouraged 
to make use of the Handbook of Pundamentd Assessment Concepts, especially 
the chapter on Objectives, which describes the basic framcv'iork around which this 
portion of the planning and assessjnent system is designed, ■ ^ 

, Whfll stating project objectives for an initial plan, all significant objectives 
should be^resented, even though activities specific to completion of less proximal 
objectiv/s- may not yet be clearly defined. Plans for events within the upcoming 
grant y^3\will> of course, be known ii^ greater detail than those for future year^i 
What is to be avoided b the appearance of shortsightedness and th^ necessity of 
having to state, for each successive grant year, a set ot objectives or 
accomplishments. ^ 

Example: Project managers intending an initial focus on student recruit- 
ment might also' identify an objective of adding to the teaching ^ 
^ ^ - staff and/or faculty to handle both the r^ruitmeht activity and 
the resultant expanded SWE program.^ 

.The Statement of obje^t)^ (Ibted under PROJECT PLAN FORM, Itim 5e) - 
should incorporate an indication o£"what is to be accomplished by when," 

* > 

Exampk:'FoT the project described above, the project manager would 
reflect that h^ intends to recruit SWE^ students out of a group 
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"^4. St^tir^g Objecti\f€s - ^ ' L_ 

taking o<;casional courses^ in SWE. He musE also makeSome 
escimate of tlie number he intends to recruit over what peri6^of 
^ timf. 'He^piay also reflect the means by which he iatenfls to 
achieve hb goal. Thus, he might^t^te hb first obje<;tive a5:VBy 
the use of innovative techniques in a course on Current Soct 
Welfare Philosophies, to place and technologically support 
students in a volunteer leader role and thereby, over the next 
f<pur yearsj to annually encourljge ten student^ d^onstrating 
peripheral interest in social work to declare themselves SWE 
majon/' The baseline data here are those reflected by the-prior 
, number of SWE graduated (ir^STITUTIONAL INVENTQ|LY 
FORM, Item 13.) 

The project manager must decide to which of the. five Broad Objective Areas 
(**A*' to *^*0") hb" particular objectives are addressed, and enter th^m under the 
appropriate Primary Objectives A-1 through- Q-1 (Item la).ofj^fhe PROJECT 
PXAN FORMt (These Area^ are ^described *in detail^ in . the Handbook of 
Fuudamentat j^ssessment Concepts^ RelatJonshfps bet^yeel\ the fouf Areas and' the 
way in whicH tlipy contribute to the overall SPlS Program are exhibited ^n Figure 
W.) It may be a natural response for the project manager to assume his project 
addressers all Areas. But he miist ^elect that Area or Areas which he considers 
nrimarvAn his intentions. / ^ , ^ ^ , 

Example: Tlie first objective for the project, as stated in the. example 
above, covers^ either directly or indirectly, the Broad Objective 
Art;as of; innovative techniques, student services, student recruit- 
ment, afid adding opportunitie£ for SWE.. In addition, the 
objective implies .the need for additional faculty. But the project ' 
^ manager determines that the primary focus of the first-year 
effort b student recruitment throXigh innovative techniques for 
'improved student services. The^^roject manager thus r^rds his 
primary pbjpclive in the PROJECT PLANPORM, Item 5e (h-l) 
'*Strengtherf Student Services." He identifies a second objective 
^ und^r Item 5e (C-2) ** Augment Faculty Capabilities" as follows; 
*To add one faculty member annually over the next four years, 
^ the first of wlych is for' the development of innovative 

^ approaches to student recruitment, .while subsequent' faculty 

additions are for handling 'the expanded social work education 
program/' \ ' ' ' , 

Objectives related to administrative support activities are stated^only when 
%id\]\ sT^nifit .iu^ to_ the conduct of other objectives of the projecjt, 
' rhat adi:4uatc administrative procedures for management and 

control of the project wilbbe implemented, ftems.8 throu^ 18 <^f the PROJECT 
PLAN FORM are availaple *for more detailed discussion of various 'typef of 
administrative supports fo\the prdject. ^ - . 



PLANNING PROlECTf ASSESSMENT 
' A. Stating Objectives 



I Example: For. the above project, the role of project manager wdl be" 
assumed initia||^by the*,head th^tsociaJ \^rork department;He 
' inlands, oj>ce the projectjs underway^ to^hand the project over 
. to the first new fa<^ulty member added for tKe project. In ord^ 
that the handover'^f^jVsponsibility can be achieved efficiently^ 
he establishes i monthly narrative reporting for himself. !n 
addition to stajadard'administrative^ocumentation of events and 
costs, he has incorporated tfte presentation iind discussion of 
t ' data resQlting from recorded interviews with prospective SWE' 

students. He, intends these review' sessions to be conducted 
^ n:iDnthly during the first year and quarterly thereafter, and to 

■ involve th^ ^otal SWE faculty and other appropriate persons 
designated as the project advisory panol.^The project manager 
' records an adc^itipnal objective as follows; ^To prepare naVratwe 
f Reports aivd hold' project di^ussions involving the total* SWE 
faculty and t|ie project advisoqr panel monthlyduting ,the first 
^ ^ year and quarterly theretAfter— especially to review reactions of 
"pirospective students to the"project4 events, as gained through 
recorded interviews." ' 

^ Lest project managers .using this manual infer from the above discussions and 

ex^ples'^ that objectives, must essarily be "Stated in a'^mplex and multi- 
faceted ^shion, it need^ tp. be detiipnstrated that a.singte simple statement can 
adequately describe sbme or even' all of a piroj^'s intentions, 

. Example: "One of the objectives of a^project'^ could be stated under 
: ' • PROJECT Pl7ARFORM^Uem5e (A-3), "^^^ 

^ S InferSisciplinaryy" **To develop and incorporate in struct ional^ 

sequences in report prepa]^tions for psychiatric consultants iilto 
t),ndexgl[aduate and graduate social work .methods courses v^hin 
.. ^ the grant year/' ■ " 

At'this point the project mana^r will h4ye ^r)3vi4ed a comj^ete statement of 
project intentions. He may later find it ji^ssary; 'ho^^yeiji to make^revisions of, 
.thase statements reflective of bettft, understanding of^avatlable resources fpr 
achieving .them and on tiie basis of realistic ' plans for ^monstrating^ their 
. achievement. .■ > ^ ' ' 
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^ TVa^ilati^g Project Objectives btto Action Indicators ^ 

(Project Plan Form) «l . 

• /mmeifiJte gocd: Specify activities aiid events which insure the attain-' 

ment'of the stated objectives of the project. 
^Item-Elated actxpity: Identify the schedule of activities and events 
' , planned to accomplish £he stated objectives of'the project, ' 
mltem referent: The^tenter column, of Item 5f of the PROJECT PLAN, 
" .FORM.' ' 



Pptentfa) Sources of Information' 



- The Handbook^ of Fundamentat Assessment Conc^ts. especially the chapter, on- 
Objectives, and Table 6, Classes of Plans and Schedule Information. 

- The completed SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM. ^ 

- Thecompleted INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM. > 

- Announcements of the SRS grant programs, including^ memoranda, bulletins, legisla- 
\tion,etct, describing program goals, scope, policies/ recfuirementSi etc. 

- Discussions and correspondence with personnel In th^ Social & Rehabilitation Service, 
Department of Healtli, Education ^ancT Wei fare. 

^ Administrative personnel of the institutfon^^and'the de'tiartment, particularly as they 
can provide jBformat ion reflecting resAources and constraints, operant for the project 
- anc* the SWE program. . ' ^ ^ . ' * 

- Departmental and institutional staff, fiarjticularly & they car> con tributes information 
and ex^rtlse for the determin^on t>f appropriate, project methodology and the*' 
scheduling of project activities. ^ . ' * ' 



The step of translating objectives ^to action is one of prime importance To , 
the project, for through it, the project manager specifies the total conduct of the 
project to himself, the project staff* and to th^ ^Federal manager holding 
responsibility for project revifew^ This aspect of planning the project translates 
project objectives into effective action indicators through identification of 
avaUable resources ancfdetertni nation of required functioji^,ijnethods,^and activity- 
sequences necessary for carrying out the objectives. 

It is appropriate that the schedule 'of activities and events for more immediate 
objectiveibe known in greater detLiihthan tKose related to achievement of more 
distant objective achievements. (The stages of tra^^s^ting'* objectives into actioh 
indicators are ^discussed in greafet -detail in the Handbook of Fundwnehtcd 
Assesiment Concepts, The prpject manager may also iind useful, guidance for 
stating his schedule of project event's and activities in Table 6, Clasfees^pf Plans and 
Schedule Information.) - ' ^ - . . 

The process of identifying resources available xo the project is; at this pointy 
primarily that of verification of earlier assessment' of resources and constraints, 
'('^his is described ,in the preyious chapter under fkatching SWE Needs, 
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Capabilities, and Capaciiies.) Now, resources and constraints are considered as 
they relate to the specific statement(s) of objective(s), i*e*, the project manager 
attends to the fit between available resources, including those potentially available 
through th^*j>rQject grants and the specific project expectations. In this process lie 
may also determine a necessary reallocation of resources or attempt identification 
of additional.resources for meeting project objectives* He must also attend to the 
closely associated identification of functions necessary to Jink outputs, with 
objectives, and methods for carrying out the identified functions* 

-The project manager fihould estaShsh a logic^ sequence of objectivtis and 
examine the .total plan carefully ymh respect to the resources available^ so as to 
make sure the initial statement of long-rang^ gbals^ is a realistic one in view of 
other commitments, need to dr^isticaJiy revise the schedule of events should 
occur in response to unavoidable and unpredictable impediments to achievement 

* of project expectations, rather than because of shortsightedness in initial project 
planning* 

By way of illustration, the following example is provided to demonstrate the 
information utilized by aa undergraduate department of social work as its faculty 
considerjd an objective. The objective b stated in its beginning' form and probably 
underwent further reTfinement as, ther project manner and the faculty dehberated 
the ramifications of the proposed project. It can be assumed that there was much 
back and fopk-movement as ideas and suggesnons mad^ by faculty were 
explored,, programmed, and redefined* The objective, as initially presented, was as 
follows; \ * ' 

"hicreaie^the undergraduate social wort education student's knowledge- 
about the legal system atid inctease his skill in working with members of 
X \ the leg3 profession in the coMrse .of -providing services to recipients of 
i pubhc assistance." ' , ^ 

In a brief introductory statement^ the project manager noted that both SWE. 
'graduates and current SWE undergi::A4uate stu<ien^ were being'catled upon by 
theirdients~t6"pf6vijde information/gOidaRte, support, and assistance in obtaining 
an^ utilizing the services jof rnembers of the'legal profession* Recipients of pul 
asstetance, in particular, were the i^iost insistent that social workers becomp^nore 
^actively involved in helping them achieve redress as well as helping thyaico learn 
^ more about thei/ rights* Contributing to tl^is upsurge in_demand for s^ial workers 
to cake on an extended role was the^increasing number of activities of welfare 
rights organizations, particul^^rly where jnoVe militant Inembers of minorities wore 
the leader^* The project manager noted, too, that reports from agencies employing 
recent graduates ^of the SWE program .were including references to this 
phenomenon in both their formal reports and informal discussions with inombers 
of the facultjy^ , ' ^ ' ^ ' 

Inforjnal Discussions 'with the dean of tlie college of law on the campus 

* tended to ^6r"roboi:ate .this development* The school of law iFacuIty was 
considering introducing some new courses in order to help students {and alumni). 

-■relate more effectively to public assistance chents seeking them out for counsel* 
The law school faculty mentioned, too, that, its graduates Had httle, or no 
in-school experience in reciting to social workers ai^d were reporting some 
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difficultj^ deccrminhig how *'to share" a client wlio looked Co both the lawyer and\^ 
to the social worker for guidance ,and help. Implied was that some social workers 
attempted to advise cfieir clients without knowing die limits of the law. Informal 
feedback from a number of SWE graduates^on the other hand, suggesteti' that 
they felt that lawyets with wliom they had worked tended to **take over" a case, 
did not seem to- involve the worker m planning and defining areas of 
responsibility, and iiiterrupted^what" had been their relationship with a client. An 
informal arid limited mquiry by a number of field instructors brought out similar 
sorts of dissatisfaction among the undergraduate SWE studentsj^vho were involved 
in eases necessitating a referrdl for legal services. The SWE students were also 
frustrated because they felt tliey did not know enough about the workings and 
orientations of lawyets to relate to them in a collaborative fashion. 

The project manager, along with the faculty of the SWE program, -thought 
that the gap m the SWE students' preparation was substantial e'iiough to warrant 
further exploration witliin the SWE faculty ajid within the faculty of the°Uw — 
school. The SWE faculty was cognizant of the value' of structured learning 
opportunities but wanted to provide some type of_interactio(jal opportunity aUo\ 
in order that SWE students and law scufltents might have informal social contacts 
that could provide "s^me reinforcement for tlie learning that was expected to take 
place jn their classroom and field wOFk settings. 

The project director and the SWE faculty developed a preliminary set of - 
suK^bjectivcs m some detail. anJ set tlieiti into a chronological secjuence.. They 
expected that as they plotted ottt their pl^nnitfg it /might be re^^sonable ^to 
combine sub-objectives to avoid the appearance'of over-det^iiled planning atid 
scheduling. Events and activities were considered and the ones uiitially mpst likely 
.lo bring., atxoui the achievement af each sub-objective vfere ^retained*;, I^'-wi? _ 
recognized hy all th,ar some, of the p;oposed sub-objpcti^es had to be attained^ 
concurrently with others, while the a^:hievement of other sub-objectives could be 
expected to folLo\v_aj:alh£JLd£Gnit.c_scqU£ntially arranged timetable, , ' . . " 

,The follov^^mg is a working list of the proposed sub-objectives consi<iered by the 
SWE faculty and the project manage/, along with the activities and events initially^ 
thought CO lead to the achievement of the objective and the several sub-objectives. 

." ' * 

s SUB'OBJECUVE ; EVENT/ACTIVITV ^ > 

a. Determine the^nfe^s clients have for a. Meet .with representatives, of field. 

• legal services. A agencies now being used for field 

Placement of SWE .students;- "reyieyi' ' - 

* : > — inJorination from lawyers pi^edeing * 

\^ in the community wKb^Fiave, re- 
ported working with eHents Ifnown " 

' - " ' . . : to, speiaf wellare*;sociBl\^brk^and 

V ^ , ^ reKabilitiflfion agencies or referred'by 

\ ' ' . social workers in , agencies; m^et 

'I , with representativor. Df. the WRO^ ' ^ 

■ ^ - minority^ and 6ther;elpent groups^' 

1^ '■ ' served by . social workers. (All. of 

^ . ' ^ these meetings wrff be eo-ordmated 

. , by^the project manager and a fae- 

. " ' uity-siudfint suthcommpttee,) \ 
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_ Bj. Translatmjz O bje ctives _ 



SDB^OBJEtTIVE 



EVENTyACTIViry^ 



U Identify needs and uses already 
made ~or legal services by persons 
who are "recipients of social work 
services in^ a. public welfare agency/' 



Specify tt^ meaning-, level, and 
impilcations of the term "familiarity 
witJflegal systems-" 



d. Specify the meaning, level, and im* 
plications of the term "use of tfie 
legal system," * 

* 

/ 

e. Identify the components of telega) 
system to be addressee/ by the pro- 
posed curriculum of the project. 



fr DetermTne the feasibility of devel- 
oping a sefninar in the taw school in 
which SWE students would enroll. 



Appdntrnent of a tesk force ^om- 
f>osed, of students (SWE and law), 
faculty (SWE:'5nd law), representa: 
tives frc^m public welfare agencies, 
and the client groups served by SWE 
students in order to generate a list of 
priorities and worker^related impedi- 
ments to meeting these needs. , 



Director of, the SWE progrApvU) 
meet with an appointed committee 
composed of SWE faculty, students, 
law facujty and Jtheir students, in 
order to develop a working paper on 
the knowledge expectations of SWE 
students working in a public weWare 
setting. 

d in (cl but with the task of 
developing a working paper on the 
level of expectation of the skill 
aspect; 

e. The curriculum ^committees of the * 
SWE. program and the law school 
review the working p_apers (c^ar]d 

* *(d) above and recommend the major 
emph^iS'Of the leaming opportu- 
nitie^.^-'-A 

fTXurnculum committees of tfie SWE 
an<j law school meet with represen- 
ifttives of tfie administration of the 
two programs. 



Determine the feasibility, of deyel- 
, oping a seminar in the~lawschoo^ih 
which "SWE students would enrdL 

, Specify .tine major thrust, content, 
tirf)ing, and: academic prerequisites 
of tlie cooperative seminar program. 



g. As in (f)- 
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; ^ interdepartmental curriculum ~ 
(iommittee wilLmeet to explore the 
relationship of the proposed seminar 
'Ho e>cisting course offerings, to spell 
. out the major Purposes of the semi- 
nar program in terms of the respec- 
tive ciCrricula^ to develop syllabi, and 
to recdrrlmend alterations iia>xisting 
course contervE in order ft> prevent 
duplication and/br to provide rein- 
force mei^t. 



PLANNING PROJECTfASSESSMENT 
U- ffatisktittg(Aiecthfts 

SUB-OBJECTIVE 



EVENT/ACTlVtTY 



U Identify/the several types of SWE 
' studenvlaw student interaction 
' d^iredA 



Jotnt SWE student/taw student com* 
mvttee meets with a subcommittee 
of theinter^epartmental curriculum 
con^mittee. 



Identify faculty resources aveileble 
to caf^ tesponstbility for the pro* 
4^osed seminar piogram. 

k. Obtain faculty sanction to initiate 
seminar program. 



L Obtain institutional sanction. 



m. Recruit student» for .seminar 
courses: / 



j. Oirector of SWE Program and Oean 
of the law school meet with com- 
binedfaculiy. ^ ' - 

k. As in (j) with recommendations 
made with respect to recruitment of 
r>ew faculty, if necessary* 

k Ojrector of SWE program and the 
Oean of the law school ^neet with 
the Vice^hancelJor ^of Acedemic 
Affairs and his committee^ 

m. Interdepartmental committee con 
sisting^ of sttiden^ members^of pre 
vious committees end faculty \r 
range meetings with students to ex 
plain purpose of the seminar; faculty 
advisors are Provided with ^pertinent 
curriculum ,deta/snd oours^objefc* 
tives, ete< 



The above Ibting b one example of how an objective might be broken down 
tnc(w series of sub-objectives and the aptivities^'and even^ developed with respect 
t9 ihem< It is apparent tfiat there are some gaps in the smooth flow of activities as 
welftas in the sub-objectives. Thb b a beginni^jg approach, however* By setting 
down the initial chinking of the facujty and the project manager, it b easier to 
identify the. points' a cVhich the objective (or» sub^objectives) needs t6 be 
reconcepcualized or at which the planned acti^Jities have not taken into account 
important consideracions^aild decisions. 
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PLANNING PkOJECT/ASSESSMENT 
C._E stabUshmg7i.equirements * 



C Establishing PeifonnanceRequiremjenU 

(Project Plan Form) ^ ^ ^ 

* Immediate goals: Delineate project performance requirements in terms 

(1) Operational criteria^ ie.» stating the basis on vCrhich performance is to 
be judged. ' - 

(2) Performance standards, ix., cstablishmg the point at whi<;h tlic 
performance 15 to b^ judged as adequate. 

(3) Assessment criteria^ i*e,, idemifying those indicators which will stand 
to identify adequate {)erfor*ance. - * * ^ 

^Item-related activity^i Relate pSiiftjjn^ce requirements to the apprb- 
priatejSroject objective(s). 

• Item referent: It^ms 5c, 5f, 5g of the PE^OJECT PLAN fORM, 



f'otentlal Sources of Information' 



- The Handbook of Fundamenjat Assessment- Concepts, esp^ciaily tKe chapters on 
Operational Criteria and Assessment Criteria. 

- The completed SWE REQUIREMENTS form: 

- Thecompl^ted INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM. ^ 

- Follow-up data aboutsocial work education graduates. ^/ '* 

- Announcements o* the SRS grant programs, including memoranda, bulletins, legisla- 
' tion, etc^,-describing program goals, scope, policieSp-requirements, etc .- i 

- Discussions a^id correspondence with personnel in the Social & Rehabilitation Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

- Departmental and institutional staffs Particularly as thev can contributeJntormation 
and expertise for the determina^iorv of appropriate Project and assessment methodo- 
togv. ^ " ' ^ ] . ^ ^ * - 



At this point, the project manager begins to bring his- plan for'prpjpct 
assessment into fo'cus. This is not to ir^iply that project and assessment pl&ining 
are two separate and unrelated activities* Rather, it i^ a matter of emphasis, \vith 
assessment planning representing one distinct responsibility within overall project 
planning rcsponiSbility. The extent;.of dependence of assessment planning on 
project'planning does not permit it to occur without^ an interlocking of activities. 
Nor is it appropriate for project planning to go very faj" downstream without both 
undertaking assessment planning and developing strategies for the integration of 
assessment results into- future opetational considerations. 

^ {Within the activity descriptions provided for this area, frequent reference is 
made to pertinent portions of the Handbook of Fundamentcd Assessment 
ConceptSf as information contained there can contribute to understandin^of, and 
assistance in the process o^establishingf performance requiremenCs. In particular^ 
the chapters on Operational and Assessment Criteria will be useful and project 
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inanagers are ufged to review these two chapters prior to initiation of activities in 
thisareai) . ' . . ' ; ^ 

The process of e^abli^hing performance requirements involves three sequen* 
tiaf and^losely related activity areaCs: stating operational criteria, identifyifig 
pe^omianc^^st^ndards, and determining assessment criteria* These provide the 
basis for descripti6n of the activities through which performance requirements are 
.derived,, - ' * ' , ^ - ^ ' ' 

Although these, performance indications represent an informal response 
within the assessment system, their enunciation is a critical <^omponent of project 
^d assessment design. It Will be necessary fc^r project managers to developitheir 
^wn procedures an^ formats for stating performance requirements. An elaborate 
procedure is not intended. However^ the informationjerived an^^te Reservation 
should be assured, ^ ^ , ^ ' - 

Operational Criteria. (One presentation within the Handbook of Funda- 
mental Ass^essment Concepts which v<iU be of significant help ifv the statement of 
operational criteria ,is the description of parameters of operational criteria*) The 
planning^ and asses^ent system presents (and in later reporting requirements 
jnakes use of) one framework of operational criteria* This ♦structure is^^based on' 
the consideration, of tire proximity of event?, i*e,, ranging from those immediately 
and directly ^under the control of the project manager to those r^ixkote from suet 
control, * '* ' ^ 

. Thus^ for the foiA Broad Objective Areas (which provide the structure for 
Item 5 of the PROJECT PLAN FORM), sample operational criteria are provided* 
The proximity consideration results in a hierarchical structure of operational 
criteria for Primary Objectives &lling*within the I%Ur Broad Objective Areas under 
which the project manager previously states his objectives* A -category *'Otber*' is 
provided ^ tpe. fifth Broad Objective Area which should used by the project 
ma^^ager when his project's objectives do notjend themselves to the* four Areas 
*and/or the Primary- Objectives already specified as part of the^planning anj 
* assessment system* The sample operational criteria.. should help the project 
manager in stating his operational criterion also', ^ - . ^ 

It is Important to recog^nize that neither the planning and assessment system 
nor the SRS Project? Management sets'performance or ass^ment requirements for 
agf^ject. Rather, each project manc^er seti his own standards aj^d describes the ^ 
Jneans by which achievement wilh be demonstrated. An adequate statement of 
project objecHves will 'go far in^providing operational criteria, often cont^ing 
explicit indications of required project perfcfrmance and identifying variables on 
which performance is to be judged, * ' <• * 

' ^ Example: In the project objective 'stated, in the example, "To develop and* 
, incorporate instructional sequeno^s in report prepvation into 
" ' ' ' undergraduate and,, graduate courses in social work methods 
' - * * . withm die grant ye^r^J' and in the related scheduling of project 
events, the project manager has identified two ex^jjicit indica" 
tions of operational criteria-completion of design of the course* 
sequence and their initiation at the midpoint of the grai^t year, 

■ ' ^ . f7t • *' 
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Lsiabltstitng Requiremettts 

Statements of objectives may also contain implicit indications of reqjaircd 
project performa^nce. ' ^ " ^ 

Example: For the project, objective in the example above, the project 
manager mj^t also identify operational criteria relevant to a 
demonstration of instructional effectiveness. He could state this 
' on die basis of the tests incorporated in the course design. He 
^ ' , might hope, too^ to demonstrate the job effectiveness of the 

' ■ instruction by a performance demonstration^ comparing non* 

SWE trained social worJcers and SWE graduates who tooJc the 
project-initiated report writing^ course- segments on job-related 
report writing. The project manager miglit, in lieu. of better data^ 
jjase this comparison t^ii subjective reports provided hy^ social 
work supervisors. 

Performance Simdards . Project objectives may, in addition, stipulate a 
performance standard^ i^e., the point at which adeqiJacy of perform a nee* will be 
judged to have bepn achieved. ' - ' , 

Example: The project objective for student recruitment incorporates the 
number of students to be recruited by stating: *\.,over the next 
four years^ to annually encourage ten students.^.to declare 
themselves SWE majors/' * * . " 

Project objectives may also, contain implicit indication for stating perfdftri/ 
ance stanHar4s, i.e*, they identify an area in which a performance stancjard must 
be set. , \^ 

Example: In the project thtending to incorporate consultation report. 

writing instruction into sociar worJC nietliod ~ciiursc's^ sonie 
^ indignation of desired test achievement would need to be stated as 
a performance standard.- tf the operat^nai criter^ruis to V 
■ based on tests prepared as part of the course development^ only 
' * . a general stafement of the performance standard coiridbe^made 
prior ^o test development. However, if performance- on a 
standard test js to be the operation'al criterion, ,an early 
identification of the performance standard is possible. The 
standard might be stated 4" terms of **aVerageL stujdent perform- 
ance ^tli respect to the norm for th^ testJ ' ■ 

■ . ' . o. . ^ 

Stating operational criteria and stipulating r^ated performance. standards for 
qualitative changps*is#gene rally ;nore difficolt than for quanritati^fe changes./* 

Example: If a project is intended to promote an SWH environment which 
will help students to better.adap't to the^evcfttual work situa^tion, 
.the project manager would, of course^ be able t<^ state 
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C* Est^yUshing Requirements^ 



performance standards relevant to timelydfttilevement of what- 
ever strategy he intends (e.g;, through revisions in the field 
' instruction, a course designed to improve skills in analysis and 
control of interpersonal interactions, etc.). But achievement of 
the ukuiiate goal must ^reflect a better ad^^ptatioii to the wgrk 
situatiS^ For tliis purpose lie might implenient a foUowup 
questionnaire and state a performance standard of; "50% of 
students ^iiQ were exposed to instructional situation created by 
the project cite the course an<l relate it to skill areas." 




Assessment Criteria . The discussion of\ssessment criteria presented here is 
intended to^demonstrate hb\y the project manager arrives at assessment criteria, as . 
^elt as to demonstrate some of the problems he may encounter. Prior to 
identifying assessment criteri^^project personnel are urged to review the chapter 
on Assessment Criteria in the yufidbobk ^of rundaniental Assessment Concepts, 
particularly the section on Types of Assessment Criteria. If is essential that 
a^essm^nt crileria reflect the r^al world to which the project is addressee?. 

^ * 

* Example^ The project manager focusing on improved report preparation 
plans ^ to implement a two-year follow-up study with the 
.cooperation of social work supervisor^ in rehabilitatior) agencies^ 
" using psychiatric consultation* The supervisors will report 
comparisons of report writing performance of noij-SWB trained 
I sbcial workers and those having been exposed to the project- 
supported instructidn. He has now ^idfentified, three assessment 
process6S which ^ay have varying degrees of relevance to the 
^ - goal of preparing SWE graduates to be better prepared for their 
job-related report writing activities. The test designed as part of 

the co u rse is likely i< Lh^M directly on the course content. 0^\y 

to the extent that the course content incorporate^ that whic(i is 
essential to the job report preparation task will the t€Sts have^ 
rele^nce to the realgoal of the project. And^unless thd standard 
tests bear significantly on the requirements for such consijlcation 
reporfs, they, too, may-suffer the saijie lack of job-re la ted ness. 
The'supcryisfer.reports will probably t>edr>Ue closest relevance to 
L the real worldyo which the project^ addressed. * 

The time of measurement -can be of special significance for assessment 
cnteria. ' ^ ' ' " . 

Example: In ,the abQjf^.exampreJ*'tne p^ manlier would not want to 
inhiate Jl^tf^" supervisor evaluations until the ^WE graduates 
affeci^ by the-course are ^signed' a consultation report 
* pre^ation responsibility. Based (on his knowledge of Social 
work job- responsibilities, he has ^determined that at least a 
sijf-moi(th and not mort? than a one-year |nterval between 

, ' '. . 176 ' ■ ' \ 

^ v. 

. ^ ■ 168 - . * 
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' . ^ C EstabUshing Requiret>^ents 

' graduation md use of the procedure is appropriate* If he delays 
mo^ than one year, the^follbw-up study may reflect on-the-job 
rather than,project-suppor ted training* Likewise^ for the example 
presented for use of a follow-up 'questionnaire, the project 
, manager qelays implementation until he feels graduates would. 

hav^ settled into their jobs and wcftld be able to asiess what 
' attributes of their educational experiences liave significance for 
their job responsibilities. 



\ 
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PLANNING PRQJBCT/ASSESSMBNT ^ ^ , . ^ 

£). Identifying Measurements ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Identifying JVleasureinent Processes and Proceddres 
(Project Plan Form) ■ ^ , * 

* ' # Iminediate godh Specify the asse^inenc plan wJiich delineates the 
context and the din^ensions of the cessment, incliiding tlt4\ identifica- 
tion of samples, data and measures, and analysis- procedures. * 
^Item-related activity.: Develop a summary description of the methods' 
and the results to be acKi^ed through the assessment plan with respeci * 
^, to the attainment of the prcjlect^s objectives/ ^ 

^Item referent: The right-hand colitmn^of Item 5g.of the PROJECT 
PLAN FORM. ^ ^ # ^ 



Potentiat Sources of Information 





The Handbook of Fundrnientai Assessment C^ncepts^ e^ecjatly the chapters on An 
Assessment Mcxiel, Assessment Criteria^ and Pri^iltieSt 
The completed SWE REQUIREMENTS FORMT 
The completed INSTITUTIONAL INVENTOR^ FORM,^ 
^oy^D^w-updata on social work education graduates. ' 
Announcements of the SRS grant programs, it^cliAiing memoranda^ bulletips, legisla- 
tion, etc.* describing program goals, scope, policies, requirements, eta ; 
DJscussionsjnd corresi:fcgf)dence with persbnnel irv the Social St ^Rehabilitation Service/ 
,Departmentof Health, Bducation,and WeWare. , 

Department^al and institutional staff, particularly a^tj^^y.c^ip contribute information 
and expertise fortJie determination of appropriate assessment methodology. ^ 



The idencificacion of measurement processes and procedftre^^ in effect, the 
o^^rationaliz^tion of the previous ste^of establishing perforni^nce requirements.' 
'As* project managers uiidertake this activity, th«y will fino revie,w of pQition's of 
the Handbook of t^undameHtal Assessment Concepts extremely useful, ^speciall^ 
the chapters on An Assessment Model, Assessment Criteria, and Priorities. The 
planning and assessqient sys^tem does'^ot ask ftr provision of the detailed plans 
for pcoject assessment. Rather, it requests a sumwiary description of n^thods^and 
results the project manag^rfintends for demonxrattan of project ^ 
completion of die assessm|ent plans to the point D^he reflection 
realistic assessment procedures is necess^.The same retjiiirem^nt for e^ 
plans within available resources a£d visible constraints vnHfh app^ 
planning'^n the \yhole applies for^e development tf assessment 

Example: Prio^ to incorporating jthe use a s^^tandafd test in th^ 

* - * \ ^ assessment of the project^ planning for the incorporation of a 
y , . report writing instructional sequence^ the project manager wiU 

need ,to, identify suclv a tes^ and- assure ks relatedness tp the 
^^ course content and to the tasli of social work 'repor|ing. 

; ' ' ■ 178 ' 

* ■ . * * -t 
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> * D- Identifying Measurements ^ 

* . ■ - * ' ^ 

An Ipiportant" part of the detailed assessment plan is the idenrificatibn of 

what, information will be maintayied in projecr fil^^ the source^ of the 

information> its planned use> ar\d the formit wliitli will facilitate timely acces.*; to 

,the data. The section on *'Structare onS^ata Classes'* in th6 Haudbop^ of 

Fuftdameti^al AssessmetU Concepts shoufd/bt: a potential' help jn identifying' 

classes ^gf infonnation appropriate tqV^^scssnjp^ii't data coHection. Follow-up 

jquestionnaires of social work education graduates may also help the project 

manager in establishing plans and formats for stu<Jeju-related infonnation, (PJeasc 

refer to Appendix A for an example of a follow-up instr^inient for graduates of 

social work education programs.) ■ ^ " , ^ 

* tSxatyif^k: For the student recruitm? nt> project, implementation of a ■ 
fccord^ identifying ajid cliaracterizing^st>iden<s taking courses in 
social work education, yould greatly facilitate conduct alVd 



assessment of the project 



Identification of common data .neeJis across several 'objectives can result in 
considerable economy and help in the detcrminati9n of the form" and content of 
data and field to best serve rfte effort. Even a cursory examinatiorkof the total 
urray. of data needs may permit ^djustment,of^plans to effect greatct efficiency 
and maximum use of resources for asse^mcnt. Such preliminary examination 
should be a part* of the plaii^ning inherent in application^ for a new project graiit. 
Once a project is approved, detailed development of an inj^grated data collection 
^nd anal ysispian should be among the first prio^itie*s of the project meager. 

t " lixample: If the project* for ^gleiiienting report, writing instructional 
sequences also intends incorporation of additional instructional 
^ ^ ^ ' content, a comprehensive file for ^identification of students* 

affected by\one or more of the instruction-related objectives is 

- r - *'-^indicatedp--Thet-;iifAilabUity-jQ£^such -iilJfeFinaf^on_ would-be an . 

essential prerequisite ti6 student. follpw;up as» for example,. 
' * , tlirough implenieiuatioftvof a. fojlow-up qaestionjgire of socij^^ 
, . work education graduates and the superior evaluations. , * 

in designing project; assessme^nt, project maiiagers Will also want "to l;eep the " 
Federal program .manager's ^esponSbility for prc^ram assessment in mind. That is, 
they vi^ill want to provide information whi'clvwill contribune to program review,_as 
wHl as to provide mforfnatioti for assessment of* th^eir#b_wn individual project. 
NarrQw operational aspects of the project are easier to ^adress than broad general 
effects. The SRS Program manag€r}i,^ntf in perfonnmg its dual respottsibiUty for 
'both prdgram md projt^tt revieiv, is looking for both. While- the prOj6ct rpanager's - 
focus may be somewhat -confined tp demonsfration df project effects, his 
contribution to social work education must be'incprporated into the accumula- 
tion ofsuch effects across t}ie,bi:oail SR-S Program. - * ^ 
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B* Scke4^ling Ackievem^ts # * 

£. ' Scheduling ^cj^ievements 
(Project F^anTormjji^ % 



i 



^ Inimedidte goal: . Forhiulate a schedule of intended project accomplisl>- 

mehts across the entirfe $pan of the proposed project ■ 
^Item-f^i^ted]activity: Translatef^tfee schedule of intended project acconv 

plishtnents imo the specific ^Primary .Objective Achievemei\t Steps to 
^which the project's objectives apply. ' , - 

• Jter^ referent; ' Item 5h of the PROTECT PLAN FORM. ' ' ' / 



^Potentidl Sources of Information 



X 



- JhB^Handbook of Fundamen&f Asse^ent Concepts^ especfaily the section on Sample' 

Operation Criteria for SV\/E Projects. v 
— Duuu i utf ii utt^n pr^pj^d f o r \x m S T T ln^ HHUJh(J I PLAN hJHMv \ ^ 
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ERIC 



The. statements of Achievement Steps {Hi^rarchyof Cri^ei^a) Aat h^ve been 
developed for the purposes *€if the planning and assessment system are suggestive 
and should not be viewed as infle^xible rand binding. There b-a d^ger that any 
-Schema, no matter how well deybed, may^Beconje concretized and unduly 
influence tlje ^ir^P^ioi^ arid , evolution o£ j^roject planning. No 'schema can 
' simultanequsly down afigid outline while at the bam^ time addressing itself to 
^. growing, ev9lving, and llfiveloping^ i,p^n>* Hopefully, the' risk inheren^t in 
J ^jpecjfying^or even suggesting is offset by the function- of such a schema in helping, \ 
■ project managers' think dirough a calendar 6f achievements for theij^^projects. It * - 
helpsith^m todq thi^wthlnaready-mades^ 

accompUshments^might }?"e communicated to oihersin a, common language* ^ . 
, Although thf more distal levels o£ achievement are difficult to demonstrate ► 

within tJie span of the project^ thes^^ statements 'have beeji included ^r_the 

" ''^especwV"?ninai7'^^^^ SC^Her^to se"tKe upper Fimits of the hierarchies 
* and tc/^suggest the boundaries of the several sets o£ statements. Inasmuch 'as the . 
more-distaT levels t^nd to emphasize the qualitative aspects jof the outcome of- the '^^ 
efforts of the projects, it might'be tempting, to consider that qualitative evaluation 
of pfoject outputs more appropriate at tly>se levels. Project managers m'igl>t 
consider jjhe valUc pf developing plans to include attempts at ^ mfeasqrin^ - / 
^* qualitative v^ables as well as measut^s^ of characteristics lending themselves to^ - 
quantification, particulairly at ttie lowef; ai^d/or intermediate levels b£ thf 
Achievement Steps. Any implied emghasis* on quantification should not be 
♦interpreted as favoring^ that approach over the utilization of me'asuresof qualities 
or descriptions of qualities. * ' / * * ^ ' 

. . ^hile'projcct managers are asked to address' themselves and their project* 
planning to. an entire set of statements of Achievement Steps fo^ this appropriate , 
Primary pbjecpives, !he project manager has thejreedom (and fs encoiiraged) tp 
"^^ develop his plan to demonstrkt^ the ^hievement pf ^a Itmit^ number pf 
Achievement St^ps. Injchese instances, the given statements of Achieven^ent Steps 



^ ■ . ^ : ' PLANNING PROJECT/ASSESSMENT 

' could ifot possibly -communicate nor describe fully theidepth and ^itensiveness of , 
y ' ■ the, acconipli;shments of the project envisioned by the SWE institution. The 
t ' project^anager.is free, therefolre^^to indicate the level of->clnevemcnt a(" which 
jfh^^.project will ;nake its first demonstration, and he is free, too, ^to specify -the*" 
^ujip^ limits of that which is- to be demonstrated within the lifetime of the , 
* proposed, project: The only constraint is that accom^hshment of any preliminary^ 
, V AchievfimentSteps wiD ha^% been demonstrated^ - - ^' . 

This portioft. of t^^^ planning and assessment'^ systofn allows the . project 
* ^ * . manager to schedule his expected pK^ect accairipUshments against pre-establishefd 
statements of .Achievement Stejp'^ and to-use this information in the following 

, ' . 'To demonstrate how his plans fft a logical sequence of accomplishments 

^ relevant to the brgad afreas of^the program's objectives to which his 
- ' ' ' specjfic objectives are addressed, , ^ . " . 

. Jd 'prpvide easy comparison bj^tweeif project intentions and actual 
prdjectachievements- . , i 

3 Tp; envision, atid'perh^ps even ^empnstrate^ how, his projeci plans and 
subs6<juent,UcQpmpliahments^can be relarted to the broader ibci of social 
w^lt ei^ucation, social weJfare a^'-rehabilitationr , services, and social." 
worJfet perfomance. ^ , rr - , 

- Tp provide data to the Federal manager forjmplemerttation of individual 
' H '^prlSjeqt plan and accompHshmfnt data^into cross-project review data for 

; asse^sm^nt across ^ "spectrqm of broad tcv highly .specific ^ogram 
, * ■ parameters. * * * j , ^ 

^ ^ Tjre Project Plan Form con^iris separate f6uf -sheet packets for feVch Primary 
^- Objective* The project manager s^ect& the Ptin^ary Objectives relevant to iiis 
^ project, ^exSmines his plans .^r assessment (stim'marized irf the right-hand column^ 
^ Iteni^5g, of 'the Primary Objective \paclcet .usecf^/ comparesi^his expected, 

^ demons^trgj^on of results witlh th|^siate,niyit^s^of Achi^ in 



Jte^n 5Ji of the Primary OTsjettive pacfeet ifsed. ' ' 

actor 

mo^t pro:<mal/statemen^) of Achievement Steps. . l;* 



y ^ Developjnei 
most pro:<maLs 



Developjnent' of- (he project plan indicates satisfactory cofgpjetioji of the 



^^xamph: Th^ fiiroject manager iiitenEing/uicorp'oration />f consultation 

' ^ ' r , . ^ repolV wr^titig irtstruotiop i|ito (he soirtftl work methods courses 

- < , ^ ■ i4^^ntifie& tljjs objective as fitting within Prim^fry Objective A-3: , 

* ^ \ y *'Mjakg"Offenngi Mor*' Infe'rdiscipliiia^,'* He recognizf^that in 

'-^^ V ^ \ ^ r plaiining^^e ' project' he h^s already achieved the first fevel 

^^^t y.--' ' ^ AcKievemStnt Step.ana'^inJicates accomp^^jmment here by enter* ^ 

."^ in^-th^symboP",; level *'a'* fn teth 3k undergraduate and . 

, ^ ' '* graduate colunmsv " ^ - '* 

' ^^^l^okpi^ statements within, the Tii^archies maynot be of relevance* to^he"^^ 
^-,prGgect because parallel '^devetopinents are'Tncorporated in the hierarchical 
structuce. ' ' * '.^^^ \ . ^ *(" 

18-1 . - ■- 
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" t^LAi^NlNG PROJECT! ASSESSMENT 1^- 
^B, ScfieduUfi^ Achievcfnents 



Hxample: For cKe project objective iii l\\b above, cxainpic, ^lie projecf 
, 'manager would not^'that lev^U ''b,-' *'d," and ^'P* app^y to lUc 
incorporation of new inateriid froili already included disciplines. 
His objclNnve for j-eport 'writing instruction attends only to the j * 
\ parallel focus of incorporation , of addictoilal ydisciplines. He 
would mdiilate this by cnterii^ the symbol **XX" at levels -^b," 
- "d,'' aiid'^T* in b^oth t^ve iriiclergraduate and graduate colutniis to 
. mdicate tlat £hcse ^^teps'^wil] not be demonstrated within the' 
project, lis. schedule for/ second-term imj^m^ncation of rhe 
^ ' * instructioT indicates* he will acconiplisli Uv«JL-**c*' and -**e" 
wi^tlim" th<.\ Grst gr ^u year and he enters cliese datcs^ fpr both 
prDgraip levels, . / * , 

* Sonic statt-nients within -the' hierarchies will not "be demonstrated or 
represented \yithin project.pbns even though they have pote[UiaJ for demonstra- 
tion. Some d^n[onstrations will be possible only after some period of Hme has 
elapsed. - ^ ■ - * . ' ^ 

* Example: For^the- same objective as ity-the above ^xaiapJesV, the'project 
* ^ ^ manager, decides he has .made iro provision for demonstrating^ 

levels *'g/' *'j/* and *^|j",He would indicate this by entering' 
^ ^ the symbol **XX" at these \cvt1i in brfth^ t^..andergjraduate and 
^ gratkijite columns,-He has expanded his p'lans'for testing students 
^ * 10 incorporate a test of a <;ontr6l group of-SWE students prior to 
1 ^ receiving the report writing instruction. He plans this for the 
* ,3econd year of the course and so he enters thfe second gr^nt year 
' for level He h^a^ decided to use two years of Fallow-up, he 
scht'dules* tlwse rtTSults for the third year of'^the prjoject ajit^ 

?tj£y£.' **L'™ . < . ^ .* ^ ' 



A project manager may identify more/tli^n ope project objective as falling^ 
within one of the Prj^nar) Objectives within wKich ^ hierarpWs of achievement 
are stated^ In scheduhng Ins achievements, he woulil fott^w ti;t rule of'indicating 
the grant year viiithin whicli lie experts to make the JirstppsSttive defmnsifatton 
that (i\c step Ifas been achieved, reg^dless of whetli^ r it app^\ tp one or more^of 
the project dbjectivcs, . ^ — ^^^^i y , '~ • 

^ ■ jh 

Jfi 'the project managef in the above exab||ple a^tso has afn 
'objective to mcorporare a course in adolescent psychology into 
the SWE* curricufuEn- in addition to the other-.psychologj^ 
/ ' courses not incjuded-he wouW also schedule the expected 
^demonstrations f^or this objective within tlie Primary Objective 
\A'3,Tjic **'d/' , and v"?' level statements would . supply 
Specifically to the second /pbjective^ but the,other statements 
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ould apply for boch obj(^fves, 
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' PLANNING PROJECVASSBSSMEN'r 
* ^, ScheduUftg Achievetnertts^ 



. Project managers sliould not expect to ributlnety iHentify expected demon- 
strations of achievement^ ar the more di^al/ey^ls which apply ta superior soci^ 
worker performance, greater^numbers of soolal work education graduate^ entering 
social work, bcccer social knowledge ana skills, improved socLrf welfare and 
relmbilitati£in serviced and conditions, ecc/The demonst JtioJi or such effects as 
singiilarly related to- tlie project will be difficult and.fre JLently beyond both chP 
project*^ and t1i^ &WB program's resources. * ' * . * " ^ 

-It ' is . iniportanf^ipr project managers to recognize that the SRS grant 
riianagifment che a^egate of responses to th^.PROJECT PLAN FORM, Item 
5, as one source of predSccion of SRS Program ^cojtiplishment. Projfcfmanagers 
are given the opportunity^ fpr rescheduling or revising their expected demonstra- 
tions of projpct acKievejiaeiit through submission of revised planning information, 
gut Uiey shouldistrive tc^'l^^ as realistic'as possible in ftating expectations, keeping 
in mind the constraints whicR ap ply, fot. adequate assessment. ' ^ 
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PLANNING PROJECT^SSESSM^r 
P. hdminittrative Supports 

F. J^ntifying Administrative Supports- ^ ^ ^ , - ■ 

- ■ ^: \ r ' . ' ' ^ 

(Pi-qject Plai^Form) , - ' ' .^ 

^ . ' ■ " . - ■ ' 

^ Immediate gQcds: ' - ^^'^ ^ ; U .VJ 

(1^ Identify impediments to the interactiothof the social ^worJt ^ijo<?ati6n 
' n program with its significant compents and environment and hoW the 
^ project is expected to alieliorate.theSe/ /! • ^ 

^ (2) Identify impediments t* the intersccyon of thfe social work 

program Tvith its significant components ahdVenvir^^ 
■ arise ais a consequence of th^ project and what planned to cogjfe 
, with this, ^ ^ - , ^' , . 

(3) identify the administrative ictivities riecessarjr fpr the ^accessFul 
_ achievement of the projecj*s^bje'ctivc{s), ' ^ - ' 
^ Item-related activity: , ^ , - . , ' \ 

(1) and (2) Oesccftj^ in a- sujiimaiy of the^ impedi- 

■ men't^ and iWended^ activities designtjd to diniihish th€se' im'pidi- 
ments. , ^ ' ■ - ' - , 

: (3) Describe in a summary Tashioii thje administVati^e si^pp^t activities 
of the project.- ^' , ^ , " , 
Item referent: - , , ^' - ^ " ^ - ' 

(1} Item 6, PROJECT PLAN^.RM. :> ; ; ' V" V -> 

\ (2}Uem7;"PR6jECTTLAN'^BJvl:. " ' :\ ■^''" "v: /' 

■(3)jltems 848, PROJECT PLAN FORM.' > ■ , \ " / 



Potential Sources of Inf^rtnation 



- ThecompletedSWE REQUIREMENTS FORM. ■ ^l'' *\^r.< r ': ' . 

- thecompleted INSTITUflONAL INyeNTORy.FORM: ■ ' " \ ' 

tion, dtc^, describing program goals, scope, poljciei, and reqUjt«men?s. - \- J / ; 
Olscussrons and correspondence with personnel \Ty theSck:iaf S Ref^ebffrt^tibn'Sl^ 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfar^., '.. ' "r -'.ff'-l',' /. " 

^Departmental and fnstitutiorfal staff and files, particutar(V/a^- tH^s^e^^can c^a^^^ 
information for , the projection of certain consequences of^-ft^?' pfjB)eietV-of-\"pi^^ 
reporting, of project funding and resource aflocatibn^^and protGit^^^e^^\^^py :'■ y - 
Administrative and budgetary information genera^d in preparatfon oY^affpUcattoii' fpr-,g~ 
project grant. ■ - _ . ' "..r-^^'.^, r'' 



T 



The Items inctu<|fed m this portion of the PROJECT PL^N. FCiCi^^ 
upon administrative supports for activities which are related to the,in!tiation'and 
conduct o£ a project. The activities listed in this portion^ of the T(QR^^bar€ not- 
exhau^ive of all activities^ and project manners may ^wisH '^o.'refeJ to others 
(PROJECF PLAN FC3rM^ item 23-} A numbier o^ .the" actfefities and thfiir, 
administrative supports, may be dcvelope3 a$ .otyec^ves in the>>c"burge of the. 



PIMININCPROJBCT/ASSBSSMB19T 
F. Administrative Supporfj^ . ^ 

project. and would be referred to in Item 5e bf the PROJECT PLAtf FORM, The 
Items in thb portion of th^ PROJECT PXAI^ FORM aire provided to permit^ 
moE^ detailed dbcussipn of these activities and Uieir administrative supports* In 
thb respect the information to be furnbh^d.b rdajj^both to the nature of the 
activities as^well'as to th'e specifics of the support prqjfiiled tKe^roject by and 
through die ad^inbtrative structure and processes mjhp institution. 

Example: The^roject manager m^y npte in Item 15 that a definite 
■ sch^edui^arid format has teen developed for the cpmpilation, 
~ ^ organization;^ ^d cin;ulat*ion pf bitfrim and firial reports'^ of 
project accomplishments to, persons and orgarfizations signifi* 
, candy related to the social work education program. He notj£s. 
Coo, chat the adm)r\btration has allocated a portion of che 
workloacl of two teaching staff not directly related to the project 
- ^ * to^meet with community agencies during the Cdurse of .the 
project in order to interpret certain aspects of these. reports. 




PlANNING.FROfBCT/ASSESSMENT - . ^ 

C. Demomtrating Priorities 

G. Demonstrating Priorities of Objectives 

(Pfoject Plan- Form) ' " ^■ * 

> ■ ■ 

* • immediate^ goal: Distribute the operational objectives of ^he project.on 

the basis of theSr relative importance and priority* 
^ * Itetn-relatedMctifit^t Rank-order the projex:t'& operational objectives on 
the'baSis of*beir ariarity-ever tha first five years of the grant period and 

* within the contex/ of the.four Broad Objective Areas (plus any added by 
project per^onnel.6 ^ „ * 

•Jtem^T^eTertt: Iteii 19 of,t}ie PROJECT PLAN EORM. 



Potential Sources o?^iiformation 



The Handbook of Fandpmeyitai Assessment Concepts/ espetially the chapters on 
lOpepltional Criteria and l^ioritres. - 

"ffh^-CQfrtp^ete^SWE eOlf5£l\*ENTS RDRM.. ; ■ 

'-r-^/Chc completed . " . ^ , 

7 Announcements pi the SRS grant programs*^, including memoranda, bulletins,^ legis- 
jatioi^j ttp*^ destrfci^^ goals, scope, pdicies, requirements, etc* . 

pi5Cii$5t6r»$\^n<L correspondence with personnel in the Social & Rehabilitation Service, 
; ; pepart*tieWt o^Hea^^h^ EcJucation, and^Wetfare. 



■"' '\Tti^\l?rc>i;ess' ^fi stating: specific plans fot the-pfoject and its assessment^ 
^{PUPJHCT PTLAN"rORM,.rtem 5) provides a means by whicii project managers-. 
'^:ai\ -demoBslrSftifc ^li^ipy^ foc(i^ and the sJrtft^ this focus may take across 

tiVijiW/ of^granfn^^^ ran^.^jordering 5f proje(;t uitentio^is (PROJECT 

P^Ri^,"1jt/JjT) .l^}^aIso pj;ovKie& the basi^ by ;wl\ich project €^s^c^)iLbe_ 

■^mitsliter coinp*nrison4jet>veen project plkfas and accomplish ine'nts. 

l^xanthle: The project intending aji initial focus on student recruitment has 
identified the Broad Objective Area of "Students" as "tlie prime 
objective during the first grant year: The project,manager»has 
ilso pcrceivecf a heed for additional faculty to*handl^ the 
ijicreased student capacity. If lie f as also identified other 
intentions, sucli as to provid;? increa^^d opportunities for field 
instruction and to develop an innovative* use of intra-mstitutional 
resources for the social work ed^icaiibn program Burit^g later 
stages of the project, no migljt respond" to PR^OJECT PLAN ^ 
FORM,' Item 19, as shown in Figure 2. If the project was also 
attending' to a different set of objectives for graduate SWE, the 
project manager miglu re&pond as shown in Pigui^e 3. 




PLANNING PROJECTIASSUSSMBNT 
G. Demotistratiug Ptiorities 
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Figure 2, Sample Rank Order of Broad Objective Areas in Plan for an Undergraduate Project 
^ ^ ' (PPFOftM, Item 79) 
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^Fi^tire. X^Sampl& Rank. Order of Broad dObjective Areas in Plan for Combined Undergraduate 
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PLANNINQPkOJBCT/ASSESSMBNT ^ ^ : ^ 

ft SMiftg Project Expectations 

R Stating Broad Project Expectations \ , - ^ 

XPtojectPlahFonii) ^ , ( ^ 

^ • Immedidie goals:^ . ^ \ - ^ ■ ^ 

(1) Determine the relationship bf.pk>ject costs to*the priority listing of 
the project's objective's, | . ^ 

(2) 'Specify ^those students who ^ expected to be affected by the 
^ project. * 

(3} Identify ^faculty wWose activities will besupported by the project, ^ 

• Item-related activity: " \ * \ 

{!) Allocate project costs on the'basis of the five-year rank ordering of 
th^ project's objectives, 

(2) Describe the degree gpal, ethnicity, and numbers of students who are 
expected to.be affected by the project, # 

(3) EiCcribe the (acuity and faculty acsi-'ities expected t^^ j^fpported 
, by the project, 

(4) Provide a b)ief interpretive summary ^nd any additioHatxtJinments 
<ieemed relevant to the presentation of the project Plan, 

• Item referent: * ' ^ ' , 

' ' (1) Item 20, PROJECT PLAN-FORM, • \ 

;^Item21, PROJECT PLAN FORM. ' ' ' 

(3) Item i2, PROJECT PLAN FORM. 

(4) Itfem 23, PROJECT PLAN FORM. 



Potential Sburcas of InforrHation 



- pie Handbook of Fundament^ As^ssmsnt Concepts, especiafly the chapter oiiTfaTa" 
and Measured, ^ ■ ^ ^ ^ 

- The PROJECT PLAN FORM, * 

- The completed SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM. 

- Thacompteted IttSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM, <--._^ 

^ Announcements of the SRS grant programs, Jnciuding memo^r^ndaTtStilletins, legisla* 
tior>4 etc,, describing Program goals, scopes policies, and requiremWits, 

" Discussions and correspondeTfce with perspnnel in the S^ial,8t Rehabilitation Servicer 
bepartmentof Health, Education, and Welfare. 

- Dapartmantal and institutional staff and files, particularly^ as thev can contribute 
information for ^e projection of project costs and anticipated student and .faculty 
effects* 

- Bud9etary information geri^atetl in preparing application for a project grant. 



/ ' , ■ ■ PLANNING PROJECT/ASSESSMENT 
* ^ ' H. Stating Project Bxpectations 

The statement of bread project expectations provides a framework within 
which project managers can provide quantitative estimates for: 
' Cojnparing project expeccacions across grant years. 
, ' Compadng project accomplishments with project expectations. , 

* S^tyarizing project expectations across a set of information which is' 
standard for all projects, regardless of specific objectives. 

' Prpvidin^ data to Federal managers foj compilation of standard data 
. across multiple' projects. > 

The activities required for preparation "of statements of ^broafi/^pr'oject 
expectations are described and example^are provided. ^ 

. Project Cost (PROJECT PLAN FORM, Item 20). 'The focus qf the estiin^ted 
cost$ provided in this Item is tlie Broad Objective Are'a given primS>iipportance 
with'in a given grant year (as identified in Item 19 of the PROJECT PLAN 
FORM). The initial consideration is the esctmaced SRS anid total (all qther plus 
SRS) cost for completion of the first ^rder Broad Objecflve Area, regardless.of^ 
the anticipated costs for completion of additional objectives. Once this cost is 
determined} , further tost allocations are made^ on the basis of additional costs 
required f6r completion of successively lesser priority objectives. " 

Exampi&:. According to th^^nk*cfcrder of Broad Ob^ctive Areas {Figure 

* . i 2), the project rfT^mage^ would be likely to allocate^ a large 

* - proportion of his first year costs to the ^rea"o('"Stu(fents.'* The 

■ ■ 'additional cost for "FiitultyV an^^^tirriculum" anight consti- 
tute the total* estimated ^cost during the first year, with the 
fourth-ranked Area of **SW£ Institutions^' requiring no addi- 
tional costs during this^peripd. Irx^ontrast, estimated costs for 
V the second might focus'heavily on **Ficulty/' with iKe 

^ other Broad Objective Areas requirijrig lesser addition^ fundfine, 
- By th^. fourth year, althc^ugh the project manager still has4m 
~\ ^^^"7)t5ectivc-Te^evaITr-ta-^T^rclrf^f^f-^ hA.^ 
^- accomplishing this B^oafl, Objective Area ^over those he has 
I . * estimated for the other objectives. 

The ^ost of ^roje<?t' assessment should be ifonsidered in the allocation of' 
.project costs across ^oject objectives and grant yiars. ^ 

„ Hxampie: The plans for the project incor|*oratiiig consultation report 
• , writingji^^tructional sequ^ces indicate completioo^of the course 

. , * materials and their implementation during jjie first grant Year/' 

**The project manager intends application of sQtme of his 
assessment procedures during the second and third graiit years.' 
He wiiPwafit to reflect" ^ny additional 'costs required for the 
assessments^ i.e.* costs ^in addition to those requir|4 for othef 
project objectives*having greater priority durii\g these later grant 
years. , _ ^ ^ v "v/^ 



; / PLANNING PROjBeriASSBSSmNT *^ 

Incerdependencies among allocation of coses whicli are not reflected in-this 
^ ' Item' may be reported under this Item in a narrative addition*^ / * 

Bxampk: In the second demonstration of rank ordering -of objective areas ^ " 

(Figure i)y the project manager may feel that\ although, he has - \ 
not stated an undergraduate objective for *'Social Work 
Education Institutions/^ all of the undergraduate ahd graduate ^ 
' plans acx in an interdependent fashion to contribu^p to this area* 

The multidimensional i^ttern showing the distribution' of anticipated prc5je<!t < 
esf'penditures by grant year^ educational level, arid area of objectives setyes ^s a 
cross-ch«ck on the logic of project planning in other areas of the PROJECT PLAN ^ 
"FORM, particularly the statement of major objectives (Item 5) "and the priorities'* 
of areas of project objectives (Item 19), ^ ' - ^ * ' 

Students Affected (PROJECT P^AN FORM, It^'21),^0ne impact^of the 
project which can be readily quantlfled is the number oF'students expected to,be 
affected by the project, The-^rpject* Anager's best estimate oflhET nunjber^ 
degree goal* and ethnicity of students o^e affected eacl^ sequential grant year is 
based bn those students who paiticipate in SWE coijjses which are wholly or ^ 
partially supported by the^roject* A given educational experience may^ of course, ' 
be^suf^oifed-through multiple sources, only 6ne of which is the project. And ^ 
projects may affect student£*through activities other than. courscj)articipation, 

^ Exampk: If a project intending to help social worker^ to better adap^to 

• ' . ' their w'ork environment chooses to'do"s^ through implementa- 

tion*of special field instruction experiences^ theaproject manager 
would report th^se students participating in tfie project-sup- ^ 
^ ported/ Beld' instruction as ^affected indcr the appropriate' , 
categories in this Item, {Note; Project-relatedness will derii^e its ' * 

— ^ mcarttng' irom t^rc"natu^c-^f-t^Te objectives ■and' tlitt5-^vwll''vary'^ , 

from project to projccj,) ^ ^ / ' . , * 

l\ general, the following guidelines will apply in id^mfying students ^ffccte<3 
I by an SRS project; * - ^ ' ^ * ' 

. • Whenjall or part of the gJary of a faculty member instrucci^g a course is 
. paid out of piibject fundl\ all student credits earned itt the coiihe will be 
; ' considered nrojcct^rclateS, * V ^ 

/ . * Whejn the development (^f special materials or course content is supported - 

^ by' project junds, all'students earning credits ^ri the course will be ' ^ - 
considered as project-related. > * 

When* the instruction of a ^ven courSe-fiaS been dir<jftly influenced by \ 
faculty'development experienc,es supported by project funds, 5JI student V.*^" 
^credits in the course willbe consider^id^roject-related, * ' 

' ' Where project funds prbvlBc for spe'cial student services, c.g^ compen^ 
satory education^ transptirtation between Campuses, the affet^rca stud^^ 
and the course credits'shouW bejrojisidcrcd project'rclated, * ^ 
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PLAmJNG PROJECTJASSESSMB^iT 
■ ^ Stating Project Bxpectatiotis 

When rctrruitmenT ^^rtivitics funded by the project result in a student's 
entering SWE courses, credits for diat student in those courses will be 
considered projectsrelated, ^ ^ * . 

y The final decision as to which students are directly affected by the project 
will be made by the project manager and on che basis of his intimate knowledge 
of the project^and its objectives. To insure "objectivity and coiisist<;ncy across 
successive grant yearSj^thlr ryies for claisifying students as project-relatecTshould 
be established during^lie project plaiiriin^ stage and should^be a formal part <jf*the 

prd^^^^'^ rei^ords. ' . 

' Bacuity Activities (PROJECT PLAN FORM^ Item 22)/ the project manager' 
describes the impact;^the prpject is expected to have upon and througti the 
faculty, That is, both the number .and cype of faculty and the activities tKe 
faculty are eifgaged in are reflected. The presentation of faculty support 
information provides. a basis for assessing future' accomplishments as well a5 
providing a cross-check with other planning information, especially, the major 
plans of the project stated in Item 5, and resources to be used in accomplishing 
objectives as described in item 20 of the PROJECT pLAN FORM. ^ ^ 

* Example: Planning for a project^hich expects to conduct ^majo^ revision 
of the SWE curriculum during the first grant year and launch 
new, field instruction seqflence the- second year would reflect 
appropriate emphasU on-these areas of faculty resources for the 
' ^respective^ yearSj and would, insure- that commensurate cost 
i allocations wre reflected in^the budgetary allocations^ 

The faculty information also permits the project manager to assess his staffing 

needs against the kinds,of activities planned for the project.^ - ^ 

■^f * - * ^ 

; CxafVpie: If the project objectives indicate i ne^d -for aisigyncnt of 

_ gonside/^bje^facuUy resources to an^pandipg field instruction 

1 \ program over the total prefect, and th?^ faculty, at project" 
fnitiation is characl?^ized bma large-^nurSer of staff whose 
° ^ : degrees ax»e in disciplines-other than social, work, the projects 
I manager would be likely to perceive a need to ensure that new 
^ ' J faculty; assigncd'in subsequent grant years hold degrees in social 

r ' ■ f work, ^ \ , * , 

Kelation^Uip toX)theT Activitks (PROJECT ^JL/AN FORM, Items 4, 6, 7, 10 
through l3)i ^.esources^ required to accomplish a Met df objectives are often 
influenced by economies effected as a result 4)^ othet previous or concurrent 
activities. Sjfmilarly, ihe achievement of Born;e <ixpectatio;is may beaf heavily on 
the pfevious! or concurrent achieverneoit of other expectations. It is important that 
such .dependencies betwee*n this project and other on-going .Dt previous activities 
Be^iilly reflected,, so that project managers as w^il as Federal manag^^ may 
perceive' dtie^ project in full and prope/ ^rspective. likewise, there may be* 
potential bprriers or impediments to achievement of full expectations of a project, 

■idi ' ; ^ - . ; 
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PLANNING PKffECTfASSESSMENT ' ' , 
H, Stating Pfoject Expectations - " 

The early identification of these may occasion identification of strategies for 
negating or diminishing' their effect. Project managers are flprovli^fid the 
opportunity for diescribing the£e> institutional apd community consideratibiis as 
they impinge on the potendaJ for achievement of the stated project olg^c^v^s. 
. Addiilond Potential Futiditig Sources (PROJECT pLAN FORM, iTems 13 
aiid'lS)^ Th« identtHc^tion of alternate^ subsequent^ and additional concurrent 
^ funding'* sources which would strengthen the prospect of achieveme^it of project 
activities is of special importance to project manager! It is expected that the goals 
achieved under^the'^^ect are to be continued and furthered througji subsequent 
SMAE activities, The search for additional resources should be of prime importance ^ 
in^early. planning, an<) th^ identification ofsuch funding potential may have 
impact on the type and extent df emphases the institution's SW£ may eventually 
display: 'The project manager's pknsand aspirations for other funding sources 'are 
described unde%lyfems 13 and 18 6f the PROJECT PLAN^FORM. 

\ Interpretive Summary (PROJECT* PCAN FORM; Item 23). In spite of the 
specific request" for many tyj^es of information within the planning and 
asses^ment ^prstem^ there may be signiio^ant impressions, or observations tbe; 
project manager wants to^hi^H^C with resp^gu^^ hh parpcular project; p'ans. 
These may:^ be provided in an interpretive summary in this Item. 
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REPORTING PROJECT ACCOMPLli^HMENTS ' - 

This section describes the processes required in fulfillijig the project 
manager^s responsibility for describing the results he has achieved through' the 
project's performance. The format employed for reporting accomplishments 
closely resembles that used in the statement of project plajis.^ permitting aji 
^Hcient reporting process but also enhajicing the project manager's ability to 
^compare his plajis ajid achievements ajid interpret this infotmation for future 
planning implications. Because pf the great similarity between stating plajis and 
describing project results, project managers w0 fmd the discussions in the 
previous chapter of help in preparing theix accomplishment reports* 

The plajining ajid assessment system requires submission of PROJECT 
ACCOMPLISHMENT reports ajinually at the end of the grajit^year ajid at 
completion^of the total project. However, project managers may elect to provide 
special reports of project accomplishments on an interim ^asis. The activities 
described here apply to preparation of all types of accomplishment repotts. 
Previously reported accomplishments should be reflected but nei£d not be 
described in detail. 

The project manager^s responsibility for repotting project accomplishments is 
described within the areas of: . 

A. Describing Project Results. 

B. Demqnstrating Achievement of Objectives. 

. C- Demonstrating Priorities of Objectives. ' . 

D- Stating Broad Project .Accomplishments. ■ 
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ITING ACCOMPltSHMBNTS 
liescribing Results 



Aw Describing Project Results 
(Project Accomplislimt^nt Form) 

• Irnmediate goals: j ^ , ^ ^ . . \ f 

(1) Identify the time refereht of the report of proj^t accomplish- 
ment(s). ^ / . 

(2) Update information haviijl^ implications; for int^ljpreting fhe r<Jport of 
projectfaccomplishment(s). 

(3) Review project- related activities intended to achieve the project's 
objectives appropriate to the time-span of t!he report. 

^ It^m-related activity: 

(1) Specify th^ type of report and the granf year (or 

of the report- I ^ . 

(2')t?^cide whether updated and/or revised information appropriate to 
^f^viously submitted SWER, li, and PP FORMS has implications of^ 
^ sufficient import to warrant submission of revised FORM(S) or just a 
narrative discussion. ' ' - 

(3) Inter-relate the results of the activities and events occurring during 
time-span of the report period with the appropriate objectives. 

• Item referent: 

(1) Item 1-2, PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM, 

(2) Items 3-5, PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FOl' 
^ (3) Item 6(a}-6(c), PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT! FORM. 



^ther time referent) 



Potential Sources Information 



-The Handbook of FundanjentaH Assessment Cowcppte, especially the chapters on 
Operational Criteri^and A^fftsssment Criteria. 

- The PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM, especially Items i-iu. . 
-- Priorsubmissionsof PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORMSj \ 

- The completed PROJECT PLAN FORMl 
-Thecompleted SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM. - 

- The completed INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM. 

-Announcements of the SRS grant pi/ogranj^s^ including m^horanda, bulletins, legi^^ 

lation, etc., describing program goals^ si^ope, policies, requirements, etc. 
~ Discussions and correspondence with personnel in4he Soci^ & Rehabilitation Service, 

Departnientof.Health, Education, andWelfare. 
~" Project files and worksheets which should represent the tojt^l project-related plans and 

activities to date. ' ' 

-Sections A through D of PLANNING THE PROJECT AN|b ITfS ASSESSMENTin^this 

manua},. 



\ In, stating project accomplishrn^nts, project managers should be able to 
depend heavily^ upon the plans they h^e^stated for tl^e projejct and its assessment 
PROJECT PLAN ?ORM*» Item 5e through S^jg), There is also close similarity 



. , , RFAORTiNG ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

* A. Describih^ Results 

J>etwe^n the activities, required here and those described in seating ttjeir project 
plans (Sections A ^ through D of PLANNjri^ THE PROJECT ^ND IT^ 
ASSESSMENT). 

Context m\d Chmgiug DimeHsiotjs of the Project PUm (PROJECT ACCOM^ 
PLISrlMENT FORM, Items 1 througii 5J. Initially, f5roject managers will wane to 
identify the type of report they are providing (under PROJECT ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT FORM, Item 1) and the period of tifhe covered by the teport (under 
PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM, Item 2). Project managers v^ill want to, 
reflect any revisions they have made to their SWE requirements information, their 
institutional descriptions, and, their project plans which have relevance to the 
accomplishment* being reported. These arc provided under PROJECT ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT FORM, Item^ >5. (Revisfons of these portions of assessment 
information are discussed in the next chapter.) Tiie activtities required in reporting 
project" accomplishments are described with respect to.. the types of outputs 
identified. ^ \^ ^ 

^ Project Objectives (PROJECT ACCOMPLlSHMEfjT FORM, l^m 6(a|, A-1 
through 0-1). Project objectives are stated to match those presented in.planning 
the project (under. PROJECT PLAN FORM, item 5e). That is, regardless of how 
much has been accomphshed or bow the events of the project miglit reflect a need 
for cha^igfisj'^ the statements of objectives, at this point the objectives for th^ 
project do &ot change. (Objectives may be modified tTirougii submission qf 
subsequent PROJECT PLAN FORMS. Ttiesc activities are discussed in the niwct 
chapter.) , ^ ^ . 

project Actmtics aiid Uveuts (PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM, Item> 
6(b}, A-i through 0*1). The summary of project progress should refle(ft success 
witl| respect to the areas of objectives and events and activities scheduled in the^ 
planning inforrpation (under PROJECT PLAN FORM, item 5f). Results in one 
objjictive area may have implications for phr^ in other areas.^ ^ * 

Example: The project manager ^of a project for student recruitment ha/^ 
interviewed students taking SWE courses and, has found more 
* . th^n "the expected number declaring their intention to becope » 
SW^i majors. (He reports this jnforrhation under Item &(b) of the 
'PROJECT ACCQMP^ISHMENT FORM.) But he lias not^oeen 
able to hire the first additional faculty member, on scl^dule. 
Further, if his greater than expected results in student reohiit* 
me'nt continue, he may want* to "accelerate his plans for 
additional'facutty. (He reports this information under |tem 5(d). 
of the PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM.) The delay in 
faculty hiring has also caused hiin to dela^ ^liandjiig/over the* 
project director responsibility. He anticipates that bfe^illiibt be 
able to accelerate tiiese plans and will retain his rtilc as project 
director until die' new faculty member has beenTinyihe staff the 
length of time he originally intended. The additional burden* of 
continuing, in the role of projectjdirpctor hasilr/ady forced^ an 
earlier than planned cutback in the frequen/yyof the meetings 




RSPORTING ACCOMPUSHMBNTS . ■ ^.^ ... 

A, Describing Aesultt , ' ^ " : ^" . ■ 

L ynth the SWE faculty and the advisory p^nel. (He^feports this-^ . 
administrative ^pect of the pfl^oject under Item^ 5(e). of the 
s,,.^ \ PROJECT ACO^MPLI^SHMENT FORM.) . 

Project Results and Assessment (PROJECT ACCOMPLl$HMKSIT,fDRM, 
Item 6(c), A-J through 0-l)^tiere the project manager identifiti,s the processes 
and procedur^s^he 'ha$ tmplentented in demonstrating his project achievements. 
These are likely *^o correspond closely to his descoption of assessment intentions 
(provided undef Iteni 5g of the PB-OJECTPLAN FORM). He will, however, want 
to identify any modifications or refinements po those plans. In particular^ if his - 
assessment represses results and/or methods of interest to others tru their 
assessment activities, he will want to attach a fuller^ description or report of the 
-assessmentactivities. J" / ^ - - - 5' 



RBPORTING Aa:OMPLI$'HMENTS 



Demonstrating Achievemelit of Olijectives > 
project Accomplishment Porni) - ^ ^ " ' . 

• Immedi^t^ goal: Contpare the accomplishments of the project during the 
reporting period with the ^hedule of Achievement Steps previously 
' adopted. ' . ' ■ ' ^ ^ 

^9 Item-rehted,* activity: Decide and indicate whether the Achievement 
Step(s) previously scheduled (within all appropriate Primary Objective 
Aredik) for the reporting peribi and the remaining grant y^ars are, 
' unchanged. ^ - 
^ • ffem referent: Itetp j6(d) and cross-reference Item 5 as appropriate. 



Potanttal Sourcet of Information 



The Handbook of Fundamentst Assessmenr Conce^pts^ especially the section gn Sample 
Operational Criteria for SWE Projects. 

The PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM^especially item 6|d), A-1 through 0-1. 
'ThetompletBd-PROJECTPL^IM FORM; especially hemSh. i 
Pldject files and worksheets which should represent the ^tat project-related plans and 
activities to date. 

Section E of f»LAN(MING THE PRQJECT AIMD ITS ASSESSMENT jn this manual 



The project mai^ager repeats the process employed initially in scheduling 
Achievement Steps but now schedules these Achievement Steps on thc'^basis of 
project; acobmpli^ments during the reporting period. All Printary Objective Areas 
in which Achievetnem Steps have been previously scheduled (PROJECT PLAN 
FOf^M, Item 5h) should have the schedule updated. Unexpected achievements &r 
lack -of achievement may reflect changes in |he schedule for future ex|)ectatlons. 



\ Example: If the schedule for pi^mng tlie course materiiJs for a report^ 
writing project^Hvere^t^jfi^uss the dejBline, incorporation of the 
materials into the soci^ work methods course would be delayed 
and the/project manager's plans for demonstratigns of improved 
studen^ and social^ worker skilU would also be d6layed. Thus^^ 
under JKTm 6(d), B-l of the PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT . 
_^*FORM the project manager would not be able indicate' 
achievement. of his. first-year plans for the project at level "e,"*"' 
He would probably also note in Item 5 that future plans should^ 
incorporate a revbdd schedule of achievements^^ ^ - . 
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REPORTING ACX:OMPLISHMBNTS ' . \ , ' ^ 

C Demcttstrating Priorities . - ^ 

C. Demonstcating Priorities of Objectives * 
(Project Accemplishment Form^ " > " 

• JmmetJfii^e ^Oa!.v Identify project activities receiving varying degrees of 
.emphasis during-the reporting period. 
* ^ I tdfi'telattd activity; ' . 

(Ij.pompare activities given 'priority '(organized within Broad Objective 
Areas) di^rinjg the reporting period with rank ordering of ^road 
objective Areas previously submhted. i 

(2) Decide if changes in project rank ordering is necessary. ' - 

(3) Project a rank ordering for anf additional grant year beyond that 
origirially projected. 

^ Item reftrent: Items 7-9. 



Potential Sources of Information 



- The The Handbook of^Fundamentat Assessment Concepts^ especially the chapters on 
, OpeVational Criteria and Priorities. 

-JHE PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM, especrally l^m$ 7 9. 

- The PRQJECTPLAN FORM, espedally Item 19./ 

- Project files and worksheets which should represent the totat project*retated plans and 
. activities to date; * ' ' * 

-^aion G of PLANNING THE PRpJECT AND ITS ASSESSMENT in thi^ manual. 



iThe rank ordering of Broad Objective Areas "liere closely parallels that 
described Tor project planning (Item 19 of the PROJECT PLAN FORM). Where 
project accomplishments equate to project plans, matched rank orderings will 
result unless other circumstances indicate a change in direction of future project 
activities. Where •project accomplishments either do not meet or exceed project 
plan^, some readjustment of rank order" of the Brbad Objective Areas is likely to 
be necessary. . ^ ' ^ * 

Example: if ji^nng the_^iirst year of the project for which tiie major 
objectives are rank ordered in Figdre 4.t the project managerwas 
' ' ■ _ very successful at "Cyrricjulum" but was unable to provide the 
intended student services, and had less than anticipated success 
* ' with the development of SW£ institutional resburces^ he might 

readjust hb priorities over the next two grant y ws afid respond 
' ' . to Item 7 in the PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM as 

, ^ shown in Figure 4. - ^ 

I^roject managers will find the comparbon of rank order of Broad Ohjective 
Areas between .project plans and accomplishments a useful focus for identifying 
how project accomplbhments differ from project intc^ntions. An interpretation of 
these cotnJ)arisons is provided unSer Item 8 of the PROJECT ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTFORM. * , ■ 

. ^ 198 
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C D'emofistrating Pjrioritiei 
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Fi^re 4. Sannple Rank Ordering of Operatiortaf Objectivei {Broad Objective Areas) in a First 
Year AcconnjSiithnient Report for an Uhdergraduate Project {PR For nn, Itenn 19} 



Example: For the^^bove examplcj the project mapager^woulfl^no'te the 
rank order of his first ear accomphshmerus ^as significantly 
different from that presented in his plan&^{by^ reference to Item 
- 19 in the^PROJlCX PLj^^ F6rM): He^wbdd describe the^^ 

difference in ernph^is achieved and, reflect ^is inteipfetation of 
' the reasc/ris/or th^ difference. ' ' ^ * - 



^Project fnanagi 
areas between tho: 
assessing the in^paei 
' provided under Item 



^ili also 'find' the 'comparison- of rai^k o^der of objectives 
provided in plans and accomp^i^ments ajaseful focus for 
^^hanges in future project eniplj^^, These comparisons are 
)C the PROJECT ACbOMPLISHiylENT FORM. 
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Exmnple: The project manager , in the preceding- ex^ple reflects signifi- 
^ ^ cant changes over the next two grant yestrsfbut also notes that 

' . ' ^ these change^ will permit accomplishment of^he' project he had " 
initially intended. That is, oh the basis of his)iew projections, by - 
, the fourth year he' would be back pb*his original schedule. The 
changes reflected (under Item 7 of the^^ROJEGT ACCOM^ 
^PLlSHMEfjrr FORM),. however, are significant enough that he 
would be requir€5fl to subtpiit a tnodification'to his ofSginal plan. 
If his new plans require an' adjtwj^nefi^ji^ fun<iing,^he • 

would submit a /'revision'* to- his pnor piw>. If there ajre no 
Funding changes, he may submit ^ '^paftial7plan, replacing only 
those portions of planning inforrnatidn w%ch he ha/tpodified^^ 
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REPORTING ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

D. Stating Acconlplishmenls * - 

. ^ ^ ^ ■ J. ^ 

D, Stating Broad Project AccopiptidKmenJts ' . * 

^Project Accomplishment Form) ^ ' ♦ , 

♦ Immediate ^Oal: Specify the accomplishments of tlic project during the' 
reporting period with aspect to ' , 

* (1) monies allocated within the framework o( priority^ratcd Br^ad 
Obj^cdve Areas; * 
(2) the number of students affected by the project; 
,(3) the 'allocation of faculty supported by thcprojcct; and " ' 
(4) its essential accomplishment. ^' 

♦ ItemTTelated activity: ^Compare aftid specify th^ ways!n which the actual 

expepejices with respect to (1), (2j,^and (3)* differed from previously 
'^siJt^itfed^^imates/ ^ 
0^flem refect: ^ 
j^' {!) Items 10,12. / . ^ 

(2) items 13-14. ^ ^ ' ' 

(3) , items 15-16. * ^ t 
^ 44)\lteiTjs 17-18. . 



^ * ^ Potential Sources of Infomiatidn 

Z 7 e ^ : 

- The Handbook of Fundami^ta/ Assessment Concepts^ especially the .chapter on Data 
and lyiea&ures. ' ' ' / 

"The PROJECT ACCOMPLISriMENT FORM, espedaUy Items'll) 18. 

- The completed PROJECT PLAN FORM, especially Items 20-22. " 

- Th# completed SWE REGUIREMENJS FORM. . < ^ 
T^ e completed INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM. 

^Announcements of tfe^'SRS flrant plbgranfe, inctudihg memoranda, bulletins, legis- 
tla^on, etc., describing program goals, scope, policies, requirements, etc. 

- biscMssions and^c6rrespoiidence^th personnel in the^acial^ & Rehabilitation Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

- Project files and worksheets which should represent the total project^related plans and 
ddfvities to^ate. ^ 

-8udget information generated in preparing^' application for the grant and tn 
, .demonstration of project performance. * . . . u 

] -DepaAmental and institutional staff arni files, particularly as these can contribute 
information concerning studea^d faculty characteristi^cs and activities. , 
--Section.H of PLANNING "THE PROJECT AND (TS ASSESSMENT in this manual. 



In stating broad project accomplishments, project managers are providing 
(Juantitatiye- demfinstrations of project achievemetit which they can use for 
comparuon with similar quantifications of project expectations (reported under 
Items 2D'22 of (he PROJECT ?L/M FORM), These tjuantifications also'pifcvide 
suthmary data*for Federal program managers in the compilation of demonstra- 
tions of program ef|^e€ts across multiple projetts. The activities required in 
dtriying these quantjBcations correspond to those discussed under Section H of 
PLANNING ,fH£ PROJECT AND ITS ASSESSMENT in this manual 
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, ' / ^REPORTING ACCOMPUSHMENTS , 

^ Z>. Stating 4c<^<>*np^ishments 

- Funding of Project (PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FOI^M, Items 1042). 
Actual costs incurred in the conduct of the project are recorded under Item 10 of 
jthe PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM, across the Broad Objective Areas. 
Again, the focu^ is on the Btoad Objective Area ranked of prime importance, but " ' 
this^ime on t1i^ .basis of accomplishtfients (as identified under Item 6(b} of the * 
. PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM). Coinparisons are their drawn between 
estifrfated costs (Item 20 of the PROJECT PLAN FORM) and actual^ costs. The 
significance of discrepancies between estimated and a(!ftual costs is repotted Under 
Item 11 of the PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM. There are no firm rules ' 
for making this judgment. But project managers may expect to fmd significant 
differences^ on the basisfof:. > * ' 

* Major differences in the rank order of areas of objectives. , 
^ l4nforeseeiv costs related to an area of objectives, t 
' Unforeseen economics related to an area of objectives. 
If majot cost differences incurr&d create changes in future cost estimates, a 

* **revised*^ PROJECT PLAN FORM is required. These tevisioris alP essential to the 
^ A, Federal prognun manager in his overall program planning and must be provided 

*\>n th^ basis of change? related, to; * , ^ 

. * ' Total project cost projections. - , , 

1^ Changes in cost allocatrons against grant years^ 
i * ^ Changes in cost allpjpations against areas of objectives* 

Wher.e cost interdependences are not adequately reflected by the above, project 
managers can describe' them under Item- 12 of the PROJECT ACCOMPLlSH- 
,^ENT FORM. \ - 

Students Affected (PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMErh* FORM, Items 13-14).. 
The number and type of students affected by the proj^c^ are identified under 
. . Item 13 of 't)ie PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM. In providing this 
demonstration, project nianagers should apply the same basis for identifying 
students as was .used in response to Item 21 of the PROJECT PLAN FORM* A 
comparison ^J^iween the projection and the achievement relevant to students is 
made under ,ltem 14 of the* PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM, iftte th^ 

* prpject manager should identify ^the reasons for ^nificant over- or uhder^achieve- 
ment. Differences in the number and type pf students affected may have^. ' 
implication^ for modification of future project plans, - . f 

Project-Related Activities of .Faculty (PBDJEC^ ACCOMPLISHMENT 
FORM, Items 15-16). The impact the project had on^fie number and type of 
faculty and their activities is described under Item 15 of the PROJECT-, 
• ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM. As for the students-affected demonstration, a ^ 
comparison is made, between faculty ^related accomplishments and ^expectations . 
J[as described under Item 22 of the PROJECT PLAN FORM). Differenced between 
the two projections are described under Item 16-bf the PROJECT ACCOMPLISH^ 
M£NT FORM. Just as other aspects of ptoject accomplishments may have an 
impact on future implications for SRS support of faculty activities, differences in 
achievements specific to the faculty may reflect a need for revision of other 
aspects of the project. 
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'reporting ACCOM>USHMENTS 

D* Stating Accohtpiishments ^ 

Supplemental Information (PROJECT ACCOMPUSHMEtSTT FORM, Itehi 
17). Significant* achievements, prjack of achievement, which do not fit withirf the 
broad demonstrations yovided under Item 6 of the PROJECT ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT FORM, Cian be described under Item 17 of that FORM. These 
demonstrations may rdlate tO'^pecific within-project effects, or may derive from 
the impact of the project on other aspects of the SWB prograrrii the itrstitution, or ^ 
^e community. 

rnterpreiive Summary^ (PROJECT AtCOMPLlSHMENT FORM, Item 18). 
Here project^managers able to provide a narfative summary of major project 
accomplbhments and to demonstrate the general impact these accomplbhments 
have for future project activities and intentions. 




REVISING ASSESSMENT INFORMATION 

, This section describes the project manager's responsibility for meeting the 
cont&iuing requirement of interpreting project^ accomgKshments yfith respect to 
^he specific SWE need^ the project is intended to meet and to the ever-changing 
SWH and social welfare and rehabilitation climates. In performing these functions, 
^he' project manager incorporates into project operation those elements pf 
open*ended system-operation which all^w htm to be constantly aware of, and 
responsive to,* tlje new conditions and situations the project and other events, 
create- ^ ' '^V , ^ 

The project manager's responsi*biIity for revising assessment information b 
^ discussed as it felates to; * - ^ 

A.. Reassessing SWE'Needs, Capabilities, and Capacities. ^ ' / 
" B, Re^visingProjeJit^Plans, 
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RBVISISG WFOSMATION ^ . ' ^ 

Re^sessing Needs, Etc^ ' * ' 

A* Reassea^ng SWE Needs, Capabilities, and Capacities 

♦ Immediate god: Identify changes in project cAitext and specify how 
they (may) impinge on previous project plans, - J 



Potenci|lf Sources of Information 



~' The Handbook of Fundamentat Assessment Concepts^ , 
. - Thecompleted'PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM(S), 
" The current PROJECT PLAN FORM, 
-^ThecurrentSWE REQUIREMENTS FORMr 

- The current IMSTtTUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM", 

- Announcements of tn^ SRS grant programs, IncludinQ rnemoranda/bulletins, legisla- 
tion, etc, describing progrem goals, $cop^, policies, requirements, etc, 

~* OifcuE^ions ^nd correspondence with personn^ In thtf Social & Rehabilitation Service, 
Department of Health, Education, ^n<} Welfare, 

Project files ar>d worksheet which should represent the total project-related plans and 
^activities to date. * * - ^ 

-Research reporu dealing with the quality and quant|ty\of social welfare and 
rehabilitation services, economic conditions of the area, etc', ^ ^ 

^ Correspondence and discussions with soclal'welfare and, rehabtlitetlon agency person^ 
'nel, ^ ^ 

~ Follow-up surveys and' informal feedback from SWE graduates, 

- Departmental and Institutional staff and ftles, particularly as these can contribute 
information concerning student and faculty characteilstlcs and at^ities, and opera* 
tional gufdeiinesandcharacteriitics,.^' 

" Sections B and C of IDENTIFYING AND DEFINING THETROJECt In this manual. 







^ ' Project managers will provide revised assessment system information on the 
b^is e( a variety of informations and for a v^xyiftyoCiszsons. There is no way to 
predict how^ when, or'why all such submissions would b^repared. Rather^ the 
interit is to demonstrate some key elements whic^migKt figure in 'such a decision 
anoTo higlilight how seme information might be addressed* 

A revised statement of the SWE requiremeflts would, of course^^be provided 
through either partial or total coihpletibn of a new SWE REQUIREME^^TS 
FORM and in consideration of the discussions presenced^in £^tion B of 
IDENTIFYING AND DEFINING THE PROJECT, Revisions would usually be 
provided on the foUowing^codditions: 

• The SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM provides the most convenient vehicle 
' for demonstrating project effect, ' . * 

• Recently available information reflects that the projerr operates within a 
context sufficiently different from that earlier presented as to impinge 
upon^ the 'project*s objectives and intentions. These 'are the types of 
informatioi^ which are to be reflected under Item 4, of the PROJECT 
ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM/The revisions might, represent effects of the 
^project or other SWEnevents or might be b^ed on recwt studies which 
update or invalidate prior datj or judgments. 

20.! ' • 
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' REUSING INFOfU^ATION 
, ^ ^ ^ . • liedsssessing Nee<h, Etc, . 

** Example: A recendy -published study identifies a heightenji^d need for 
graduate s^ei^ Worlcers at the bachelor^s level with special skills 
^ ^ ^ . , the project intends during the third and fourth gi:aiit years. 

Further, it identifiers a need for ^master's level social workers out 
of the dbadvantage*d population. The project manager prcsetiu 
\ * . this inforniation in support^of (1) acceleration of^fhe special 
training program, andj(2) incorfToration of a new objective to 
^ provide compensatory training at the graduate level to encoiiragc ' 
undergraduate students to continue at the graduate leveL 

Revised institutional descriptions^ are provided through partial ot total 
completion of the INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM and in consideration 
of the discussions presented. in Section C of IDENTIFYING AND DEFINING 
THE, PROJECT in thb manual. Reasons for submission' of the institutional 
description closely parallel^ those presented for preparation of the rj^ised SW£ 
reqiiirements IhformatbDn. . ' * , ' 

Although there b no assessment^ system reqiiirement for end-of-^grant 
preparation of either the SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM or the INSTITU- 
TIONAL INVENTORY FORM,^ preparation of these documents at that time 
would greatly cctait^bute to the project manager^s assessment of the effects of hb 
.project. In addition, the provision of these documents to the Federal manager 
wotild greatly enhance hb review o^^W^ nee^s^ capacities, and 'capabilities as 
they have been enhanced through ;the pjrojecti ^ . - . ; 
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RBmiNClNFORMArii>M ' , / - , , ^ 

B. Repising Plan^ , ^ . ^ ; 

c , . * 

B: Revising Project Plans . 

• /mmeiimfe ^o<ai; Inform Federal managers of any changes in project, 
plans. / * ■ , 



Potential Sources of Information. 



- JheHandbook of fundamenW Assessment Concepts. 

- The current PROJECTf LAN form:- 4^ 
-ThecompletedP^OJECTACCOMPLISHMENTFORMIS). ^ ^ 
-ThecurrentSWE REQUIREMENTS FORM. ' ' 
" The current INSTITUTIONAL INVENTjORY FORM. 

7 Announcements of the SRS grant pfosrams, including cnembranda* buMetmS, legis- 

latron, etc., describing program goals, scop^, policies, requirements, etc. ' 
■ - Discussions and correspondence^ with personnel in^the Social £( Rehabilitation Service, . 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. " ^ v V ' 

- Project files and worksheets wFiich should represent the total projec^t -related plans anct^ 
activities to date. * - < ' ,* 

"PLANNING THE ?ROJECT AND ^TS ASSESSMENT sifJ Section C of^HEPORTING^ 
PROJECT ACCOMPLI SHMEWTS in this manual. " 



Specific conditions rele^vant to project accomplishments unBer which resub- 
mission of the PROJECT PLAN FORM is required are described under Item 5 of 
the PROJECT ACCOMPLISHNteNT FORM and 'discussed in Section C of 
BiPORTING PROJECT ACCOl^PLISHMEbfTS. Project Managers may also 
resubmit their PR^OJECT PLAN FORM? on the basi^ of reasses^en't of SWE 
needsT, capabilities, and capacities, at^ described ;n Section A abqve^hisis not to 
imply that project thanagers maynbt submit revjs^d-.plans for other reasons. 
However, the SWE REQUIREMEN^M^STITUTIONAL INVEI^O?lX PI^0> 
ECT PLAN , ^d PROJECT ACCOMP^^^MENt FORMS represent a comprehen- 
sive picture of ,the SWE program and the project. .It is therefore. anticij)atgii" that 
project managers will, within the parameters" represelited therein, bcable to 
document reasons for^ resubmission of changes to their, project objectives and 
intentions. ^ , ^ ' ^ 

The ffrepar^tioti of a modified PROJECT ^LAN F(DRM corresponds directly 
to the preparation of an initial FORM, with the exception that only chained 
information needs to l?e .provided^ i.e*, infomiation which does not change is 
incorporated by reference to the prior plan. All of the discussions ^presented in 
PLANNING THE PROJECT AND ITS ASSESSMENT will be of Use to project; 
managers in preparing a modiBed project plan.' i 
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jCOMMDNICATmG WI^^EDEllAL PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

Virtually the entire process of planning and assessment is one of communis 
cation, -^whethet.fotmal informal In its^mote formal aspects, the FQRMS 
themseWe? determine the ijature of the communication. Yet there are some 
situatjons in which ;nfotmal communication can be a valuable asset tp the efforts 
of both project personnel and Federal management- The issue is addressed by 
examining: * ' \ / ^ 

A. Informal Ptoject Plans^. ^ . . ^ 

"B, Tracking Project Performance/ 



(Xm^VNICATlNG^^ITH FEDBRAl MANAGEMENT 
A^ CommunicaHng Itiformal Plarts 



A* Ccromunicating Informal Project Plans 



•j/mmeifrafe god: Utilize the information resources of the Federal 
manager to develop appropriate plans and fqci for a.project* * 

0 



Potential Sources of^nformation 



Announcements of the SRS grant programs, includrng memoranda, bulletins,'legjsta- 

tion, etc., describing program goals, scope, policies, requirement, etc 
' PrioV discussions and cor/espOndence with personnel in the Social ft Rehabilitation 

Servrce^'iDepartmencof Health, Education, and Welfare. 

TheSWE REQUIREMENTS FORM. . ' 

The INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM. ^ r 

' The preliminary mputs to the PF^OJECT PLAN FORW>. * ' ' 

L 1 . ^ L 



Submitting and discussing informal project plans is a process wliich can be^ 
beneficial, to both project staff and Federal manaigen|^nt, since it serves to help 
both zero in on appropriate SW£ targets. T^e pfocesi iielps^ the project manager 

t Focus mo're "sharply on the needs and desires of Federal managemen^^ ^ 

* - * ' 

Example: A project manager discusses his plans for expanding the graduate 
SWE program with F^dffal management. His intentions encom- 
, , pass recruitment of students.in the undergraduate SWE depart* 
menc in his own institution, as well as from*other institutions. 
The Federate meager indicates that this is a;i important 
objective/ but that, the project could be more valuable if 
combined with one- or 'more other important objectives. Tfie 
" ^ project manager notes that making^ openings for minority, 
students is an important program objective. He therefore decides 
to acterhpt to ^aKe a cooperative agrtemertt. with two small 

* colleges with large mirfcSHty enrollment, so that minority 
, / ^ enrollment jn his graduate program may be enhanced. ■ 

- ' ^ ^ 

' Utilize knowledge and experience of the Federal manager to mak^jphe 

proposed project more technically sound. . ^ ^ 

'*■ -' ^ 

Example: Durin'g discussions with the Federal' manager, a project manager 
^ • learns of a standardized survey form for assessing graduate job 

satisfaction. The pfojcct manager notes that this survey fo^m will 
be useful ia th^ internal asscssmenrof his project. 

' Present potentially important educational ideas, particularly highly 
innovative ones# about Wltose applicability within the grant program the 
project manager is uncertain. ^ ^ 
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* - ' , • * COMMUNICATING WiYhPBDERALMANAGEM^ 

, V A, Communicating InfoTm^l Pixns 

^To make the process, effective, a project manJagen^ould^ ofepurse, prepare 
for iJifonn^l contacts v^^ith Fedeiral jn^nagement by lactively sesKhing^'out the 
sorts ofissueswhich he^ wishes to raise. Some of these i^ues^mi^hr'S^cKde 

• Potions of SfJ^^ guideline^, instructions, fonjii, etq., which are 
or vague t<><nm , * ' ■ 

• SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM infoplnation indicating the existence of 
imporrant o^ectives not, currently being considered by Federal manage- 
ment. / 
AspectJ o 

program , is uncertaui- * , : j 

• Identificatibn of appropriate assessment techniqiies 



foVvarioui aspects of a potential project. 



a potential project about whicli applica^ity within the grant 
unc^tain. 

.qil^ and methodologies 
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COMMUNICATtNG WITH FEDERAL MANAGEMENT , ' . > , 

B* Twkin^ Performance - / # 

B, Tracking project Performance - ^ \ ' ' " 

^ /mmeifwre ^od/; Infornx the Federal manager of potential impedun'ehcs 



to pfrfiject progress. ^ 



Potan^al Sources of Information 



- The current PROJECT PLAN FORM- 

7 The current SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM- ^ W 

- The current INSTITUTIONAL INVeNTORYf ORM. 

- Discussipns with and *observdt ions of project staff; students, social welfare and 
rehabilitation agency personnel, personnel from other institutions, apd others who have 
a^direct effect on, or are directly affe'cted by, the project, * , \ 

" Prilr^inary results of'proje^^nd assissment^ctivities. ^ " / 

~ Jhe project manager's p^fteptions and opinions concerning the impact of relevant 

situations on potential* project performan<^, \ 
^ = : ■ — ' z-^ — ^ 



^ Wl^le the planning and asse^menc system^ providef^ for scheduled and 
well-denned ass€;$sraent accivities, there are shuatiqns wHtrcoev^nts may conspire 
to make a perlpdic and informal evaluatioi^of jprpject progress valua'ble. In 
dealing wfth conjplex sQci^Tssues, it is unlikely that «yeji the most thorough and 
efficient contingency plannii>g will idemfly all pbssi)^le eventualities** 'When they 
do occur, th't project m^ji^er shouM be prepared to identify theni, ass^ssi 
qualitative aspects of their potential impact on project activities, and dbcuss chem 
with Federal management. In thb manner, Federal management may be kept 
informed of project progress, artd ma/^e iable to act in an a<ivisory capacity to 
"^ameliorate the effects of^dverse conditions,, ■ * 
, '^The range of situations which might b(S'of in^rest to Federal management is 
quite'great, and includes all phenomena wjiich mightaffect the capability oftlie 
project to jferfonn as planned. The following items are representative of the kinds 
of issues which should be considered: ^ * * ^ ' ^ - , 

*• Changes in the prbject staff-^^,^,^ - ^ji, r ' \f 
. ' Changes in social,^ cojitelTts which "wpiHd ^pptewtiall^ afffect project 
performance, 

■ . "/ 

Example: A project manager at University A notes that tSollege B is in 
. financial trouble and ntey.'have to close its doorsf fpr lack of 
fun"^. College is a smajl school with predominai^tly black 
enrollment. University A h^ had: cooperative arrangem^ts with 
College B for recruiting students for its ^aduate school. The 
project manager feels fj^at i|iis situation may have an impact on 
i his plans for recruitment Jof minority students. He infor^jis 

Federal management of the potential threat to achievement of 
his prfi^ect objective. , ^ 
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COMJi(lUN(CAT(NG mXH FEDBF^L MANAGE^^l^Nr 
■ ' fi. Tracking Perfontiahce 

* Unforeseen developmcjits in project activity wljich might affect project 
performance. 

Example: A project is preparing a course which combines information 
^ fr^m several disciplines to form a ^'Social Sciences for Social 
^ Welfare Workersr^sequence for the undergraduate SWE program. 
With the ait^ of a group of consultants ffom other schools and 
departments within the institution, tlie project is developing this - 
" . ^ course to cover aspects oCpsychology^ sociology, public health, 
^ and economics. The' economics, sociology, and public health 

portions of the course development are proceeding -wel^ but 
some deep-seated disagre^ements have broken out among the 
three psychologists who are p»eparing the psychology portion, 
. As a result^ the preparation of the course may be delayed, and" 
the project manager so informs Fedcral'management. - " 

V 
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^ GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETION OF ITEMS ' 
' ^ IN SWER, II, PP, AND PA FORMS 



A cross-reference insert precedes the presentation of ^^fi Uem. Categories 
**a/^ ''b/* and»*'c'* direct your attention to Items found in the FORM and other 
FORMS to which the inforlnation requested may have direct or indirect 
relationship. This cross-referencing information is provided to assist you ^n the 
preparation of the project request. Category **d" tJie number 'of CONTINUA- 
TION SHEETS used, has space for you to insert th^lnumber of such sheets you 
hav& used to discuss ntore fuUy^the information requested in the Item noted. (A 
copy of the CONTINUATION SHEETms" included at the end of this discussion.) 

Each CONTINUATION SHEET has space for you to provide tKe number of 
sheets you. are using for the Item you^specify and the numerical sequence of the 
CX)NtlNUATION SHEET you are .u?ing. For example, showL THIS IS CON^- 
TINUATION .SHEET #3 of 4 CONTINUATION SHEEr(S) FC^lTEM #J7 OF 

THE: USWER f ORM;., 11 FORM;^yLpp FORM;-J PA FORM^ U^ 

only one CONTINUATISn SHEET or set of CONTINUATION SHEETS for an 
extentled discussion of one Item in each FORM. - ^ * ■ 

CONTINUATION SHEETS should be inserted as close as possible following 
the page on which .the noted Item appears. These inserted C0NTINUATIt5N 
SHEET pages shoul4 be paginated (see upper right-hand corner of the SHEET) 
beginniit^ith "1" (at the first ^CONTINUATION SHEET yoy use for a I;ORM 
"2** fo'r the second" SHEET used for that FORM, etc! The highest numeral 
inserted as an insert page reference ^ould correspond to the total number, of 
CONTINUATION SHEETS used for that particular JORM. 

When yon have used a CONTINUATION^SHEET for any Item, indicate thb 
by placing the number of CONTINUATION SHEETS used' for that Item in the 
pventheses Tiprovided^ opposite * the title of that Item under the fieadiijg 
^^CpNTINUATION SHEETS USED? in the TabU of Contents'fer thatFORM. A 
reviewer^Ul then be'prepared to anticipate additional dbcussion of that Iterp.Jf 
any information you provide would be enhanced ^by a narrative statement other 
than when it is specifically requested, please use any space prpvided in the Item 
before using a CONTINUATION SHEET. ; 

- In a number of instances it will be importaiTt^<xindi<;ate-the source of your 
information and/or whether the information you provide is based upon an 
estimate* When figu^s you insert in a table are estimates only {except in those 
caies where tBe table asks for estimated datum), indicate this by placing an 
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asterisk immediately ibl!o^ying 'th« fjgyVe {for example; 23*) to Indicate an" 
estimated valud. Indicate a'fraquency of/'»ero** by leaving a blank ^paceAThf 

symbol "* ^'' should bem used whenever Si categQry in a table isliot applicable to 

your plan or institution. Information fe'i^ested in the Items sj^ould brprovided if 
at all possible. ^'Hardness" of dat;A m^y have'* to wait j close "and 'appropriate^ 
approximations are equally desirable for the purposes of '^Ke Itfimt in all fppr 
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This pare summarizes 'the prijicipaJjbccivitie^ involved in using the planning 
and assessment system and provides examples of way^in which plamiing and 
assessment- information can ^contribute to operationa] decision maJcing, The 
examples are drawn from experience tut ar^ hypothetipal in that they |re 

^^^^,,^algams of several projects which have been -modified for purposes of 

* illustration. 

' The s^ucncc of activity descriptions cuts ^cross Federal'and project levels 

paralleling t^c flow of activities showQ in Figure 5 as follov^'s; ^ *^ 

1. Program design {Federal level), 
2- SW£ requirement^ determination (proje/t level), 

3. Institutional description (project level). ^ ^ 

4. Project planning ^project level). 

5. Resource allocatidn (Federal level). 

6. Defi/iing project accomplishments (project level),^ 
^7. Review (Federal level). \ ^ 

^ Each of these areas of activity may make either a direct or an*'indirect 
contribution to th^ achievement of Federal legislative goals* and may contribute 
insights whicWcan enhance other programs and proj^ts. 

Phjgram Design : ^ ^ ) 

(Federal Level) . ' - ' 



The F^dej^ manager is concerned v^^ith pl^Uming and assessment during 
program design, including co;itinu|r updating and upgrading, in two. different 
ways: 

* Carrying out preliminary assessnient through: ' * { 

(a) Cross-comparison of differetft elements of the program design to 
insure tK^t they are conlpatible and lead to an^ffectively integrated 
total design. ^ ✓ ^ - 

(b) Coniparison of design elements with Federal legislative goals and 
available -background data an<3 assurriptiofis to insure that the' 
evolving design is- cofksistent with its intended accomplish* 
n[ients. ^ ^ / 

* Establishing, as an integral part of^tjie design effort, plans for^sessment 
during subsequent program operations, . ' ' * 

' . - 215- 
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PROGRAM DESIGN 

Oefinrn^ the. Program 

Scope and goals 
Current status 
Oesired status * , 
Assessment model 

■ Analyzing the Program 

Needs and requirements 
Objecftves 

Resources and Constraints 
Project oppq^nities 



RESOURCE 
ALLOCATION 

^ Screening , 

Within project^ 
allocatioji 

Across project 
^altocatidJ^ 



REVIEW, 

Reviewing Individual Projects 

Information processing 
V^erification 
Corrective action - 

ft 

Reviewing Across Projects 

Problems and potehttals^ 
Sectors and samples 
Irfformation processing 



PROJECT PLAN . ^ 






Scope, history, relationship to other plans 




Objectives, approaches, assessment 




Criteria ^ 






Costs, students, personnel 










V ; 


INSTITUTIONAL INFORMATION 




General 






Administration and faculty 






Curriculum and field instruction 




Student body 







SWE REQUIREMENTS INFORMATION. 

Service delivery 
Career opportunities . 
Needs for S\(ifE 
Sources and updating 



Legislative Goats 

Contributions to 
9ther Programs 
and Projects 

V ^/ 



PROJECT ACCOMPLISH(\{ENTS 

Scope^ relationship to planning, 

difficulties 
Objectives, results, assessment 

Expenditures, students, 
personnel 

Student folfbwup 



-Figurft 5. Schemattc Flow of Assessment Acttvitiet 



The planning and asscssmeat system pro\rjdes th^ Federal in^a^er two aids 
for carrying out pr^eliminary assessment accivicies as [5arc of defining and analyzing 
theprogram; ' • ■ * . \ 

• The Handbook of Fundamental ^sset/fnent Concepts provides a general 
model of assessment whiclKc4n help the Federal manager to structure.his 

\ efforts in assessing preliminary design and in planning later assessment. 

• The Mafiuat for Fedehal ProgratU Managers identifies types and sources of 
information which slftuld be considered in assessment of preliminary 

^ program design and ptajining for assessmeat. 

In ^(Jdition, the planni^g^and assessment system facilitates' the Federal 
manager*^ preliminary phases of program design and project planning J^y providing 
a format for planning, which >^11 support efficient communicajio^' betwe<*n 
Fedefal and project personnel ^ V 

. E^(£xi during die discussion of infor^^lans, the emphasis in the planning 
an^^essment ;system on explicit obje^tlv^s provides a convenient bdsis for 
establishing the appropriateness of a particular tentative, project plan, * 



n 



Example: A Federal manager. -analyzes'Title Vll, Section 707 of the 
Social Security Act as an aid to defining what the 707 program is^^ 
all about. Additionally, he re^s and interprets' memoranda and^ 
directive^ froni, htgiier level managemeJit. Such information 
^ / , prwides him .With insights into how the set of projects falling 

' within his purview^ should contribiJte to gJobaJ objectives and 
goals defined fdr 707* It also enables him to make tentative 
assessment of the nature of social changes implied by overall 
.program scope djid goals! 

' In this case, che objectiyes sp^elied^out in legislation and higher^ level 
management communications impJy:; ; ' # p. 

. Increasing the total number of social workers in the field' since case 
; loads in most social welfare agencies are prohibitively high* 

• Attempting to in trojluce greatly increased number^ of minority group 
' " .members into social work education.. 

• Creating a mote ev^n geographic distribution of institutions offering 
^^--^c^l work education by promoting ;their creation in areas where Ao 

. ^ - such capabilities exist. ' . ^ / ' 

In looking at the geographic or operational areas which are Kis responsibility* 
the Federal, manager examines in greater details the particular needs and 
requirements of'his portion of the ProgramMn this analysis, the Jollowing^factors 
emerge: ^ * . \ ' 

. From a set of recently conipleted SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 
REQUIREMENTS FORMS, he finds corroborating information^ that 
the mast severe problem in his area is a general tack of qualified 
manp^^wer for prQviiiing'Social services, 
^ ' In one State in Tiis area, no accredited social work education program 
exists. * * ' f 
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, • Froni State social welfare agency' statistics, he discovers that turnover^ 
- " rates in urban areas of his area have been steadily increasing over the 
past five years. 

• State social welfare agency opinion/attitude surveys of social workers 
indicate that the major reasons for high turnover rates are: ■ 

— A form of "culture shock" which takes place when recent graduates 
' are exposed ^o real-world living conditions and life styles of'^ 

dbadvantaged group's. 
* . Unwillingness of recent social work education graduates to put up 
with the paperwork and pervasive bureaucracy which characterize 
many public welfare agencies. 

• From^a social work education graduate fbllow^up study conducted by a 
local university\he finds that a relatively high proportion of its SWE 
graduates move away from the immediate area, even though recent job 
surveys of the region indicate ^ subs^ntial number of* seemingly 
attractive job openings. ^ ^ 

On the basis of information such as that presented above, the federal 
manager sets a.number of objectives for his portton of^e Program, including; ^ 

• .Doubling the number of social work education graduates from institu^ 
tions in his area over the next four years. ^ 

• Reducing by 20 |)ercent the average tumoyer rates for public social 
welfare agencies by making grad<iates more awa^^of the occupational 
and social contexts of their.. future work. * 

, < Tripling the number of minority group students in SW£ programs over 
the next four years. . ► -.^ 

9 Supporting the creation of^^social work education programs in areas 
where such capabilities are severely limited or lacking. 

In translating these objectives into the framework provided by the planning 
and assessment system, the Federal meager decides that effort must be placed 
within the foOowing broad areas'of objectives; ^ ^ ^ * 

* o CURRICULUM, with particular emphtois on: - 

Add Or Enrich SWE Opportunities Other than Field Instruction 
(Pfimary Objective A*l). \ ~ 

Add or Enrich ^ield Instruction (Primary Objective A*2). 
Add or Enrich Emphasis on Specialized. Progfoms mdfor Problems 
(Primary Objective A-4). ^ ~ ~ 

Add Diniensions to S6ci<il Work KQ/g5 .(Prtmary Objective A-5). , 
o STUDENTS^ with particular emphasis oh: 
^ Make Openings for Minority Students (Primary Objective 

Having decided upon needed courses of action to alleviate* deficiencies in 
SWE and in social and rehabilitation^ services in general, the "sense" of these 
decisions might be communicated to individuals and instit^utions capable of 
bringing educational and technical resources to bear on .the problems by, for 
example, ' ^ . ^ ^ 

Discussing important development areas ;n telephone communications 
with educafers. 
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► Emphasizing tlie selected areas of objectives in critiques of informal 
proposals or descriptions of possible projects, 

► Providing memoranda on areas of social work educatien supportable by 
SRS funds, ^ , 

SWE Requirement Determination 

^Projeet Level) * ' * 

in the SWE^REQUIREMENTS FOI^M, /project .personi)el are provided an 
pportunity to relate social work education at their mstitutiori to tlie delivery of 
social welfare and rehabilitation services in the region served by their graduates, to 
career opportunities for thei^ graduates^ and to the apparent need for social 
workers in the region of theii; institution. The sources used by project personnel 
for making SWE requirements estimates and the currency of information going 
into Such estimates can tell much about the place of project personnel in the 
network of social work education information. The SWE requirements 
information can reveal much about the relationship of social work education at a 
projeet institution-and goals of the grant program. For example; 

l^oject A at University A. The completed SWE REQUIREMENTS submitted 
by University A, which has a relatively small undergraduate program in 
social work education, centers on justification for expanding the program, 
included in the information which the potential project director submits 
through the SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM are the following items; 

' Based on a one-year old State survey of social welfare and rehabilitation 
manpower, the* lai^e State in which University A is located has only 
three other institutions offering an accredited SWE program, only one 
of ^vhich is a graduate school. In totals these schools annually produce 
200 graduates at the bachelor's level, 35 at the master's, and 15 at the 
doctoral level (SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM, Item 8). 

' In die county in which University A is locaf^d^ less than 40 percent of 
the personnel in State-relatedf social welfare and rehabilitation agencies 
have had formal SWE trainings as reported in a study eonducted by the 
uni>tqrsity five years ago (SWF REQUIREMENTS FORM, Item 7), ^ 
The one-year old State survey of social welfare and rehabilitation 
^ manpower al^o identified 409 open positions in social welfare and 
rehabilitation agencies throughout jhe 5tate, J42 of winch required ' 
advanced degrees in social work education (SWE i^EQUIREMENTS 
FORM^Items 6 and 13). ^ . - 

* Altfiough more than 35 percent of State-related social welfaie and 
rehabilitation clients ar^ mcmbm of ethnic iiunoriiy grouf^s, minority 
group representation amcJng both social workers and social welfare 
workers iji pu't)lic social welfare antj rehabilitation agencies in fhe State 
is less than ten percent, as reported in a two-year-old OEO study {SWE 
REQUIREMENTS FORM, Items 16 and 41, 
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' Varioils two-to-three-month-old newspaper articles reported that in one 
large urban area of the State^ a powerful welfare rights organization has 
demanded that the number of minority group personnel employed in 
the State public assistance ^program be increased by 150 percent (SWE" 
REQUlREMEiSrrS FORM, Item 16). 
' Less than 50 percent of the SWE graduates of institutions within the 
State remain in the State after graduation. This is a personal estimate of 
a potentiU project director, supported by informal surveys of other 
- institutions (SWE REQUIREMENTS FORM, Item 9). 
Project B at University B . University B has well-established and accredited 
' undergraduate and graduate SWE programs. Since he has been working 
^under SWE grant for the past year, project director B yses tbe SWE 
REQUIREMENTS FORM to support continuation of the project. Much of 
the SWE REQUIREMENTS information is ^included by reference to hb 
earlier FORM. As preparation for some intentions which he has for altering 
the thrust of his project, be includes some new information: 
' The majority of SWE graduates entering social work settings in the 
State in which University* B is located have difficulty adjusting to 
administrative and supervisory positions, as reported in a two-year- old 
survey conducted by the university (SWf RJEQUiREMENTS FORM. 
Item 13). 

* Newly place<^ social workers oft^n have g^at difficulty in under- 
standing the needs and drives of their clients. Thi* problem is remedied 
by applying a-particular type of sensitivity training. The source of this 
information is a. two-year-old .paper written by the originator of tbe 
sensitivity training technique (SWE RJEQUIREM^TS FORM, Items 4 
and 5). 

liiBtitutional Deacription 

(Project Level), 

The INSTITUTIONAL^ INVENTORY ^FOfiivi. gives project personnel an 
opportunity to provide some very general infortnation about their institution and 
to describe their social work education program according to standard categories 
which cover admif^tration, faculty, curriculum, field instruction, and the body 
of students receiving social work education. The information recorded in the 
INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM provides a useful background against 
which to evaluate plans. For ejtample: 

Potentid Vroject A , University A is a school of about 10,000 full-time 
students, 1,500 of whom are engaged in graduate work (INSTITUTIONAL 
INVENTORY FORM, Item 1). 

Project University B is a school of about 17,000 full-time students, of 
whom .2,200 are engaged in graduate .work (INSTITUTIONAL INVEN- 
TORY FORM, Item 1). The institution offers botJi a two-year associate 
degree in social welfare and a baccalaureate in social work, but has no 
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graduate program in SWE (INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FbRM, Item 
4.), The undergr^dus^te program has been in full operation for 20 years 
(INSTITUTIONAL -INVENTORY FORM, Item 13). Project director B 
indicates that the SWE program ar hb university has a strong emphasis on 
' human growth and behavior, socio-cultural environment, field instruction, 
and social work principle^ and practices ^^INSTITUTIONAL INVpNTORY 
FORM', Items 19 and 20). Of 25 faculty members in the department of 
social wotk^ 11 liave doctorates (one in social work), 13 have master^s 
de^ees (fhrie in social W9rk), and one" has ^ bachelor^s degree in social 
work (INSTITUTIONAl^ INVENTORY EORM, Item 5). Three of the 
^ ' faculty niemben ^e black, ^d one b Chicano (JNStlTUTIONAL 
INVENTORY FORJVI, Item 6). 

Prefect Planning 
^ (Project Leve^ 

The PROJECT- .PLAN FORJVI is a key cfitmponent of tlie planning and 
n^issessment system. It provides a structured basiAfor describing project plans. Th^ 
/ - kinds of information needed in apian are specifiea4Q. detail and include: 

' « Background information such as the scope of the project, something of 

the hbtorjE-of how the plan came- into being, and^ the relationship of the 
proposed plan to past or future plans. 

The specific objectives scheduled for accomplishment within the scope 
of the plan, apfeoaches ^nd activities programmed to accomplbh objec- 
tives, and th^ kinds ofassessment intended to demonstrate achievement 
of each objective. 

* Criteria the project j^ersonnel ' intend to apply in making judgments 
about the extent to which planned accomplbhments are actually 
achieved. 

« Standardized quantitative data concerning costs, students, and project 
personnel involved in the plan. 
Although standard categpries of information are specified for the plan, 
project personnel have great freedom in designing their owti plans and 
describing them in their own terms. Emphasis b on establbhing clarity of 
intent, in helping project personnel to specify the accountability they think 
will be appropriate in judging results. For example: 

Potential Project A*^ Potential project director A indicates in the PROJECT 
PLAN FORM that his proposal for a project has primary objectives falling 
in the following planning and assessment System BROAD OBJECTIVE 
■ AREAS (PROJECT PLAN FORM, Item 1): ■ 

' o CURRICULUiVt (PROJECT PLAN FORJVI, Item 5 (A)), where he 
proposes to: ^ ' 

-Expand the existing undergraduate SWE program to serve 40 more 
students per year at each program level. 
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^ — Institute a "carousel" field experience program composed often "Field 
Learning Centers." During the last semester of their undergraduate 
careers^ upper^lev^ undergraduate students would spend two weeks at 
each center. These would be operated in conjunction with a separate 
social welfare or rehabilitation agency, and would be selected so\s to 
expose students to as many types of field experience as possible. 
Potential proje'ct director A expects benefits of this endeavor to be 
greatest in the areas of: 

(1) Increased sensitivity to needs of social welfare and rehabilitation 
clients. . ' ' 

(2) Increased capability of SWE students in making valid career 
decisions. " 

— Evaluate the '*Field Learning Center*' using a multifaceted approach 
and at lease the following evaluation techniques: 

(1) A review panel, consisting' of SWE faculty members from all 
other institutiona^ithm" the State having an SWE program. * 

(2) A one-year, oj(e-shot experimental evaluation, in wKich half of 
the senior cla^ would be exposed to traditional field instruction 
and the otheKjialf to the "Field Learning Center" type. 
Evaluations would be primarily attitudinal, with evaluation 
instruments being developed by a joint effort of the SWE faculty 
and specialists on tests and measureftients and survey sampling 
from the psychology department of University A. 

(3) Longitudinal studies of students exposed to difFererU types of 
" field experiences. Graduates would be surveyed for a period of 

three years following graduation^ with particular emphasis on job 
satisfaction and graduate perceptions of efficacy of their field 
learning experiences. ^ 
Project director A specifies the temporal sequence as: ^ 

— First year: establish cooperative arrangements with social welfare and 
rehabilitation agencies; develop cdurse strategy and content. 

--Second year initiate utilization of **Field Learning Centers'* for half 
of the senior class; refine course strategy and content; run experiment 
' on two halves of the senior^class. 

— Third year: initiate utilization of "Field Learning Centers*' for the 
entire senior class; initiate longitudinal study^ ^ 

Fourth year: continue "field Learning Center" utilization; continue 
longitudinal study. 

In addition to the innovation in field experience, project director A 
proposes to institute a special class for retraining active ftcial work 
personnel in modern techniques. ^ 

b STUDENTS (PROJECT PLAN FORM, Item 5 (C)). Qf the 80 new 
students to b,e recruited each year for the expanded SWE program, no 
fewer than 20 would be recruited from ethnic and minority groups* 
Project director A indicates that^ once they are initiated, student and 
Acuity members serving in the "Field Learning Centers*' (which will be 
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widely dispersed throughoivt the area from which Vniversity A draws 
most of its students) will serve as recruiters for limited periods of time. 
They will travel to local high schools, providing information on 
educational opportunities, entrance stan4ajds, scholarship opportuni* 
ties, etc*, in the department of social work at University A. 
o FACULTV* (PROJECT PLAN FORM, Item 5 (D))* Five faculty 
members are to be added over the course of the project to handle the 
expanded number of SWE Student and to assist in the ^development 
and implementation of innovative approaches within the SWE cum* 
culum. 

Project Project director B indicates that during the second year his 
project will attend to the following objectives: 

• Hire two faculty members^ onfc black and one Chicaner, 

• Increase recruitment to allo>V for expanding SWE program by 50 
students per year* 

• Expand fi^^instructionto include cooperative arrangements with two 
additional |K:ial welfare and rehabilitation agencies. 

Project director* B's intentions with respect to these objectives remain 
unchanged, but he proposes^three additional objectives for the second year, 
grouped in the following, BRO AD OBJHn^JVE AREAS: 
o CURRICULUM (PROJECT PLAtJ FORMTltem.^ (A)) where he 
proposes: ^ ' _ ' 

- Addition of a course in **Theory and Practice of Government-Related 
Social Welfare Institutions/^ which would attempt to expose SWE 
students to real-world analogs of actual social welfare and reha^bili* 
cation agency operations, and to explore the dynamics of the process 
by which these agencies have come to exist as they are. It would also 
expose students to the bureaucratic concomitants of these govern* 
men^related agencies and attempt to ameliorate adverse, graduate 
reaction to them by illustrating the social and governmental factors 
which demand their existence* 

Project director B sp^ifie^ the temporaf sequence as: 

- Second year: detailed analyses of the facets of working in govern- 
ment-related social welfare and rehabilitation agencies vs^hich m^ost 
disturb recent graduates and oTthe factors influencing the develop* 
ment of these facets* ^^^^^^ 

^ - Third >'e^ir:- development of course strategy an(| content and 
preliminary try out and revision in the second semiester of the'^ean 

- Fourth year: full imp jemen Cation of the courseV 

Project director B specifie9 further the addition of ^sensitivity training 
course in which in-depth*role playing would expose atudents to problems 
encountered in social welfare and rehabilitation agencies and in the lives of 
clients. The first year would involve course design, with the course teing 
implemented during the following year* 

o STUDENTS (PROJECT PLAN FORM, Item 5 (Q), Project director B 
proposes to institute a computer-based job selection system, It would 
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match student occupapional priorities and preferences to character is cics 
of jobs^n the area. A computer already installed at University B would, 
be used for ofoce^sing* but support is required for system design and 
p rogra mm in^ef f or ts. 
Project directOT B thinks that his first objective to add a course in '*Theory 
an4Pra<;tice of Government-Related Social Welfare Institutions'* best fits 
the PRIMARY OBJECTIVE of ADD OR ENRICH EMPHASIS ON 
Sl^EClALIZED PROGRAMS AND/OR PROBLEMS. In the set^of 
ACHIEVEMENT STEPS associated with this PRIMARY OBJECTIVE 
(PROJECT PLAN FORM, Iteni 5, (A-4)), he places a *73'' in the under " 
graduate coiumn-for ACHIEVEMENT STEPS *'a" and *'b;' a "74*\ beside 
the **c/' "d," 'ancP"e" ACHIEVEMENT STEPS, a '75'* beside the VP' 
ACHIEVEMENT STEP, and a '76" beside the "g'* STEPS, (He 

also decides on ACHIEVEMENJ STEPS for all of his other objectives.) 

ing Project Accomplishments 
(ProjccVl^ve!) 

The PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM closely parallels the structure of 
the PROJECT^LAN FORM. This should facilitate the ability of both project and 
"Federal personnel to track the transition from plans to actual accomplish meats 
and to clarify the mature and basis of deviations froin expectations. For example: 
Project A. Project A has succeeded very well, with the project manager 
reporting that>it is his intention to proceed over the next three years with 
only minor changes in his schedule^ objectives, approach, ^nd staffing. He 
notes the following progress:- ' . * 

' o CURItlCULUM (PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM. Item 6 (A)). 

- ForWthree* freshman ^^dents declared their intention to'bbtain a 
degrS^in social worl^^^ ^ ^ 

- Cooperative arrangements have been made with 10 social welfai^afid 
rehabilitation agencies in preparation for establishment of "Field 
Learning Centers/* Thc*course strategy and ^content-liavtfe been 
defined and instructi onal/w orking materials havfe^ been almost com- 
pleted. The multi-institutiotrtfev^w panelTf^ ex^ined all products 

« and found them satisfactoty. 
O STUDENTS (PROJECT ACCOM PLISHMEBIT FORM, Item 6 (C)). 

- Of the 43 SWE declared freshmen. ^J are from minority^populations, 
including, 18 black students, 4 Chicanes, and'one Puerto Rican. 

O FACULTY (PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM, Item^ 6 (D)). 

- Two of the five faculty members have been added. This is as planned, 
since hiring of additional faculty members awaits advancement of the^ 

^ expanded freshman class to higher educational levels* ' 

Project director A indicates that all of his objectives have been addressed^ 
the ACHlEVEMENt STEPS originally. stated. ^ 
^ Project Bt Project director B reports that lie sees no significant departure 
from his original plans. ' ^ 
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' O FACULTY {PB^OJECT ACCOM PLISHMfNT FORM, Item 6 (b)>. 

- He has hired byth faculty members, and the spcond year addition of 
51 xxe^ students to the SWE program has been attained. 

, O CURRICULUM (PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM, Item 6 (A)). 
^ - Expanded ifield instruction is priceeding with some departure from 
original p^kns in the nature of th<! cooperktive arrangements between 
University B and the jocial welfare andXrehabilitation agencies 
involved. 

- Project director B also reports that the creation of the computerized 
job fmding system has worked out extremely well. He indicates that 
m the jrcar previous to the creation of the system, only 28 out of the 
91 SW^ graduates took jobs in the geograpliic area surrounding 
University B, while with the new system 47 out of 97 graduates took 
such jobs. Some collateral benefits also emerged" ffora this effort. In 
analysis of responses to. the job-matching questionnaire, it was found 
that many of the new jobs which, graduates chose were relatively 
low-paying and ill-advertised, but studen^s characterized them as 
"relevant and self-rewarding" positions. 

Understanding oj iutermediate and long-range effects of project activities can 
sometimes be increased through follow-up contact with former students. 
Consequently, a smiple EDUCATIONAL FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE is 
included in th^ Manual foj^ Project Managers. , ^ 

t 

Federal Review * >^ , 

The review of individual (ircge^s byffe-Federal manager is supportedby the 
INDIViDUAL PROJECT REVIEW SUMMARY FORM. This FORM, which 
handles both plannin^^ and achievement information, provides for: brief 
formatted summarizacign of standard quantitative data on students, faculty, and 
.costs; brief formatted summarization of standard criterion demonstrations of 
achieved objectives; and » formatted ratings of the extent to which project 
objectives in each area are responsive to requiirements and plans are sufficiePt to 
support achiey^J^^ent of objectives in each area. Ttie formatted summarizations 
help to free the Federal manager for concentration on unique aspects of the 
project. , . ■ I ^ ^ 

exam|Je, for each project jfor which he is responsible, the Federal 
manapr fills out 'at least an annual; INDIVIDUAL PROJECT REVIEW SUM- 
"MARXr He may also complete the/ form op the basis of interim PROJECT 
ACCOMPLISHMENT FORMS submitted for a project. 

Profect A/ Upon receipt of t(ie PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM 
' from project director A, the pederal manager completes the Accpmplish- 
pints (A) sections of {he INDIVIDUAL PROJECT REVIEW SUMMARY 
on which he has already recj'orded the Planned^{P) data* He notes that 
project A has attained virtually all of its .objectives, and that in some 
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categories^ notably the number of students and graduates affected by the 
project and certain types of minority students (INDIVIDUAL PROJECT 
REVIEW SUMMARY. Students), it has actually exceeded its,goals. The 
Federal manager can find no serious failures or pro'blems in the project«^~He^ 
docs note> however, that project direc,tor A has indicated that some of the 
newly recruited minority students are having academic problems, particu- 
larly in the area of communication skills, (PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT 
FORM, item 7 (F)), : 

Because of a generally increased effort at rtcruiting minority and/or 
disadvantaged students, however^ University A is about to gre,atly expand 
and intensify its efforts in helping educationally disadvantaged students. 
Project director A hopes that the new '^preparatory English'! courses and 
tutors which will accompany the program will provide sufficient rernedial 
support to those SWE students in need of them. He further states that, in 
his opinion, suc<^ssful inclusion of minority students is so important that if 
the university-wide program is not sufficient, ^he department of social ^york 
may have to take appropriate steps oh its own< 

The Federal manager notes in the ^'comments** sectio*n concerning 
"students affected" (INDIVIDUAL PROJECT RfeVJEW^UMMARY), that 
projecjt A has been particularly successful* In ad^Htioa, he indicates in the 
Interpretive Summary (INDIVIDUAL PROJECT REVIEW SUMMARY), 
two* areas of the project which will bear close attention in the foUowjng^ 
yeai^ assuming that project A is again funded: 

• First year implementation and evaluation of the **Field Learning 
Centers/* which will be quite indicative of the success or failure- of this 
particular component of project A. 

< Success or failu re of the remedial skills program of University A, 
Project B. the Federal manager fills out an INDIVIDUAL PROJECT 
REVIEW SUMMARY for project B in the same manner as he did for 
project A* He identifies the yea/ in which Achieveihent Steps have been 
met by entering the grant year of achievement in the (A) portion of the 
objective areas for which the project director had indicated plans. By 
comparing plans and achievements^ he ^otes that project B has fulfilled 
most of its proposed acti^ties. In the development of its field instruction^ 
however, the Federal manager notes that project director B had planned to 
have students, actually serving as interviewdirs* at a nearby social- welfare 
agency, but that the agency had balked at this (INDIVIDUAL PROJECT 
REVIEW SUMMARY). Project ^director B -has made no su^estions 
regarding suitable replacement activity for the students (PROJECT AC- 
COMPLISHMENT F0RM,4tem 7 (E), 7 (E)}. ^ 
Establishment of the computerized job matching system has proceeded 
quite well. The Federal manager notes the increase in student placements 
and the unanticipated results of the purvey of student placements 
(PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM). 

In the Interpretive Summary (INDIVIDUAL PROJECT REVIEW SUM- 
MARY) for Project B, the Federal manager makes two notes, indicating 
that: \^ - * ^ ' . 
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• The situation concerning the Istck of interviewer, iiei<f^ex|)en?ffte be 
discussed with project diiectqi? The Fedefal maHa^V'*'^inks*that 
introduction of this typ6 of field exj^rience^ importai*t Xo the sufcess/ 
of the expanded development ot field instruction at XJiUyersity &> and 
that Some realistic analog of the type of experience pri^ally planned 
must be included if the development*is to proceed effe'cdvelyv * 

• The computerized job matching system is working weU/aniaspects of ■ 
that/System may be geneValizable to other instituticftis*/^ ' / ^, » 

The review of multiple projects by t(i^ Federal managei'is stippprt;ed by the ^ 
CROSS-PROJBCr REVIEW' SUMMARY FORM, , which closely, parallels the ^ - 
structure of the indmdual review, fonn^^but provides for the cg&^^sofidation of 
standardized infonnation from more than one project. The colisoli'dadpn of 
standard data can be for groups of projects variously defined an<jl selected^ Again» 
the formatted summary of standard data permit^ the Federal .onager to 
concentrate on unique aspects of i^sultSr It may also prcyide a startihg pdint'for 
greater in-depth ^dj^n-standard'Veply. Additionally^ tlfe Interpretive- Summary 
portion of the CROSS-BROJECT REVIEW SUMMARY provif^es amaan^ for the 
^edera) managed to express his perceptions of, the most Jm^rt^nt . program 
aspects of the set oT projects represented 6n the summary form.sFol' example: 

Th» Federal manager initiates overall project review by^£ransferr{ng totalled 
information frpm the -INDWIDUAL. PROJECT REVIEW SUMMARIES 
from all projects within his purview to a CRdsS-PRO^tCF, REVIEW, 
SUMMARY FORM, He uses this Information to: (J) check pcogress of 
his portion of the program <Hth respecl to ^alsfte had e§tabUstl^earlteF: 
and (2| identify aspects of his portion if the program which mtgnt require 
a more detailed study. Upon cpmpl^tion of '^the inform'^^tfohT transfer 
process, he notes that: * * ■ '^ ^ x ^* 

< The total number of "declared^ students actually ^i$Gcct^ in the entire , 
program is 1,478» as conipared Jo a planned total qt ^,5,94 (CR03S 
**ROJECT REVIEW SUMMARY), The petf^ral manager interprets this 
93 percent fi]lfltlment of plans ias an indication th%t his onigifal goal of 
adding to total social work manpower is being^rly well addressed by' 
the program. - ^ \-* ' 

, • The^two most numerous' minority ^oups in^the geograpjiic a^^ ' 
by projects for which the Federal managev^nas re^onsibilit/are blacks 
and Puerto Ricans* The fulHIlipent ratios foi; these two groups are 
116/209 (56 percent) and 45/84 (54 perpent)^ te^p^ctively. These 
- ' relatively low^ percentages. indicate to^him .that^his goal of/increasing 
minority grpup participation ii^-SWE programs.will not be attained if 
currei^t trends continuep This problem indites him to examihe in 
greater detail the dynamics ,of successful "i^cruitment of min&ity 
students ih the projects for whicli he-haS^espbnsibility* 
The Federal manager refers to hotfe bf tfiese phenomena in the interpretive ^ 
summary of the CROSS-PROJECT RE\?I£W SUMMARY, \ 
* While conducing individual [Iroject review^ the Federal ntanager jibtice^ a 
possible interaction between typ^, of project and success in recruiting 
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nmi'oricy students. He selects six projects ;with plans to ''Make Openings for 
Mihority Students" (Primary Objective B*2)-three involving consortia of 
three 'or more mstitutionst and three involving oiily one institution. He 
sums information (torn each set and places it in the appropriate Items of 
two CllOSS-PROjECr REVIEW SUMMARY FORMS. Results show that 
the consortia grotip has recruited 37 out of 5 1 black students ( 73 "percent) 
,aiid 19 out of 33 Puerto Rican students (58 percent). The single institution 
group has successfully recruifed 23 out of 49 black students (47 percent) 
and l4 out of 29 Puert\^ican students (48 percent). The Federal manager 
interprets the results as showing that consortia might be more effective 
than individual schools in recruiting, minority students* though the- 
difference is by t\6 means large enough to make the determination with a 
high degree of confidence. In the Interpretive Summaries of the CROSS- 
PROJECT REVIEW SUMMARIES, he makes note of his analysis and 
suggests that- a more comprehensive analysis^ perhaps covering the entire 
Program^ might be warranted. He has not quantitative))t.^upportable insight 
into the causes behind the results of^is analysis, but notes that the 
follp^v^ng factors may have contributed: 
' "Synergistic effects related to ^he existence of a variety of coordinated 
SWE styles and programs within a relatively constrained geographic 
area. ^ ^ ^ 

• .Quasi-competitive spirit shared by members of the consortia, {^suiting 
in increased motivation to perfo^ well. 

• Information shared among member^institutions concerning scholar- 
shipSf SWE program chabu:t Eristics and emphases^ et£. 

I'he Federal manager also makes a note to include a discussion of his 
'^alysis in his yearly report*to higher-level management. In response to a 
request from his superiors^ he examines the effect of different university 
emphases concerning the role of the social worker in society^ on social 
worker dropoij[t rates, and job satisfaction. Ta make bis^ investigation^ he 
relies heavily on^three types of information. 

• Results of EDUCATIONAL FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRES used by 
institutions with which he has contact. 

• Funded institutions^ reported emphases on SWE content areas (INSTI- 
^ TirriONAL INVENTORY ^ORM» Items 19 and 21). " 

•^His own personal knowledge about ^SWE programs at various institu- 
tions gair\ed from his experience as a Federal manager. 
Usipg this information^ he identifies three general types of SWE program 
emphases: ' ^ 

• Organization<enter€idj which stresses the role of the social worker in 
social welfare agencies and rehabilitation agencies. 

' CUent'centeredf which stresses the role of the social woflcer as a helper-'- 
^ <>( people^ and concentrates on human development ai^ psycho-socio- 
/niogical factors. 

* . Laissez-fmr^ Mil^ch attempts to emphasize no particular role^ but 
exposes its students to as wide a variety of infonjiation about all 
aspects ofpotential social worker operations as is, practical. 
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The Federal ' manager separates all of the projects which he currently 
~ monitors or which Have"^ been recently completed into these three 
'categories. He then analyzes the results of each set of EDUCATIONAL 
POLLOW'-UP QUESTIONNAIRES. His findings indicate tliat job turnover 
(as rne^fc^red by the number of jobs per year since graduation) is slightly » 
« but not o^lu^atically^ higher for the ^'client-centered*^ group than for either 
of the other two groups, which were about equal. He further indicates that 
any attempt on his part to accurately assess causation w/uld require more 
detailed information than b readily'available. He does, however, report the 
conclpsions of - the State social welfare agency^ attitude/opinion survey 
which" Ijp used in hb program design effort, aijd hojtes that if these 
^ coAclusions^are acciA'ate, it b possible that students inadequately prepared 
for th^ realities of organizatioiial existence^may become quickly dbillu- 
sioned when exposed to them as social workers'. 
* Review by the Federal manager may have implications for legislative gods'by, 
suggesting more effective programming efforts. It may yield insights that will be 
helpful to non-SRS projects and programs. A review of planning information^ 
submiUed by projects should be a part of resource allocation, supplemented by a 
review of achievement information wliere con tinuationlef forts may be involved. » 
Finally, review within the structure of th^ plannii^ and assessment system and 
■ supplemented by additional knowledge and data can 'result in fundamental 
improvements in design of the program. 
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' ^ (Insiilulion's Letterhead) 

- ' • I ■ * (Date) ' 

(Inside Address) ^ v 

pear 

We at (name of institution)^ are constantly trying to make the educational 
opportunities we provide, nore relevant and useful to our students,* Your insights 
in evaluating your educational experiences will help us in planning more effective' 
programs of education' * . 

Please complete the enclosed questionnaire and return it to me by (date) so it* 
. may be us^ in a current study. Your participation is greatly appreciated. Please 
be assured that your response will be held in strictest confidence. 

Sincerely, 

^ (Name and TTtle of Correspondent) ■ 
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EDUCATIONAL FOLLOW UP QUESTIONNAIRE 



Name 



Marital Status 



Sex 



Address 



Zip Code : 



Ethnic Background (American Indian, Black, Oriental, etc.) : 

1 — 



- trk qu««tlon« 1 through 6, ute th«^ ; 



2 

4- 



4 



Alrnott None 



£xceptionalJy Gr«at 
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Rat« th« d«gr«« to whi^h you judge 
vou have tklll In each ol the areat 
«hown to the right* 



2i n«t« th« importance of eath <kPll 
ar«« thowh «t the rtg^t for your 
chowri^irejf,^ 



3* ftftta the importance of each ikill area 
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7, Since htgh school, you ever participated in voruntary community service activities such 
as church, political organizations, youth groups, etc.? 

□ Yes □ No 

If yes, please inilicate when and' what kind of community service activities you have 
isngaged in an<jl h&^t your.edutationat experiences prepared you for panicipation. 



8. Is there any.part of your education since high school which you feel has been outstendingly 
wonh while? 



□ Yes D No 

If yes, please identfty 
and how tt has been or panicutar vafu^ . ' 



If yes, please fdentffyVhat pan of your education and describe briefly for what activities 
of I 



9. Are there any areas of ^ill or knowledge in ^ich you feel your education has been 
especially inadequate? 

□ Yes" □, No ■ 

If yes, please identify the occupational ereaiand activities and indicate' the kind o^ 



wid ai 

educational experience w^ch yop feel would have oean most useful 



■ ^ ■ - ... ■ ■ " ■ , 
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10. Is there any part of your education since high school which you f«el has been a weste? 
a Yes Q No 

If yes, pleasa identify that part of your education and describe briefly why you consider it 
not to have been of use. 



11. Ptease use this space to provide any additional comments you wish to make relating your 
^ educationaf experiencas t6 eacF^other or to norv^iu^tional experiences. 



4' 



ThBfik you for your time^ thought JWid effort 
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' SOCIAL WORK EDUgATION REQUIREMENTS FORM 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 



|bciALWORK EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS FORM 
Project Identification Information 



L Identification and Address of Applicant School (all applicable levels, e.g., 
departmem, schoo\j^'\^n, campus, institution): 



IL Project Title: 



NL Level of Program (check all^appropriate): Undergraduate ^Graduate. 



IV. Project Dirjector (or person currently assigned project responsibility,) 

(name, title, full mailing address! telephone number): ^ y\ 



V. Person{s) Responsive for Completing This Form (omit |f same as above; 

otherwise give name, title, full n^ailing address, telephone nbmber): 

» - 

VI. Signature and Tttle of Person-Authorized to Sign for Instrtution: 



Signature , Date 
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SOCIAL mf^K^QbCATtON BEQUmEMENTS^FOBM 




^ tntroduction 

The SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS FORM^Is to be used 
by institutions -applying for training grant funds available under certain Federal 
legislation. Where more than one institution is to be involved in a project, such as 
under a consortium arrangement, complete only one SOCIAL WORK EDUCA- 
TJON REQUIREMENTS FORM and indicate -specifically in the narrative the* 
institutions referred to. Submit separate tabular data for each of the participating 
institu,tions as appropriate. 

The SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS FORM consists of 4 
Sections covering 19 Items. The Table of Contents presents the titles of the 
Sections and the content of the Items subsumed under each Sectjon. Throughout 
the/SOCIAL WORR^DUCATIpN REQUIREMENTS FORM, the major area of 
each Section js discussCKJ as^ a preface to the subsequent Items! Directions are 
provided as necessary for the completion of each Item.. 

General Instructions 

A cross reference insert precedes the presentation of each Item. Categories 
*%". "b" *'c" direct your attention to other Items found in this FORM^and other 
FORMS to which the .information request^ may have some relationship. The 
initials SWER, 11, and PP refer, respectively, to the SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 
REQUIREMENTS FORM, the INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORjVI, and the 
PROJECT PLAN FORM. This crdSs-referencing is provided to assisjryou in the 
preparation of this and other forms in relation to the project. tn$ei;tthe number 
of CONTINUATION SHEETS you have used to discuss .more fully the 
information requested in 'the Item noted. When you use a CONTINUATION 
SHEET for any Jtem, indicate this by placing the number of CONTINUATION 
SHEETS used in the parentheses opposite the title of the Item under the heading 
"CONTINUATION SHEETS USED" in the Table of Contents. 

In some instances'you-will be asked to (Complete certain headings for tables. 
Furthermore, if your project and/or your program includes undergraduate ancj 
graduate program levels, please specify in -your narrative the program level to 
which your narrative is directed. Please use any space in the Item before using a 

iCONTINU^TION SHEET. ^ 

In responding to the Items, please use whatever combination of formats 
{narrative, tabular, graphicO you think will best convey the informittbn. The 

, source of the information on which .you -baseL-VflLtjLPeplies s houki be indicated. 
Space is provided in Item headings to indicate the source *and recency of your 
information and the program levelU) to which it applies. Do not hesitate to use 
informal sources or your own b^ judgment When presenting judgmental 
information, you may wish to indicate whether you are reflecting the dominant 
opinion of your institution, of social welfare and rehabi I itationv agencies in -your 
area, or your own opinion. ^ . 
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SOCIAL m>RK EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS FORM 



^ Section I 
Serviot Daltvery Needs 

ITEMS 1,2, 



Items in this Section are addressed to overb|f|^ned and yet to be developed 
areas .of sopial welfare and rehabilitation services as well as the percentage of 
soci9l work education graduates who are or will be providing services to persons 
pf ^speciffc-ethnic^Oips with selected problems. Throughout this and all . 
subsequent Sections," please use as your frame of reference the geographic-and 
po|j(^)ation areas to which youV graduates go upon conripletior>of their social work 
education program. Item 9Yequests1hformation in greater detail with resdaigrtto — 
this geographic dispersion. * / Jf 





' • ; 

h ADEQUACY OF SOCIAL WORK EOUCATtON TO MEET NEEDS 



■. SWER FORM, ITEMtS) 2-17 - c. PP FORSiI. ITEMIS) 1.2.S-J6- 
b. II FORMJTEM(» 5-26.30.31 ' d. ^ CONTINUATION SHEET<Si UStO 



NARRATIVEIDENTIFICATION INFORMATION (to'becompttted by appli»tit): 
SOURCE OF INFORMATION: ' ' . 

> ... . ' - 

b, RECENCY OF INFORMATION: ^ . „ ^ ' 

c PROjQRi^lU^LEVa ID WHICH NARRAllVEAfPt^S: 



. t Describe briefly your observatlons'with respect to the current general 
adequacy of sociat work education to meet the'needs in social work. Identify the 
major trends you anticipate over the next five years concerning this "need- 
adequacy"* relationship and discuss 'this in, terms of any implications fofj^social 
work education at your school and the project you areplanning* ^ 



SOCJAL WORK EOUCATION REQUIREMENTS FORM 



Items 2, 3 * . ' 

The information requested in these two Items is inter-related. The first refers 
to overburdened areas of social services; the second to needed services, 

to T^sponding to these two Jtems, areas oi social services shoifid include 
referer>ces.to (a) the popu[ation(s) at" risk and (b) the partjcular service provided 
(or needing to be provided) to meet the needs of this population.' The areas of 
socia) service should be located in terms of local, state, regional, and natior>al 
tevel^. ^ ^ J ^ -V - 



2, 0VER6UR0ENE0 AjREAS OF SOCIAL ANO REHABILITATION SERVICES 



a. SWER FORM, ITEMIS) 3-5,9.12 z, pp FORM, ITEM(S) 1,2,5.16 

b. II-FORMJTEMIS) 17-26 ^ d. C0NT!NUATI0NSHEET(SI USEO 

NARRATIVE IDENTIFICATION INFORMATION Ito becompfeted by applicant): 
SOUflCE OF INFORMATION: 

b!^ RECENCY OFJ^FORMATION:/ ' ' 

c PROGRAM LEVEL TO WHICH NARRATIVE APPLIES:, 

^ ^ \ ' ^~ " 

[ 2. Describe any areas of social and rehabilitation services vvhich are so 
seriously overt>uraenedli^rtcrdegrade the quality of servioe offeredrtdentify any " 
implications these overburdened areas may have for social work education at your 
institution. . * ^ , 

Overburdened areas of service shqu^ Jpe discussed in terms of demands for 
services which cannot be met property due to (a) scarcity of workers and/or 
limited capabilities of workers and (b) the way in which the services are organized 
and/or administered- Degrading of services may be discussed in terms^of the 
quality and quantity of services offered with respect to previousJevel, intended ^ 
level, or ideal level of servjce. This Item asks that the applicant dixuss the services 
actually organized; Item 3 deals with' services yet to be provided. 



er|c 
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16, 



t 



SOCIAL WOftKEOUCATtONftBOUtftEMBNTSFOftM 



NEEDED AREAS OF SDCIAL AND REHABIllTATtON SERVICES 



a. ^ER FDRMJTEMIS) 4, 5,9, n;12, 17 c. PP FQRMJTEM(S) 1,2,-5,16 



b. II FORM, ITEM(S) 15 2$ d/ CONTINUATION SHEEKSI :USEO 



NARRATflVlDENTIFICATrdN INFORMATION (to be completed by applicantt: 
^.^ SOURCE OF INFORMATTON: 

b. RECENCY OF INFORMATION: 

c. PROGRAM LEVEL TO WHICH NARRATIVE APPLIES: 

but are not being provide^d. Identify the ways these needed services might be 
provided by your social work education graduates/ Identity any implicatiorfs these 
needs may have for social vvork education at yo^ir institution. 

Need for services' should be discussed in terrhs^of (a) the demand; (b) 
available alterjiatlves; and (c) the criterion (or criteria) against which ''need" is 
measured— ideal, provided by law, stipulated in agency policy, etc. Provisioji of 
these needed services by^social work education graduates should be discussed in 
terms of (a)^the reality of this being ^complished within given organizational 
structures to be created. Finally, the reasons for the ^sence of r>eeded services 
should be addressed by the applicant, in the narrative. 

4/ ■ / • 
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SOCtAL WORK BOUCATiON REQUiREMENTS FORM Ky 



HnstructEons 

Items 4, 



The information requested in^hese two Items is generated by examining the 
same ctienteleJo terms of their ^hnicity and the problem for'which they are 
being served. The categorization of persons along the dimension of ethnicity 
usually leaves little in the wa\lof ambiguity. Peopte seeking help frequently have a 
multifSlicity^of problems. The term "person served" refers to a perso^n to whom 
direct services are provided by your social work education graduate during the 
first year the graduate has been employed in a social woi-k, social welfare, or 
rehabilitation agency. The "person" refers to the identified client only. If your 
graduates provide serstices indirectly through being involved in planning activities, 
then the persons who are thought to be the intended recipients of such services 
would be those to whom^you would refer in your narrative. -« 

The information requested in these two Items is for^n approximation of the 
percentage of social work education graduates who provided (or who are expected 
tp provide) services to clients categorized along the dimensions of ethnicity and 
problem. For example, if you graduated 40 bachetor degree level persons in 1972, 
use the number 40 asyour_base for estimating the percentages in Items 4 and 5. If 
30 of these graduates are Jn entry positrons in which they provWe services to 
black^clients, show '75^opposite "Undergraduate degree" for the appropriate 
year (to be provided by inserl|B it in the space furnished) and under the column 
head of 'Black/' If you estirfflte that 20 of these same-graduates are providing 
services to Chicanb clients, show "50%" uftder that column heading. It is 
expected thdt the summation of percentages will exceed 100% inasmuch ayDanv 
graduates will be serving morenhan one ethnic group clientele. The sam^ill hold 
true fbr service provided for certain problems. 

If poss i ble, refer to both of the t^-most recent graduating classes aRd insert 
the appropriate year of graduation. In your narrative, .please provide^'the number 
of graduates forwhom youf estimates are.being njade. . * * ^ 



SOC/AL m>RK EDUCA TlON RBQUIRBMENTS FORM 



4. ETHNIC BACKGROUND DF CLIENTELE SERVED BY GRADUATES' 



a. SWER FDRM. ITEM(S1 2.3.5,9.16 

b. t! FORM. ITEM(S) 17.26 



c. _ PP FORM, ITEH(S) 1.2,5, 16 

d, CONTINUATION SHEET(S) USED 



•NARRA'nVE IDENTIFICATION INFORMATION (to be completed by applicant): * 
SOURCE DF INFORMATION: 



b. RECENCY OF INFORMATION: , ^ ' 

c. PROGRAM LEVEL TO WHICH NARRATIVE APPLIES:" "* , 

■ ■ - •■ " ■ V ■ 

■ 4, Estimate the percentage of vour social work education graduates vyho%e i 
in entry level positions in agencies serving a "significant" number of persons of 
the following groups: (please specify in your narrative your definition of the term . 
"significant")' ' . ' ^ ' - ■ 



YEAR FOR 
WHICH 

, /estimate 

M/^OE 


• 

EDUCATIONAL 

LEVEL OF 
GRhpUATES 


CUENTGROUPS SERVED ' 
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^ Identify any implications this^xfistribution may have for social work 
* jwucatfon at your institqtion, ' , ^ 
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SOCtAL WORK EDUCATION BEQUIBEMENTS FORM 



S. PROBLEMS O.FCLIENTELESEBVEO BY GBAOLjATES - 

8. • SWER form, 1TEM(S) 2-4. 9. 1 }. 12 c. PP FORM. ITEM(S) 1.2,5.16. ■ 
b. . II FOBM.lTEMtS) ^ 17-26 d. CONTINUATION SHEEHS} USED 



NARRATIVE lOENTIFICATION INFORMATION Tto be completed by applicant): 
8. SOURCE OF INFORMATION: 

b. ' RECENCY OF INFORMATION: 

c PROGRAM LEV&LTOWHICHNARRATIVEAPPUES: " 

^ 



5. Estimate the perbentage of your social work education graduates who are 
in the«^try L^vel positions in agencies serving a "significant^' number of persons 
with th6 following problems (please specify in your narrative your definition of 
the term /'significant"}: ' . ' 



YEAR FO'R 

WHICH 
ESTIMATE 

MAOE ■ 


EOUCATIONAL 
. LEVEtOF 
GRAOUAtES. * 


PRDBLEM'AREA? 
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' Identify any implioations this distribution rfiay have for social work' 
education at your institution. (NOTE: The list of problems presented in the above 
table is not exhaustive; if there' are some problems which you think should be 
added, please insert them, provide the other information requested, and r^fer to 
tjiis in yolir narrative.) / . 



SOCtAL m)fiK EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS FORM 




Section II ^ 
Staffing the Services 

ITEMS 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 , ' ' " 

The basic theme' of this Section is that of coij[iparing ^cial work education 
graduates with their counterparts tacking this particular type of academic and 
experiential preparation. The Items in this Section refer to several aspects of, ^ 
gaining entry to and holding jobs in social welfare and rehabilitation service 
agencies. Out of this limited overview emerges ar^^analysis and discussion of the 
present and near future relationship between graduates from the applicant's social 
work educatioaprpgram and others who are competing for employment^ A? Kolds 
true for most of the Items 4i this Form, the implications pf these analyses for^ 
^social work education at the applicant's school is most important. 




SOCiAL m)fiK BDUCATiON HBOUtfiBMBNTS FOHM 



6. ftGEWCY REQUIREMENTS FCtR ACADEMIC DEGRE£$ 

i SWER FORM. ITEM(S) 7-17 c PPFDRM. ITEMiS) 1. 2.5-7. 16 ^ 

b~ ' II FORM.ITEMIS) 13-26 d. COMTINUATION SHEETtS) USED.^ 



'rfARR;\TIVE tOENTIf I CATION INFORMATION (to be completed by applicant): 

a. SOURCE OF INFORMATION: . = , 

b. RECENCY OF INFORMATION: 

C PftOGffAM LEVBt TO WHfCH NAftftATIVE APPLIES: 



6. Describe separately the current and anticipated social .welfare and 
rehabilitation agency requirements for academic degrees as they relate to your 
social woi*k education program graduates and the geographic/population areas to 
which they disperse.vTake different social work and rehabilitation settings in^o 
account tn your discussion of this, consider the following factors and use the 
alphabetic reference in your narrative* ' ' , 

a. Degree requirements for entry positions at different organizational levelsj 
1 b. Degree requirements for advancement within the agency organization. 

c. Social work education degree requirements as compared with non^social 
work degree requlrer^ients. 

d. Impact of inservice training and staff development activities on degree 
requirements, * > 

e. Continuing education. 

Identify any implications these wilt have for social work education at your 
institution* - 
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SOCIAL WC^K EQUCA TlON fiBQUIfiBMBNTS FOfiM 



7. 


' SOCIAL WORK OPPOf^TU 141 TIES FOR GRAOUATES 




I. 


SWERFORMJTEMtS) 6^6-11,14-16 c 


PPFORM.lTEMtS) 1,2,5,16 


b. 


II FORM.ITEM(S) . 17-26 ' d. 


COMmUATIOKSHEETiSI USEO ^ 









KARRATIVE lOEKTIFICATIOK mFORMATtOK (to be completed by applicBntl: 
a. SOURCE OF INFORMATIOK: : 



b. RECEKCy OF mFORMATfOK:' 

C PROGRAM IEVeI TO WHICH NARRATIVE APPLIES: 



' , 7. What are the social work career- oppoVtunitles for your social work 
education graduates as compared with those f6r non*social work education 
graduates of your institution? Identify and discuss any implications these relative 
opportunities have for social work education at your institution. 

Social work -career opponijnities refer to the number and quality of 
established - (or likely to be established) - entry positions in social work, 
rehabilitation, or sociaj welfare together with the presence of additional and 
accessible verttcatty arranged positrons that ^expose '^he occupant of these 
positions to increased pnDfessional career responsibility as well m access to 
positions lateral to these that enable the occupant to move toward his 
professional career db]ectiVe(s)* ^ 

The intent of the Item is to explore the extent to which career 
opportunities in social work may or may not be related to a graduate having had 
course wb'rk in social work education. 
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SOCIAL mRKEDUCATiON REQUiREMENTS FORM 
\ 

8, SOURCES OF APPLICANTS FOR SOCIAL WORK POSITIONS 

a* SWEB FORM, ITEM(S) 6,9,15J6 c, PP F0RM.1TEM(S> 

II FOBMJTEMIS) d. CONTINUATION SHEET(S) ,USED 



NARRATIVE lOENTIFICATION INFORMATION (to be completed by applicant): 
a* SOURCE OF INfORMATtON: 

b, Decency of *formatjok: 

C PROGRAM LEVEL TO VVHICH NARR^E APPLIES: 

8, Identify the principal institutions whose graduates (or the principal 
sources for those who) compete for the same positions as your social work 
education graduates* Where appropriate^ estimate .the annual number of social 
work and non-social work education graduates at each degree level for each source 
named* Please specify the basis upon which you have identified thes^ sources. 
Please refer only to informatlorrwith respect to the year immediately following 
your students' graduation/What are the implications of this comparison for social 
work education at your institution? ' ^ 
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SOCfAL WORK BOUCA TION RBQUiRmBNTS FORM % 



Instructions 
Item 9 



^ This Item is designed to provide an informational base for your discussion of 
the geographical (in-State versus out-of-State) and population area (metropolitan- 
inner city-urban-rural) served by agencies hiring your social work education 
graduates at the time of their graduation. Provide this information only for social ' 
work degree levels offered by your institution to which your project has « 
reference. The information requested with respect to dispersion is for the year 
following the -respective granting of the degree to the gr^^uate. A graduate is 
anyone receiving a degree awarded by the institution where a major or minor is 
granted in social work education during the academic year at your Institution. 

The definition of "metropolitan/' "inner city/' "urban/' and "rural" is>- 
diffk:ult that no sy^stem of classification is acceptable for all purposes. The 
following are suggested only as guidelines toa^ssist in the completion of this lt^m: 

Metropolitan should be used when the ^opuiation^rea predominantly served 
is that of a large city* surrounded by suburbs/arid possible outlying undeveloped 
areas. More than one county may be considered as being within a metropolitan 
area ' *U 

Inner city should be used to designate a population residing in a ghetto area, 
core city area,<or any other low socio-economic, high density/ city ar^. 1 

t,U(1>an is a broad term governing populations residing, in cities possibly 
adjapen^ to suburban areai, 

RuraV should be used as a category for populations served who reside 
primarily in undeveloped^re^s, agricultural areas, etc.' 

The intent of Item 9 is to obtain information in a general sense about the 
population dfeas served graduates soon after^they obtain their degrees and enter 
social work [iractice, tn all instance^ consider an employed graduate as one who is 
employed for thirty (30) or more hours in a social, woric or rehabilitation setting. If 
ihe applicant school Ijas foilow-up data on its graduates, reference to these data 
should bft made in the narrative. (A copy of specif|p dispersion, geographic and/or 
populajion are^s, rfiay be attached to this IteqiJ ' . 

Orient your narrative to the past dispersion of your graduates (if this* 
information is appropriate to your program) and to the anticipated dispersion. 
Include the bases upon which ypu anticipate a similar or changed pattern of such 
dispersion.from wh^t l^sCbeen in the past. J ^ ^ 
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SOCiAL WORK BOUCATtON RBQUIRBMBNTS FORM 



9, GEOGRAPHtC AND POPULATION AREA OfSPERSIOK OF GRAOUATES . 

r-^ : 

a. SWER FORM, ITEMtSI M9 t- - PP FORMJTEMtSI 1,2.5,16,21 



II FORMJTEMtS) 9>12. 17-26 d ^ONTINUATIONSHEEKSI tiSEO 



^ NARRATIVE lOENTIFICATION INFORMATION (te^e completed by applicantl; 
& SOURCE OF INFO!tttATION:* J 

b. RECENCYOF INFORMATION: 

c PROGRAM LEVELtOWHICH NARRATIVE APPLIES: 



9. What has been and whardo you anticipate as the dispersion of yoursociar 
work education graduates at the time of their graduation with respect to (a) the 
population centers they will serve (b) in the states in whic>i they will first be 
employed? What are the implicatjons of t^ese dispersions for social work 
education at your institutiort? ' ' 



V 
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SOCIAL WOfiK EDUCATION REf}OlREMENTS FORM 

. - *- r 

I 

: > ' 9. GEOl^RAPHICANO POPULATION AREA DISPERSION OF GRADUATES ^ 



Show .the percentage of graduates who obtained employment m agencies In-State, Out-af-State, and 
in-foreigrrlocations:^ * — — ^ 



LOCATION OF 
AGENCY IN WHICH 
GRADUATE FlflST 
EMPLOYED ^ 


^ SOCI/tLVVDRK EDUCATION GRADUATES 
' ACADEMIC YEAR 19 


Undergraduate Program 


Graduate Program 


N umber 


% 


Number 




Instate 








» 


put-of-State 










Foreign 











Estimate the percentage of your social work education graduates who ^re in agencies serving 4he 
following population areas: ^ 



r ' 

LOCATION OF 
AGENCY tN WHICH 
GRADUATE FIRST 
EMPLOYE!} 


SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION GRADUATES 
ACADEMIC YEA'R 19 


Undergraduate Program 


Graduate Program 


Metro 


Urban 


Inner 
City 


Rural 


Metro 


Urban 


• 

Inner 
City 


Rural 


In-State 


















Out-of-State 


















Foreign 
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Number of graduates us^ as a basis for this mformation: t 

Undergraduate Program . Graduate Program_ 

, ■' 25 1 • 
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«■ SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION REQU/REMENTS FORM , 



10. 


FACTORS ENHAMC1NG GRADUATES' OBTAINING JOBS \ . 






a. 


SWER FORM, ITEM(S) 9 c. PP FORM, ITEM(S) 1, 2, ^7, 8, 10, 16, 21 




b. 


II FORMJTEM<S) 6-9,1^31 d. CONTINUATION SHEET(S) USEO 





NARRATIVE lOENTtFtCATlON INFORMATION (to be completed bv applicant): 
a. SOURCE OF INFORMATION:^ 



b. RECENCY OF INFORMATION: 

PROGRAM LEVEL T^ WHICH NARRATIVE APPLIES: 



10. Please describe the aspects of the social work education program at your 
institution which bear significantly on your graduates! abilijty to gain employment 
in soiiat work; . /% 

.This Item considers the particular experiences a/graduate may have had in 
the course of ht& contact with social work educ^tio^rogram that contributed to 
his success in obtaining employment in social vyork. The following list of points of 
tefecpnceis presented only as suggestive: ■ ^ ^ 

a. Faculty-student relationships (curricular and extra-cuffloular) 

b. ^School-agency relationships (field work and noo-field work) 

c. School-community relationships ^ 

■ d! School- institution relationships V 

e, iSchool-alumni relationships / 
.. f. School-NASW relatiohships V 



Placfement services 
Recruitment services - 



i. Financing/stipending, scMolarship grants > ^ 

j. Curriculum (field work and class work) 

k. Characteristics of the administration^ teaching staff^^tudent body. 
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SOCtAL WORK BDUCA TION REQUIREMENTS FOffM 



\l EFFECTIVENESS OF GRADUATES 



a, SWERF0RM,lTEMtS)_9a7 c. gP FORM JTEM(S) 1,2,S>7.^. ID, 16,21 

b, H FORMJTEM(S) 17-2g' d. DONtlNUAT^ON SHEETIS}^ U^EO / 



NARRATIVE lOENTlFlCATlON INFORMATION (to be completed tiy applicant): 
a* SOURCE OF INFORMATION^ 

IT 

b, RECENCY O'^F INFORMATION: ' ^ I ' ' ^ 

U PROGRAM LEVEL TO WHICH NARRATIVE applies: 



11, Please discuss the ways persons with social work «ducatipn degrees Irom 
your program are or noay be more or less effective in Stsu:ial work positions than^^ 
those whh non*social work education degrees at equivalent levels. What are. the- 
r. impljcatlons of this comparison for social work education at your (nstituttpn? 

This item considers the relative effectiveness of social work education 
graduates as compared with other, gr^uates'holdmg degrees at the 'same level 
Although the concept ''effectiveness'' is elusiv^, the applicant is urg^ to relate to 
this aspec^t of social worker* perfqrmance tp terms which have^ particular 
importance to him^ In order to assist in the development of the narrative, the 
fallowing a^e presented as possible points of reference t9 different dimensions of 
"effectiveness"; - ^- * ^, ^_ ^ 

a. T/ME ' \ ^ . 
^ Socia^worker performance at points of entry, after 6 mpnths* at one 

S 1 M. . ^ ^ 

b. ACT/V/TY ^ . ^ , \ 
Assumption of responsibilities ♦ " ^ 

^rd keeping, correspondence, preparing rejports ' 
Use 61 self in professional relationsSiipswt'h clients and colleagues 
' Locating, identifying, utilizing^ and cO'Ordlnatjng services 
Assessing, plannin^^and executing.professional intervention 
t Involving clients in problem^ solving 
* Evaluating own^ cotleg)al, clferft, and eglsncy services 
Utilizing research ^ , ^ - "* ' 

sx TARGET OF ACpVlTi" ' ^ ■ " 

Client, community, age/icy, professipn, self, colleagues, etc, v 



Narrative: 



2^0 
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— 11. EFFECTIVENESS OF GRADUATES /(continued) 



Narrative? 
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SOCIAL WORK EDUCA TION RBQUIREMBNTS FORM ' * " 




'\ ■ " ■ ' • ' , ^ - . 

^ ^ J 




Section III 

Employment and Career Charactert^ics of Gi^uates ' ^ 




ITEMS12, 13,14,15,16, 17 \ 


* ^ 

f 

f 

■ w 


The Items in this<Section reiate more specificaEly to the graduates of the ^ 
applicant's social work education program and theirexperiences with respect to 
the positions they assume initially in agencies, the salary they can expect to 
obtain, and the career opportunities available to them. 

^ For the fii^ two Items, agencies have been classified as Voluntary, or- 
Governmental Within these broad classifications;, types liave been organized 
around the target population or type of service offenKl. In Item 13 jobsliave been 
brganized in reference to a particular sort of airtivity usually associated with a 
position, , \ * 

In all_ instances, the informatioivfCTthese Item^is in reference to persons who 
. are employed or who are seeking employroent on\a full-time^basis, that is, for 
thirty hours (30) or more. \ v ^ 

.■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ '^A.: • 


* 


' ^- - ' ' 

\ 

\ 

. ^ ^ ; \ ■ ■ ' 


4 
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SOCfAL VmBK EOUCA TION BEQUfBEMENTS FORMx . 



12, PROGRAM EMPHASIS OF AGENCIES IN WHICH 6RA0UATES ARE EMPLOYED 



SWER FORM, ITEM(S) 2.3.S.6>9 
-hr—U'FgRMrlTEM<S)-^— 47-^6 . 



_ c PP FORM. ITEM(S) 1j2.SJ6 
_ d^J tOjmNUATIONSHEETiSI WSEO 



RECENCY OF INFORMATION: 

PROGRAM LEVEL TO WHtCH NARRATIVE APPLIES: 



NARRATIVE IDENTIFICATION INFORMATION (to be completed by applicant}: 
SObRCE OF INFORMATION: ' ' 



liz, What^ are the progi^m emphases of the agencies your^social work 
education graduates may be expected to ent^r upon their graduation? What, are 
the implications of this variety of program emphases for social work education at 
your institution? * ^ 

If your estimates are based on past .experiences for which you have, 
student follow-up data, please include that information In your narrative. The 
following table^^ould be used as a guide for your discussion of this Item. Insert 
under the degree level {AA, BA, MSW, DSW) the percent^ of graduates that you 
expect will enter Voluntary agencies and Governmental agencies, respectively. For 
example/ consider your Bj^ graduates who you expect wilf enter Voluntary 
agencies. Sort them by percentage' into the various program emphases you expect 
them to assume, Vour sorting should add to 100%. Repeat the same process for 
those who you think will enter Govern menl^Kagencies* * , ' , 



VOLUNTARY AGENCY ' 


AA 


BA 


MSW 


flSW 




















• 












4 




























« 




1 










f 
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PROGRAM EMPHASIS 
Aged 

Child Welfare 

Community Plai^ 
ning Seivices 

Cormttons 
^ Education 
Family 

Group Sorvfcet 
Legal Aid 
, Medical 
# Psychiatric 
Public 
. AHistance 
, Rehabilitation 
Other^ (specify) 
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GOVERNMENTAL AGENCY 


AA 




usw. 
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SOC/AL WORK EDUCATION RBOUtRBMBNTS FORM 



12. PROGRAM EMPHASIS OF AGENC1ES.IN WHICH GRAOUATES ARE EAfPLOYEO (cominued) 



Narrative: 



r 



26*0 , 



33 



SOCfAL WORK BDUCATfON RBQUIRBMB NTS FORM, 



13* VARJETY OF.^OBS OF GRADUATES 



3, SWEEfFORMJTEMfS) 6. 7,9J4-16 
b. II FORM, IT^Mte) 9,17 26 



c,^ PPFQRMJTEMtSI 1,2,5, 16 



CONTINUATION SHEET(Sl USED 



NARRATIVE JOENTlFICATION INFORMATION (to be completed bv applicant): 

a, SOURCE OF*lNFORMA^ION: , ^ 

b. RECENCY OF INFORMATION: 

C PROGRAM LEVEL TOWNICN NARRATIVE APPLIES: 



13. What are t^ie jobs your social work education graduates assume or may 
be expected to assume upon graduation? What are' the implications of <his 
distribution of jobs for sociat work education at your institution? 

If your estimates are based on past experiences for which you have 
student follow-up data, please include that infomiatidn in ^our narrative. The 
following tables should t>e used as a guide for your discussion of this Item, Insert 
under the^degree level (AA, BA, MSW, DSW) thd percentage of those graduates 
who have assumed or who may be expected \o assume the positions listed in. 
Voluntary and Goverjimental agencies, respectively. For example, consider your 
BA graduates who you expect wilt enter Voluntary agencies. - Sort them by 
percentage into the various jobs you expect they will assume* Yoq^ sorting under 
that column should add to 100%. Repeat the ,same process for those BA graduates 
who you think will €r>ter Governmental agencies. 



VOLUNTARY AGEMCY 




BA 


MSW 


osw 






































































h 






4 







JOB/POSITION 
ACTUALLY ASSUMEO 
Aide 

Oirect Service Worker 

Supervisor 

Administrator 

Researcher 

Ptanner 

Staff Oevelop^^r 

Cortstrltant* 

Teacher 

Other (specify): 

JOB/POSITION 
EXPECTEO TO ASSUME 
Aide 

Oirect Service Worker . 
SUpervisorV ^ 
Administrator ^ 
Researcher ^ 
Planner * 
Staff Oeveloper . 
Consultant 
Teacher 
Other Upecilyl 



GOVERNMENTALAGENCY 


A A 


6A J 


_MSW_ 


DSW 
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13. VARIETY OF JOBS OFiSflAOUATES (continued) 



Jarrative: 
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SOC/A L WOP^K tDUOA TION REQUIRE MEN TS FORM 



14. CAflEEfl PROGRESSION OF GflAOUATES 



a* SWEfl FOAM, ITEM<St 6. 9 JO. 13. l£ 17 PP FORW, [TEM(S) 

b* II FORMJTEM{S) 17-26 d. CON^NpATION SHEET(S) USED _ 



NARRATIVE I0ENT1FICATI0N INFORM j^TION (to be completeS by applicant): ^ 
ftr. SOURCE OF iNFOflMATLOM: , ^ 

i)* RECENCY OF INFOflMATION: ^ ^ " 

c. PROGRAM LEVEL TO WHICH NAflflATIVE APPLIES: ^ 



14. What has been the^qareer progression of your social work edqcation 
jjraduates over the past five years and what is the anticipated career progression pf 
your s^ialwork education graduates over thl^nexl five years? ^ 

^^TSarS&r progression of social work education graduates c^n be discussed in 
terms of a graduate's moving toward his own career objectlv$(s), his movement 
through career lines established In agencies and origahlzatlons, or merely the 
evidence of his assumingj^sponsbiHtlesoi increasing cQrapJexlty _and_cleiTkaD.ds.. , 

Schools .able" to address themselves tff a career progression" of former 
.graduates shoutd^'orient their discussion to the question: Are there "any changes in 
the pattern of career progression ahtiQlpated for the next^ five years? If yes, 
describe what factors may contribute to this change. Irf ho, descflbe \Shat may 
'contribute to the stat>il[tv of this^pattecn. * , 

If a school has not, yet graduated persons for a full five-year peridd, the 
discussion should'be for the appropriate time span. . 

New schools with no experience with graduates are expected to orient 
their narrativejo ^he question: Whit isthe,pattern of career progression Expected 
for your "social worl^edu elation graduates for the next five years? (Specify In what 
year you expect to produce yotir first social work educajion graduate.) ^ 

In all instances^ the applicant should discuss what the Implications of his 
information are for social w6rk education at his institution* and for his proposed 
project. 4 ' . ^ * ' * " 



14, -^CAREER PROGRESSION Of GRADUATES ; (tontimied) 



* Narrative^ 



\ 



/ 
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SOCIAL WOfiK EOUCATION REQU/BEMENTS FOHM 



' 15. AVERAGE ENTRY SALARY OF GRADUATES 


. a. SWEH klRU.ITEMfS) 6-3,12,13,16 c. 


PPfORMJTEM(Sl 1.2,5.16 


/ b. II FORMJTEM(S) 9, ' d. 


CONTINUATION SHEETISI USED 


• f-^ = — ^-r ^ 


♦ 



NAf)RATIVEIOENTJF)CATJONINFOmi4A7ION (to be completed by applicant): 
iL SOURCE OF JNFORMATION: 



b. RECENCY OF INFORMATION: 



PROGRAM LEVEL TO WHICH NAf?RAT]VE APPLIES: 



15, Eslim^.the average (specify whether you use a meai^ median, or modal 
index) entry afilary for yc^r^experienced and inexperienced social work education 
graduates at^he time of their graduation. Previous social worl^^ experience refers 
to paid emf>toyment in social w^rk jobs-prior to'entering social work education at 
your institution. So6^i work- experience gained only as part of the social work 
education program tn which courses have been taken sfiou Id *be counted as no 
previous experience. Use the tables below to insert your estimates. Ypur narrative 
shoujd be oriented to salar'^ilfor* jobs requiring comparablp kinds of educatioil 
your graduates take withifTthe State'in which your social work institution is 
located, as vyell as jobs they take in other States thri^ughout the country. 



Estlmat«d Average. Entry Salary 
VOLUNTARY AGENCY/ 


Social Wslfare 


Rehabilitation 


Expert 


No.tKp. 


EKper* 


No Exp. 








































1 



DEGREE LEVEL 



IN STATE 



OSW/Ph.O. . 
MSW/MA. 
'BA 
AA 
Other 

OUT OF STATE. 

T — 

OSWMPl).b. 

MSWjMA ; 

BA 

AA • 
0th eE 



Estimated Average Entry Salary 
GOVERNMENTAL AGENCY, 


Social Welfare 


Rahabllhation 


EKper. 


Nci EKp. 


EKper. 


NoEkT 




















\ 























Narrative: 



SOCIAL WORK £DUCA TION R£OUlREMENT$ FORM 



16. CAREER PROSPECTS FOR MINORITY GROUPSTUOENTS ' 



a.. SWER FORM.ITEWKSl 6,7,9, 10.11. 13^15 c. PP FORM, ITEM(S) 1.2. 5. 8.10. 16 
"it FORM,lfEH(S) 17 26 dt' CONTINUATION SHEET(Sf USEOl 



NARRATIVE lOENTIf^CAtiOMMFORMATfON {to be computed by applicant)? 
-a, SOURCEOFINFORMATION: 

b. RECENCY OFINFORMATION: ^' • 

> 

c. PROGRAM lEVELTO WHICH NARRATIVE APPLIES! 



16. .Describe the present and future career prospects for ethnic minority^as 
compared with non-ethnic minority social worfc education graduates^ en tify and 
discuss any implications this comparison may have for social wopk ed^icatton at 
your institution. . . - " * 

Career prost>ect refers to the existence of career ffnes in orgamz^tlons ^s" 
well as the lifcet^hood that career lines will develop. Yourdrscussion should be as 
specific as possible in terms 'of the particular ethnic >ninority , groups and 
non^ethaic minority groups referrSi to in your narrative. 

Narrative: ' . , 





SOCiAL nOfik EOUCATION REQUIREMENTS FORM 



17. tNFtOENCE Of GRADUATES ON SOCIAL WORK SERVICES ' 

a. SWERFORM. ITEMtS) 2.3fa-11 c. PP FORM. ITEM(S) 1.2.S.?f10. 16.21 

b. llfORM.ITEM(S) 17-26 d. CONTINUATION SHEET(S» USEO ; 

NARRATIVE lOENTIRCATtON INFORMATION (to becompleted fay applicant): 

8. SOURCEOFINFORMATtON: 

fa, RECENCV_OFiNFORMATlON: . , ' 

c PROGRAM LEVEL TO WHICH NARRATIVE APPLfES: 



17. What effect or influence are your social work education graduates now 
having or are you expecting them to have on service HeJivery, effectiveness of 
services, and expansion of services? ^ . 



SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS FORM 



Section tV 
' Report Augmentatiorv * 

ITEMS 18, 19 



This Section provides space for project personnel to augment the information 
requested in the preceding Items by the addition of 9ny other data deemed 
relevant to the FORM but not specifically called for in it. The last Item requests 
that project personnel specjfy plans for updating and augmenting information 
already provided* 



SOCIAL WORK BDUCA TtON RBOUtfiBMBNTS FORM 



ia. OTHER COMMENTS RELATED TO INFORMATION PROVIDED _ 
8. SWER FDRM, ITEMtS) M7 c. PP FORM. ITEMiSl 1>2,5, 16 



II FORMJTEMJS) tJ. CONTINUATIONSHEETtS) USE! 



NARRATIVE IDENTIFICATION INFORMATION do be completed by appNcant): 
8. SOURCE OF INFORMATION: 

b. RECENCY OF INFORMATION: 

c PROGRAM lEA/k^rO WHICH NARRATIVE APPLIES: 




. 18. Please use this Item to elaborate upon any aspect of the gei\era[ areas 
covered and/or referred to in the earlier sections. Use this Item, too, to discuss 
any aspect of social work education which you think should be presented in terms 
of its implications for social work education at your institution. 




SOCIAL WORK^'EDUCAVON 8EQUf8£MENrS FORM 



19, PLANS FOR AUGMENTING INFORMATION PROVIOEO 



a,/ SWER FORMJTEM(S) ^ J>18 , c/ f*P FORM. ITEM(S| _L2JJ6_ 



i), 'IJi=OftMJTEM{S) ^ "* ' d, CONTINUATION SHEET(S) USED ' 



NARRATIVE IDENTIFICATION IN FO RMATION (to be completed by applicant): 
a. SOURCE OF INFORMATION: 



RECENCY OFINFO RMATION: 



^ PROGRAM LEVEL TO WHICH NARRATIVE APPLIES: 



19, Please describe your plans for providing, augrfienting/ demonstrating, or 
^updating the information provided or requested in the^ SOCL>^L WORK 
EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS fORM.. Refer here to ] terns' thSt will be 
completed in. more detail, will be augmented by morfe substantive data, etc. Any 
■ plans for monitoring infoffnatipn sources to provide better data should** be 
discussed here also, , - . ■ 
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DEPARTMENT Cfl= HEALTH, EDUCATION.^^^ WE LFARE 
, Social and Rehabilitation Ssrwie 



INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM 

I 

Troject Identification Information 

Identification and Address of Applicant School {all applicable levefis, e.g., 
department, school, d^ision, campus, institution): 

If. Project Title: 

J 

III; Level of Program {check all appropriate):. Undergraduate: Graduate 

IV. Project Director fo^person currently assigned proj4t responsibility) 
(name, title, full mailing address, telephone number): 



V. Person{&) Responsible for Completing This Fdrm (omit if same as above; 

otherwise give name, title, full mailing address, telephone nunr||?er) 

■ ; 

VI. Signature and Title of Person Authorized to Sign for Institution 

I ' ■ * * * 



^Signat 



ure / ^ Date 
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•iNSTiruriONALJNVENTORY FORM 




Introduction > 

Th€ INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM is to be used by institutiORs 
applying for training grant funds available under certain Federaj legislation. Where 
more than one institution is to be involved in a project, such as under a 
consortium arrangement, an INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORJV! Shoufd be 
completed for each. I 

The INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM consists'of 10 Sections covering 
32 Items. The Table of Contents presents the titles of the Sections and the 
content of the Items subsumed under each Section, Throughout the INSTITU- 
TIONAL INVENTORY FORM, the major area of each Section is^ discussed as a 
preface to |he subsequent Items. Directions are provided as necessdry for the 
connp letion oT each item. - , » 



General Instructions 

A cross^re^ference insert precedes the presentation of each Item. Categories 
"a," "b," and "c" direct your attention to other Items found in this FORJVl and 
other FORMS to which the information requested may have some relationship. 
The initials^SWER,. If/ and PP refer, respectively, to #ie SOCIAL WORK 
EDUCATION flEQUlREM&NTS FORM, the INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY 
FORM,. and the^^ROJECT PLAN FORM. This cross-referencing is provided to 
>a$s4£t V^tKii^y^e pr^para^ion-eMNe 3Qd-other,fc^ 

Insert the number of CONTINUATION SHEETS you have used to discuss more 
fully the information requested in the Item noted. Wheii you use a CONTJIi(/uA- 
TlON SHEET for any item, indicate this by placing the n^imber of CONTINUA- 
TION SHEETS used in the parentheses opi^osite the title of the Item ^nder, the 
heading "CONTINUATION SHEETS USED" in the? Table of Contents. 

In some Instances yotl will be asked to complete certain headings ^or tables. 
Furthermore, liyour project and/or programnncludes undergraduate and gratjuate 
program levels, please specify in your narrative the program^ levet^tp which your 
narrative is ^ directed- Please use any Space in the Item before ^sing/^^ 
CONTINUATION SHEET- / 

In iresponding to the Items, please use whatever combination, of formats 
{narrative, tabular, graphic) you-think wilt best convey the informfation,;The 
source of the information on which you base your^eplies should be indicated. Do 
not hesitate to use informal sourcesor your own best' judgrhent> When presenting 
judgmental information, you may wish to indicate whether you are reflectpg the 
dominant opinion of your institution, of social^fl/felfare and rehabilitation-agencies 
in your area, or your own opinion. 



JNSTlTUTiONAL INVENTORY -FOFM 

- I ■ ■ ,- ■ \ . ' ' ' 



Section I ■ 
tieneral InstitOt'ionEll Infbnmation. 

ITEMS 1,2, 3 



in wHrtt 



This Section cbntlinsnhree Itfms relating totiie instftution within wmth, the, 
project will be locateck The information requestefd'^in this Section pertains tathe 
overall enrollment of students' according to^their ethnic background and the types 
ot educational accreditation the institution has obtained* <for its program at the 
appropriate levels. The' thud Item askS the project director to indicate whether 
there is currently a social work education program, If-fhere i^on^ the project 
^director is not required to complete any additional items in'the iNSTITUTJONAL 
^NVENTORY FORM. ' " V 
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INSTtTUTfONAL INVENTORY FORM 



\ DISTBIBUTlOd OF ALL STUDENTS BY ETHNIC BACKGROUND 



b. > tt FORM, IJEMfS) 6. 9.10.39 



e.- PPfOflM.ITEMiS) -1.2,5, 
d. . CONTINUATION SHEEt(S) USEO 



. I.^What was the stuctent enrollmelnt at'your institution du(;ing ttie most 
recent (excluding a/mmer schoolK or fcurrent term, distrituted by ihe'ethnic 
background^ of the sfudeoi? ^ \ ' 
* If your instrtution consists of rfii>ltiple campuses, base your data «n ;he 
camp^us or campuses with which your project wfti be directly invcflvedAdentify, ' " 
the undergr^duate anc^ graduate campuses byHocation, as appropriate. ^ 

A ^*full-timeJi\stud^nt is one yvho is registered at or above the minimum ^ 
number* of credit hoUrs to be so classified by the institution. 

* PleaseJnsert the'inclusive period td which your data have reference in the 
space fiVovided. ' , ^ ' ^ ' ^ 



DISimBUTION OFALL^STUDENTS BY fTHNit BACKGROUWO.^AfiEMIC YEAIi 19_ 



» / EJHNIC 
BACKGaOUNO 



TOTAL 



AmericarT I ndisn 
Black ^ 
Chicano 
Puerto Rican , 
Astan Amsricfn 
Othar U^*^ ' * 



r i 



CAMPUS I^OCATION 



UNOERGRAOUATE 



TOTAL 



FULL 
TIME. 



PART 
TIME 



= > 



OTHER 



, ' ' graduate 
' pArt 

TIME 



TOTAL 



FULL 
HTIME 



OTHER 
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REGIONAL ACCREDITATION OF INSTITUTION 



a. SWERF0RM,ITEM(S) 10_ 

b. IIFORM,tTEM(S) 



c. ■ PP F0RM:ITEM(S) 1.2.S 



d CONTmUATIONSHEETtS) USED \ j 

L : V • ' 



' ^. What is stams af ^mx rnsfitution with respect to regional accredits-, 
tion? Ideptify the regjjonal accreditation organuation(s) ^nd your inslitutioi<,s 
stauisfor differenrediToatrorianeveis and prograrns. assppropi^ate. ■ „ J' 



\ 





3. . PBESeWlfE OFSOCiAl WORK EOUCATta*! PBOGRAM 



.a. SWEBfOBM,kTEMtS)_ 
b. (\ FOSMJTEM(S) 



2/ c. P^ORM.ITEiiS) '1.2.S 



CONTIN 





your institution currentlyjtiave a social work-OdQ^ation program? 



_Ves 



' If yotir institution does' not have a social work education prograrVi at this 
^ime, you do not hav6 to cqfHple^te any additional items. 

' If yo6r\instituti(Jrr has a sodtel wlirk education program at this time, pleasfe 
continue and supply thyinformation ^/{uestedjor all items, as appropriate. 



4 



Section U 

Objectives of Social Work, Education Prograin * 
* 1^ - 
ITEM 4 



ThiT^ec^ion; cdrisisting.of one t^&fp, requires that the project director discuss 
the objectives of*his current s6pial work'tfducatipn program in relation to those of 
ttie Council on Social Work Education/ "fhe discussion of the interrelationship 
should be sufficiently detailed to ^ab|e the. reader to obtain some frame of 
reference within which the subsequent infotmation and narrative could be 
understood, fnctq^e any descriptive iDformation that would place the current 
^ retatiorrshi'p ol^the program to CSWE in perspective. - 

' ■•}'''' . ■ ^ 

* Education . ' " ^-^ . • 




(SWER FO^, HEHte): 10_ 

b. ' -tl «)RW.4T6VI{Sl , 



V- PK^RWrlTEM<S> .1.2,5. 
<tt.. CONTINUATION SHEET(S) USED 



;jease indicate the acoreditation-er approved status of your social work 
jitm^rogranrrnfr^atforrtD nh^J^^ 
discuss any Vssues related to' your present statusi ' ' - 



- c 
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^ mmUTIONAL'INVENTORY F&fH^ 



■/Sectiort III" ' ^ 
Social Work Education Terachmg S 

1TEMS&,&, 7,8. ^ 




ThIsSection groups together basic information about the ifiachirt^staff Qfithe 
social work education program.' Items^iB and 7;. respectively, request that ybu\/ 
categorize your teaching staff along' th^ dimensions of highest d^^r^e earned and * 
ethnic background. Faci^tYSatarYjriform^tioTr is^repuest^ Item '8 fey: persons ^ 
teaching in the social woHr edu^ati^ prograoigijd for all other persQH^ df simjlar r 
academic rank in your mslitutron* the fourth aTki last Item-in this" Sttitiorf asks > 
that the particular educational specialties "of ,thB; current teachjng 'rtaff:JD6 T 
*diScu&ed in order to identifyj pattern Qf ^eacSin^. activities aKd tfspecli:6f thje' ' 
program against which other cUrYiculum information 'V 

*The term ."teaching §taff'' js tJsecK^ grolJ^ together allpSrsohsconsidjsred as 
Tnvolved in that 'educational activi^/lTthe^teni* "faculty''' is re^ fofvrthose .. 
persons holding ah academi^c^pjointSi^tby the institutTdn./'FuH',iSlTie*^c^ 
a person who is empl^eS thicty -hours of more fUlfilUng worjc respohSbiltfie^A:^ 
associatecf with his employrnehi 'Tart-tirtie".refei> to perspn^TerppJoypdless tban^~ 
"full-time/' "On Agency Payroll" refeFS ta p^ons who afe emfStoved^^b^^^ / 
agency but who are engaged in teaching^your $tK:i&rvvo|k ^ui^t^ / 
Persons employed either "fuli-t/me'' or "part-time"\'by oi^rtji^V^ 
an ''A?ency" {persons in private practice or emptoyeit^bv^ 
"s)ioufd^"be categofizetf' aV^OffiSr^^W 

Teaching^' and ''Field Innructron/Supervisi^^ rV""' o ■ ' ' 

If a member of your teaching staff holds a o^igree In s<3ci3l;^otfc^ 
to and equal to a degree not in social vyork, assigft tfjaVperstpato th>it?ci^"Wpj-J< 
related degree only. If a person's non*soe(ai \vbFk degre^ fs rwgfiei^lj^^^ \\ 
worV degree, assign the person to the hjgher of ttje two iJ^rees^^V 
refer to this in y'Qur narrative. ^ - , . "t^" ■. v/'-.' 

If a person is "part-time" in two or more-categories :sh6w nirp.sEt.t^ji^pying^ , 
1/2 or 1/aby indicating '\5" or ".3" where indicat€id/ - ^l.^ f:'^ '' y - S!:^ 
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HIGHEST DEGREE HELD BY TEACHING SVaFF 



a. SWER FORM, ITEMfS) tO- 



b. 'llFORM,ITEM(S) 6-8, 17^2130 



d. CONTtNUTATtON$HEE;j$KiS€ 0 



5. For each category, as appropriate, indicate the nunnber of persons engaged 
in fuH or part*tinne teaching in cla$s aiW/or field instruction for each I^el of social 
work education {undergraduate/graduate) offered in yoiA program.-oUse teaching 
assignments over an entire year as a basis for classification. * 



HIGHEST DEGREE^HELD BY TEACHING STAFF/AfcAOEMlC YEAR 19 



HIGHEST 
DEGREE 
HELD 


UNDERGRADUATE },EVEL 


GRADUATE LEVEL 


^ On UnivarsLtv PaVVolU 


fin 

. Un 
, Agents 
Payroll 


On Univerlttv f^avroll 


On 
Agencv 
Payroll 


Classroom 
Teaching 




Classroom 
Teaching 


4 Field'/ 
Instr/Sup. 






FJf 


,PT 


FT 


PT 


FT 


PT 


TOTAL 
SOCIAL WQftK 
DEGREE ^ 


4 












t 








Doctorate 

^ Bachelor's 
Associate 






















X 

\ 






































> 














t 








TOTALS 

NOP^SOCIAl* 
' WOfiK DEGftEE 


^ ft 














* 






Doctorate 

Bachelor's ' 
Associate 






















■ - - * T ^, 












































> - 
















OTHER', 
(spftcifv) * * 










t 












TOTAL • 
GRADUATE ' ' 
^UDENT 










■■/ 












Current 

Doctoral ^ ^ 






















Current 
pastor's 














• / 









NOTE: If.any of the teaching sta^ are father than facoity or agency^^f or examnigr persons iti private practice, 
incfude this information in a br^ef narrative. - ' 1 
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iNsrnuriONAL iNyBNTOS"^ f&rm 



V. 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF TEACHING STAFF 



^' ^ SWERFORM.ffEM(S) 'MO , c, PP FQRMJTEM(S> 1.2/5,13 " 

It. IIFOfiMJTEM(S) 1,4, 5,\ 22,31 d, CONTINUATION SHEETfS) USEO 

\ \ * 



6, For e^ch category /as^appropriate, indicate the number of persons engaged 
in full or part time teachingnn cl^ss and/or field ingtruction for each levet of social 
v^ork education (undergraduate/graduate) offered in your program. 

■ ■ ' ■"/ ■ 



ETHNIC BACK^HOUND-'OFTEACHIMG STAFF, ACADEMIC YEAH Ts 



\ ' - -■ * 

.'\ ETHNIC 
• BACK^flOyNO-. 
- 1 - .. - I . 


r -UNOEfiGpAOUATELEVEl 


G](AOUATE LEVEL 


' OoU^tTv/fshvPayron 


/ On 

Agancy 

Payroll 


On University Payroll 


On 
Agency 
Payroll 

* 


Classroom/ 
Teaohingf 


Field 
lnsU./Sup. 


Classroom 
- Teachgig 


Field 
}nstr,/StJp.' 


' FT ■ 




FT 


PT 


FT 


rr 


FT 


PT 


' ■TOTAL;- ■ : 










* 




4 




— '-^-^ 




, ' . ^ 

, , ; 'V-^ > 

, P-uer(b Rfcafl ^ ' i 

Unknown \\ 
Other \ 














0 








1.. 
























* ' * 
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JNSTITUTlONAL }NVENTORY FORM 



4- 



SALARV INFDRMATIOK 



a. '*^WERFORM, ITEM(SI 



b.» III FORM, tTEM(S) 4;'5. S^IO 



c. PP FORM, ITEM(S) 1.2. 5.12. 14 
dL CONTINUATION SHEET(S) USED 



7. PTease show the rai\e of salaries of your undergraduate and graduate level 
field and classroorn faculty In your program for the most recent acadenjiic year. 
Indicate, too, similar or ^comparable information wilh respect to salaries for all 
other^ faculty in yoOr institution. Salaries ^ould b€ pro rated to a nine-m6nth 
basis. Any differentials related to experience will be reflected in the Range. 
' - Under the heading 'Total/' please shdw the number of faculty members 
occupying the respective academic fevefe in^^rair social work education program. 

Persons may be listed, as "Other" if they Resent onl^lectures^for which ^ 
they are paid a flat amount In those instances, show their salary infdfmStibn on 
the basis of per session o^ per hour, whichever is most appropriate. Please 
.^footnote this and^discuss special situations an accompanying narrative. 

Please discuss salary comparisons in terms of ettracting.qualified faculty 
for whom ottjer departments or othTr institutions are competing. ^ 



INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM 



1. SALARY fNFORMATION -UNDEflGRADUAlE LEVEL FACULTY , 



UNDERGRADUATE LEVEL 
* k 

MCADEM1C RANK 
DF FACULTY 



TOTAL 
UNDERGRADUATE 
^ SOCIAL WORt 
FACULTY 



UNDERGRADUATE 
SOCIAL WORK 
EDUCATION 
FACULTY 
% 



Salarv Ringe 



High 



Low 



AlL OTHER ^ 
UNDERGRADUATE 
FACULTY IN THE 
INSTITUTION 



Saiafy- Range ' ^ 



High' 



Low 



Classroom Teach t^ig Dniv 



^ Lecturer, Full-timg^ 

Ass'L ProL, FuHme 
AssoL Pmf.^ Full'time 
Professor, Fulhtime 
t. ,Dthef{SpecifvT*- ' 

» Fieid lnslr,/SuyOntv 

LectureL^Full;time 
Ass'L PToh>8.uH'tifn& 
Assoc/Prof., Full-tinhr 
^ Professor, FulMime 
/-Jjp pflttier^pedfy) 

CiSssf Qom Teaching And 
Field Instr./Supei^ision 



Lecturer. Full-time 
Ass't. Prof., FulMime 
Assoc. Prof., FglMime 
Professor, Full/tfme ^ 
Other, (Specify) 
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iNSTiTVTiONAL INVENTORY PORM 



1 SALARY INFORMATION - GRADUATE SCHOOL FACULTY 



GRAOUATE SCHOOL 

ACADEMIC RANK 
. OF FACULTY 



TOTAL 

graduate 
social.work 

^FACULTY 


GRA&UATE- . 
SOCIAL WORK 
EDUCATION 

FACULTY 


ALL OTHER 
GRADUATE 
FACULTY IWTHE 
IWSTiTUTlON 


V 

Salary Range 


Salary Range * 


*High 


Low 


High 


L^w 






* 


























- - 








fc— 






















— F _ 






























* 






















< 


' — ; — s 1 


t 


/ 




























- — m 













1 


' 1 



Classroom Teaching Duly 

Lecturer, FuO-ume 
-^s*l.J*fof.,>Fufl'time, 
* Assoc, Prof., Full-time 
Professor, Full* lime 
"Other, (Specify) " 

^ Field Instf ./Sup. Only 

Lecturer; Fuji-time 
Ass't. Pfof., FulMimer 
Asspc Pfof., FiUMime * 
Professor, Full-time 
Oth'er,JSpecify) 

^ 

, Classroom Teaching And 
^ Field TnslfTS'upefvi^n 

Lecturer, Full-time, ' 
A«'t. Prof., Full-time 
/yssQc, ProL, Full-time . 
Professor, Fulhtime 
Other, (Specify) 



2o5 

• 60 



(NSrtrUTIONAL INV^rORY FOtiM 



8. EOUCATIOf]Ai:SPEGtALTIES OFTEACHING STAFF- 



a. gytfHRFORMJTEM(S) 1J0 c,^ PP FORM, ITEM(SI V 2. 5. 13/22 * 

b. W FOiiM, ITEMjS ) 4, 5 7, 19; 21, 22. 30 d. (JbNTINUATIDN SHEET(S) USED^ *_ ^ 



4 8. Please disciiss what you view as the particular educational specialties of 
your teaching staff and indicate in your narrative the extent to^whicH these 
educational specialties are being utilized. An educational specialty includes unique 
skills in presentation^ mastery of specific subject matffr, or interests, ' 



y : 



) 



I'm 



. 6-1 




INSTfTUTfONAL INVENTORY FORM 



J 



" Section IV 
Student Services and Admissibn 

ITEMS^JoTll, 12, 



"Four aspects of adnii^feiori to the social work education program are 
subsumed under Section IV. The. first of these, sxOdent services, Velates to awide^ 
range of services provided students before, during, and even after they have 
completed their education in the program. It is introduced here in that basic to 
any ' edutatjonal program is the process of recruitment and Jhe selection of^ 
qualified students who have characteristics deemed to have some relationship to a 
wcess&^L career in the program. Whether the social work program is relateo to a 
consortium or other cooperative arrangement may h^e some specific and dirm^ 
bearing on admissions^ For this reason, it is iicluded in^|Kis Section even though 
the implications of ^uch an, arrangement extend far beyond immediate admission 
consfdersftions. * . ' . , 

' The thjrd Item in this^Sec^tion locat6(^ the area from which the student comes. 
This rtem,/together witti Item # 9 in the^ocial Work. EQutation Requirements 
Fortrl may suggest *pattecns of entry source-dispersion of students that have 
implications for recruitment. ' 

^ The admission ra^io of iTiose atjlmitt^d to those considered as qualified .for 
admission is yielded by the data provlded^n the fourth Item in this^ectioti. 



9 



/ 

V - 
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^smyrtoNAL inventory form 



CHARACTERISTICS OFSTUDENT SERVICES PROGRAM 



a. SWER FORM, ITEMS) JJjgJ3j5_^ PP FORMJTEMIS) 1.2; 10 

b. II FORM, ITEM(S) 1,4. 10-12, t6,27-29>31 COKTmUATIOKSHEETlS) USED- 



9. Please cjescribe tt^e characteristics of your program of student services. 
Include ib this broad category of services the following: (1) outreach ^ncl 
recruitment; (2) admission; (3) student cognse)ing; and (4) placement. 

Please discusithe^ in terms of: ^ 



I' 



a. Location within the administrative structure ofthe institution. 

b. Underlying philosophy^^and objectives. 

c. Faculty— Staff allocation to program. 

d. Monitoringand evaluation procedures of program.^ 

e. Special emphasis. * * g 

i. Time and allocation of fur^s ta program. * 




4 
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PAATICtPATION IN CONSORTIUM 


* 


a* 


SWEB FORM, ITEMIS) \% ^ c. 


PPFOftM,ITEM(S) k,2,5 




l|.FOftM,»TEM(SJ 1, 4,7.^:9,11,12.14,29,31 A. 


* 

CONTINUATION SHEET(S) USED 









*■ 10. Is your institution part of (a) a consortium, or (b) a cpoperative 
arrangement with another education institation(s) for the purposes of social work ^ 
education? {Please check the appropriate categories below.) 

a No . ^ 

b Yes (consortium ; other cooperative arrangement^;) If yes, in 

.what year did you enter into this agreement? - ^ ' ' 

V If yes, identify the other institutionls) involved and any speciahrole(sy each 
is assigned. Also describe briefly the purpose, advantages, and disadvantages (if 
any) of the arrangement Please indicate the status of^the other institution]^) vC^ith 
respect to their accreditation by appropriate organizations. 



INSTITUTtONAL IN)/ENTORY FORM 



AREA FROM WHICH STUDENTS CDME 



SWER FDRM,ITEM{S)_ 
H FDRMriTEM(S) _ 



PP FDRM,tTEM(S> 



^ CONTINUATION SHE^T(S^ USED 



1. Please Identify the area from which your admittecl sttrtlents are^raWn. 
:belr. permanent* address to Identi^ thejr state or country. Idehtlfy the 
ic^demic years to which your data pertain. A two-year period is used in order to 
identify shifts In the pattern of origins. ^ . 



AffEA FROM WHICH 
STUDENTS CDME 



to [8f Students 



,19 



STUDENTS ADMITTED FDR ACADEMlC'VEAR 
- 19 » - 19 - 19 ^ 



Graduate 



Undergraduata 



Gradua^te 



Undergraduate 



"7 — : 



V 
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mt/T^X'ONAL INVENTCFlY FORM 



12. ADMISSION OF iiUALIFIED STUDENTS 



a. SWER'fDRMJTEIVUS) ^9 



J lhFDRMJTEM(S) \ 4,9.10^ 



'c, PP FQRM, fTEM(S) 12.5 ' - , 
d, CONTINUATION SHEETfS) USEP 



12, Please use^the current academic year and your experience during one 
previous academic year to provide infofrnation on the number of social work 
education studentradmitted and on the number of students who were qualified 
to be admitted, The table on the following pjgejs provided for your convenience, 
^An "admitted" student is one who is actually enrolied in the social work 
educational program, Many students meet admission requirements for a program 
on/the.,basis of having completed prerequisite courses or having completed their 
undergraduate' degree programs, The term "accepted" is used to refer to students 
who meet the requirements for admissioa and who constitut^the group from 
which enrolled students are drawn. At the graduate level it is noi unusual for an 
"accepted" student not to be "admitted" because of lack of stipends, changes in 
the planning of the student, etc/ - - ^ - ' 

, Use this Item' tt> discuss your disposition of persons interested in 
enrolling in your program but who are n6t processed for admission and who may 
b& referred' to other departments in your institution or put on your "waiting list" 
foi^ later consideration,' 



iNSTlTUtfONAl, iNVENTOBY FORM 



1Z.' ADMISSION OF QUAUFlEp STUDENTS 



PROGRAM LEVEL ANO^ 
DEGREE EMfHASiS ' 


CURRENT ACADEMIC 
YEAR, 19 ^ 19 ' 


LASTACA0EM1C 
VEAR,,.19 . 19 


UNOERGRAOUATE, MA;JOR " ' ' 
fN SOCfAL WOffK'^ 






Admitted ' 
Accepted 

UNDERGRADUATE, MINOR ' 
IN SOClAt WORK 














AdmtttEd 
Accepted 

GRADUATE, FIRST YEAR 
MASTER'S . , / 








— ^ ' 


^ M 

\ - * 


* 


Admitted - ' * 
Accepted^ 

grAduate^seconovear 

1 MASTER'S 


■ J 






"5 — T' 






^ 1 

^ Admitted 
1 Accepted (*> 

GRADUATE, OTHER THAN 
/TWO-VEAR MASTER'S 








». J.-" ; 




* ' ' J ■ 


U ' 

Admitted 
Accepted 

DOj^ORAL * - ^ 












■ -'v.y , — ^ 


Admitted 
Accepted- 

OT+IER (Specify), , 




*- * * 













* t 


* 



(^) N OTE^ Include in the "Accepted" total the number of fiut-^eef ^den^ teturning without ^ 
/ J any interrtiplioti from their previous ecademic yecr/ t^dic^e^thfi number of ;uch; 
students in the following spece:^ 
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^'^ " Section V 

^ Courses and Degrees 

ITEiyiS 13, 14, 15, 16 

The four Items, in this Section relate to information about the types of social 
workWiated degrees- ^>ffered by the institution, the number of persons awarded 
sgch degrees, the sociaf work education ncourses and credits required foe the 
degrees offered, the types of concentrations in thecurricutum, and the numtier of 
students currently enrolled within the concentrations offered. . - 
- This information; when inter-related, provides a base for i3ie discussion in the 
next Section which is addressed more specifically to the content and foci of the 
courses within the broad organization, and constraints of the curriculum. ' 




INSTITUTiONAL INVENTORY FORM 



-11 , DEGREE?AWARDEb GRADUATES DF SOCIAL WOflKEDUCAtlOft V 

-1 : V -r : zj^^T 



i SWEfl FDflM, ITEM(S) ^6 
\ II FORM, ITEM(S) 4/14 



PPfDffM.ITEM(Sl 



,d. , tt^NTINJUATIpf^^HEEKS) USED 



13. "P^ase indicate^ th^ number of .studenjts who wei:fi^awarded degrees 
relating to social wofk'duriDg the most recent"^ academic Undir the column 
headed "Year" 'indicate th^ academic year in^ whicn your insfiitutfon first 
estabfished a cufricultim arrangement leading to thatirfegree. 



DEGREE 


YEAR 


DEGREESAWARDEDIN 
ACADEMIC YEAR 19 


TDTAL 






a. Two-year A^oca** ^ 

/ 

Baccalaureate, Major in Social Work/ 
.Social ^elfare - < 
c Baccalaureate, Minor in Social Work/ 

Soctal Welfare 
dL Master's degree in Sociat Work/Social 
Welfare (two-vsar program) 

e. Jriaster'^ degree in Social Work/Social 

Welfare (other than iwo-y^ar program) 

f. Master's degree, n on-Social V/ork, w/mmbr 

in Social Work/Soctal Welhre'' 

g. ' doctorate in Social Work/Soci^ 

Welfare (DSW) , - ; 

h. Doctorate in Social Work/Social 

Welfare (Ph.O) 

L Doctorate. non-Social Work, w/cogrtate 
tn Social Work/Soctal Welfare 

I Dther (specify) ^ 
























^ ' ; 

* 
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mmUTIONAL IfiVENtORY FORM 



14. SOCIAL WORK EDUCTATION CREDITS REQUIRED FOR GRADUATIDN 



«. SWER Ft)RM.lTEM{S) 1.6,1D 
b. ' II FDRM. ITEM{S) 4.ID.13.16.19.21 



c. PP FORM, ITEM(S) 1.2.6 

d. CONTINUATIONSHEETIS) USED 



; 14. Indicate the total number of credits required for graduation and the 
nunfib^r of these credits that must be obtained in social woric education cburse$ 
for each of the social work-r^ated degrees novv offered by your, institution. Please 
indicate if your institution operates, on a semester or quarter Basis. 4^ 



/ DEGREE 


Total 
All 
Credits 


SocialWork 
. . Education Crettits 


Total 


Clas$ 

*- — 


. Field 


b. ^Baccalaureate, Major in Social/Work 
Soctal Welfere 

c< Qaccalaurfaata.Minor jnSoclalWork/ 
. Social Welfare 9 . . 

1 Master's Degree in Social Work/Social 
Welfare [twD-year program) 

e. Master's degree in Social Work/Social 

Welfare lather tfien a twD^ear prj^amt 

f^ Master'sdegree,non^ocfalWork,W, 
minor inSociat Work/Social WelTare 

Doctorate in Socral Work/Social^ 
Welfare {pSj/V) 

K Doctorate inSocfal Work/Strcial Welfare 
(Ph.DJ . \ 

1 Doctorate, nor^SDclal Work, w/cdgnate 
In Social Work/Socia! Welfare 

j, Other (specify) 


>■ ■ 




























v. 


4 






# " *' 

* 


f 






* * 


* t * 


> ■ 








4 * 


1 ' 




* * 




>v ♦ 










^ - -* < 





Check Appropriate Space: Simester Basis, I* ): 



Quarter Basis ( ). 



• ■ ■ . . . . • . : 

INSTITUTIONAL JNVENTOdY FQfiM . ' . , 



15. COURSE REQUIREMENTS IN CONCeATRATIONS OFFErEO 

a. SWER FORM.ITEMfSt .t.3,6.tQ ' • .c. PP FQRM.ITEMts r 1,2,4,5.8 



4 

b. II FORM.ITEM(S) '4,14 16,17,19.21 tf. COMTINUATION SHEEKSt USED • 



^15, For each social work-related degree awarded by ^your institution, please 
indicate the en>phasls/concent rations, the course requiretnents for each emphasis/ 
concentration, and the credit hours for eac^ course -named. Please 're% to the 
following terms in presenting your information: ' ^ " " 

a. Casework ' - . * * 

. b. Group Work * , ^ ^ ^ ^ i 

c. Community Organization 

d. Generic Social WorR Practice ^ , 
"e. Administration ' * > 

f . Research > ^ , ' 

g- Policy ' ■ • 

h. Combined Concentratjons (specify) ^ , 

" i. Other .(specify) . ^ j 

^ * . * ■ ^ ' 

QEGFtEEAWAROEQ EMPHASIS/CQNCENTRATIQN&CQURSE (tEQUtilEMENTS- CREDIT HOURS 



_J , 



4^ 
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UTIONAL INVENTORY FOHM 



16. f^ECENT ENROLLMENT JN CONCENTRATIONS OFFEREO^ 



^ SWERFORMJT£M<S) 1,3,6.10 
b. It f6rm;iTEM(S) 4,M5 



cr PP FORM, ITEM(S)" 1.2,5,21 
d. CONtlNUAI]ONSHEET(S) USEO 



16. Please provide the number of students who expressed an intention' to be' 
in or who actually were 'enrolled in the concentrations/emphases fxrovided by 
your turriculum. Use your expei^fence wfth students who were enrolled as 
full-time or part-time during the most recertt academic year. Include ^ata for all 
appropriate educational levels oT^our program. " . ^ 

Jhe numlfrer of students should be an unduplicated count based on their fulj 
or part-time stafus.as of th§ end of the last academic year ^fid whether'they had 
enrolled or fust intended to enroll in- one of the concentrations offered. 



' ; ^CpWCENTRATION 

' , • TOTAt^ 


— ' w — 1 

STUD&MTS ENROLLEO AMO THOSE INTEMOING TO ENROLL 

IN CURRICULUM CONCENTRATION ACAOEMIC YEAR 19 

V * ' — 


TOTAL 


EMROLLEO 


INTENDED TO 
ENROLL 


FULL 
TIME 


■ PART 
TIME 


fULL 
TIME 


PART 
TIM^ 


FULL 
TJME 


PART 
TIME 














UIIOERGRAOUATE LEVEL . ' 


~ i . 


Ca^ork , , 
Group Work 
^ Commuiiitv Organuatiop ' . 
Generic Social Work 
; Administration 

* Research " , 
^ Policy 

Combined Concentration (^ecifyl> 
Other (specify): 










u 




4- 














































r 


* 












r 
















— n 












* 








GRAOUAVE LEVEL * 




, ' ^ , Casework 
Group Work 
1 tomn^unity Organization 
-Generic Social Work 
Administration 
Research 
Policy 

' ' ' Combined Concentration (specifyj: ^ 
Other (specify): 




4 














































— 
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Section VI , ' 

Curricutum Characterijtics for Class and J:ietd Instruction 

- ITEMS 17, T8, 19,20:21.22 

The first Item in this 'Section specifies . some of the administrative an? 
nructural comppnents of the curriculum to which project personnel are asked to 
relata, Then, for clas$r6onn-based course Material and fteld instruction material, 
project personnel are asRed to discuss selected aspects of these instructional 
approaches as well as what is stressed or emphasised in these cbmpc^ents of the 
curriculum; . ' 

This infonriationr, taken ds a whole, tells something of the ways tn which the 
^' information providefd tn Section V is "brought to life" and the^ys in which the 
objectives of the program are implemented, in part ^ 



■ ■ ■ ; 



\ 
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4 \. 


17. 


-CHARACTERISTICS OF CURRICULUM 


« 




SWERFORM.ITEMtS)" 1-7.917 


L PP FORM. ITEM(S) 1, 2,4; 5, S/lO, 15 


b. 


n FORM.ITEM{S) . 4.S. 15.18-31 


CONTrNUATlONSHEET(S) USEO 






—3 



17, Please discuss the following aspects of your curriculum, introducing your 
narrative in each area by providing the appropriate alphabetic reference: 

a. Length of social work education program, 

b. Provision for full-time, part-time, work-study, and othertypes of student 
' enrollment. " , 

c. Use of electives, independent study, options, crediting students for 
course work completed, at lower levels, crediting for equivalency, etc, 

d. Use of prerequisites to ancj in (1) undergraduate minor in social work; 
(2) undergraduate major in^social WQrk; (3) first year graduate program in 

: .social work; (4) second year graduate program in social work; and 
(5) doctoral program. , ^ , 

e. Utilization of interdepartmental and interdisctplipary courses. 
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.18. SELECTED ASPEQTS OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

i = c; ! 

a. sWeR FORM,ITEM(S) *V7.9.17 ■ c. y^P FORM. ITEtfiS) 1.2.4.8.15: 

b. . H FOBM.ITEM(St 4.5.17. 19-30 d.- CONTINUATION SHEeT(S) USED 



^ ■ - 

18. Please discuss the foDoi^mg aspects of your classroom instruction^ 
introducing your narrative in, each area by providing the appropriate alphabetic 
ref^ren^e: _ * ^ . , - , 

a. Underlying philosophy of classroom instruction and its relationship to 
the larger objectives of your social work education program, - 
^ b. Method of presentation of material, -for example, lecture, seminar, panel 
' discussion, individual student report, etc. . \ o 

cUse of audiovisual aids, such as slides, films, videotapes, recordings, 
displays, etc, 

d. Allocation <Jf faculty to 'teaching, for example, single instructor^ team 
teaching, interchangeabfe use of coxp faculty, etc. 
"' e. Evaluation of student performance, for example, use of examinations*, 
; term papers, oral reports, cross-cour^ assignments, etc. . 

, ' ■ ■ % 

'' * f 




'4oo ■ 



^INSTITUTIONAL INVBNTORV.fORM 



t3,' CONTENT STRESS^ IN CLASSROOM ItfSTRUCTION 

r. : r 



SW£R FORM. ITEMIS r i V7. 9-ty. c. PP FORM, ITEM{S) 1,2, 4. 8, 15 

b.' il FORM. tTEMtS) . ■4.5.8. 14. 15.' 17-30 ■ d. CONHNUATION SHEETtS) USED 



19. Please. discus^ v\4iat content you particularl^^kress in the classroom based 
coursej of your,spcidl work educgtiorv curriciftum; not re%r here to material 



presenftd in your field of teaching. 



I 
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20. SELECTED' ASPECTS OF FIELD INSTRUCTION 

■= '■ ^ — ' '. ^ . .. ' ^ 

a. SWEBFDRM.ITEMlSl i-7,917 c. .99 FORM. ITEMfS) 1. 2^4. 5. 8. 10. » 

b. ■ II FDRtt.lTEMlSI 4.5.17-19.21-30 d. CDNTIf|UAT10N SHEET(S) USED 



.N ^ ' . ' ; ■ * • . ■ ■ ' - 

2Q. Please discuss the fpllowing aspects of Vtfur fjeld instruction, introducing 
your narrative in each area-by providing the appropriate alphabetic reference: ^ 

a. The underlying philosophy of field instruction and its relationship to the 
large objectives of your social ^ork education program. 

b. The. relationship of field -instruction arid field experiences to (1] 
^ ■ , classroom -based course content; (2) the emphases/concentrations around 

* , which your curriculum may be orienjed, 

c^Tinne dimensions, such $s (1) clock hour-credit hour ratio: (2) block 
, plan -concurrent plan-other; (3) sequencmg of observation and direct 
' service involvement in providing services; and (4) sequencing of types of 
educational opportunities* ' ^ ..^ i * 

■ d.The nature of field ptacements utilized, ^h as (1) govemmental-volun- 
tary-other; (2) social agency-teaching center-$at?llite-nonagency-other. 

e. Type of supervision-fieR teachjng offered, such as (1) individual-groups 
, ^ , ' ' peer-oth^r; (2}^ use of non-social vvorkers, persons holding joint ^point- 

, ments with other schools or departments, agency employed persons; 

faculty-based teachers; and (3r availability and utilization of consul- 
tation. 

f. Location of field instruction placements: mral; urban, inner city, 
, \ metropolitan (indicate if locations are near to or distant from the 

institution). . \ 

g. luter-relatedness'of class and field teaching; if field placements are distant 
from the institution, then discuss the policy aspects of this. 



Please continue your narrative on the follovying pageT 
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20. * SELECTED ASPECTS OF FIElO INSTftU{;TION (continued) 



"Narrative: 
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21.. SGCJ/HLWORK£RACTIVmE8 8TRESSEDlN FIELD INSTRUCTION 



a. - SW|R fOqMJTEM(S) 1-7, 9-17 

b. h 



c PP FORM, ITEM(8) 1,2-4, 



RM, II 



EM(8) 4,SJ4, 1 5,17-20,2 3^0 d. CONTINUATION 8KEET(8) U8ED 
— * — ^ ' ^ 



are the particular social worker activities that are stressed in the 
udtion aspect of your social work education curriculum? Please discuss 
rr^ ojf the several educational levels of social work education offered by 
as well as in relation to the curriculum-emphases/concentrations 



21. 
fi^ld inst 
this in 

your projjr^m 
offerecf. 

You-Vnay wish to^discusssogial wbrker activities in terms of categories such as 
"broker/y 'advocate/- ' and "coordinator." Or you' may wish to organize activities 
around "providing supportive counseling/' "identifying and/or assessing needs/'*- 
ahd "linkipg available services to needs of clients." 
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22: fpCUSbF MINORITY COURSES 



M. $WEnFoniit,i-^M(si 

IKFORM.tTEMtS) . 



c> PP FO RM JT^H(S) 

CONTINUATION SHEET(s) USEO 



22. Please discuss^riefly the ways in which your social work edu<;ation 
program addresses itself to minority course materiaL Refer to t^e following in the 
course of your discussion: ^ , ^ 

a. Methods of teaching minority course material-separate course vs. conterit 
througtajput the curriculum; minority group teacher vs< non-minoMty 

. group teacher; small class vs. larg^ citas$; informational vs> experiential 
focus. 

b. Required vs< ele<^ive courses in minority content 

^ * . c< Use of community representatives of minority groups as teachers and as 
resource persons* 



/ 
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INSTITUTIONAL INVBNTORV/ORfH 



" ■ . ^ Section Vll * ■ ^ \^ 

Field Settings Used and CJIont Groups Served 

J- 

ITE^^S23,■24,25^26 ' . 

This Section contains four* It^ms specif/cally related to tha field wdrk 
exp^eri^nces of the stucJents. The areas referred to fn these fcSur Kemsare the types 
of settinjgs used for field instruction, the cJient groupings served Undividjual, 
rouple, family, etc.),' and the.age groups of clients servedTWhile these areas do not 
exhaust the number of classifications 'of experiences 'of students in th^ field, 
together they cdnvey basic infornnation that is most readily obtainable and iisefgi' 
in ^escribing their activities. ''^Jx* 

'^ jFirtSlly;- tjie last Uem provides an opportunity to introduce and discuss 
aspects of classroom land field teaching n6t efficiently covered by the precedfhg 
Items in th^ FjORM;'^ , ,^ 



23. 



PR06ft"AM EMPHASJS OF SHTTl 

— --^ 



USE&^&R FJEL& Ihl^TRUCTJON 



SWERF0RM/1TEM($I 



^1- 7, 9-1.7 



II FaftMJTEM(S) A. 24-26,31 



PP f ORM, ITEM(S) 1-14,5.8,15 
CONTfmJATJONSHEEKSt USED 



23. Please indicate, a5^'appropriate> tha number of social work education 
students who received their field work instruction during the most, recent > 
academic y^ax in the types of, "fiefd placements indicated in the accompanying^ 
table. " ' ' 

Total student "activity will be in %xce^ of theactuaJ number of students 
involved as this Jtem-covers an entire academic year; sonrie students may have 
more .than one type of fieid settmg as part of their field instruction assignment. 
Insert the unduplicated count of students for each column opposite the heading 
"Total Students^' and the tbtal of all assignments opposite the heading "Total 
Assignments." ' ^ * ^« i 

. Identify the statujof a student on the basis of his status at the end of the 
academic year j . . . * , - 

Use the sp^ce oppositeahe heading "Other" to indicate situation not 
provided for. Please submit narrative information explaining your use of the 
"Qjher" classification. ' : . ' " 

"Non-Declared" should boused for information about students who have 
taken a field work course^for'^redit but are not declared by the end of the 
academic year. ^ ' . / 

If your SQcial woVk education program t/tiliz^ these settings to provide 
opportunities for students to observe as weir,ps^to, deliver services to clientele,, 
please make reference to this) in a narrative statement. 
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23,' PROGRAM EMPHASIS OF SETTINGS USED FOR FIELCimSTliUCTION, ACADEMIC YEAR 

.19 . ' ' , ■ ' 





UNDERGRADUATE SOCIAL WORK 


' GRADUATE SOtlAL WORK 


SEHINGANO 
PROG RAM EMPHASIS 


OECLAR^p 
MAJOR 


DECLAREO 
MINOR 


OECLAREO 


FIRST 
Y€AR 


SECOND 
YEAR 


OTHER 




FT 


PT 


• FT 


PT ■ 


FT 


PT 


FT 


PT 


FT 


PT 




Total Students 
























Total Assignments 














— -A— 











VOjUNTARV AGENCY 
. Aped 
Cr^ild Welfare - 

Sommunitv Pian- 
ninp Services 
' Correcnotts 
^ Education 
Familv ^ 
,^^ro up Services 
Lepdl Ar| 
, MecUcaif 
Psychiatric " 
Rehabilitation 

Other (specif v) 
GOVERNMBNTAL , 
AGEMCY 

Agied^ _ 

Ctiiid Welfare 

Community Plan- 
* Ring Services 

Corrections 

EducatioFt 

f^amilv 

Group Services 
Legal Aid 
Medical ^ 
i Psychiatric 
Ptjblic Assistance 
Rehabditation 
Other (specrfv) 

OTHER (specify) 





















; ^ 












— T ■ 






















































































—iL. — 

































































































































































































NOTE: "FT"3nd"Pt** refer, respectiv^v* to soctal wot^ education students who artf enrolled in the 
institution on a f ull'time basis and othert th^ a full-time basis, ^ 
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24. STUDENT LEARNING EXPERIENCES WITHSEIECTEP CLIENT GROUPING^ 

a. SWER FORM, iTEMtSt 1^7>n c, PP F0RM;|TEM(S H ' lj.i5,8, IS 

b, II F0RM;ITEM(S) 4jm 25,26,31 d, CONTINUATION SHEEKSt USEO _ 



^ ^ 24. Please, discuss (a) the sorts of learning experiences social work educ0tlon 
students in your program have in their field wprk assignments with respect to 

^ . individuals, ^arital^ couples, families, groups, organizations; and the cornmunity; 
and (b).;he relative fjrequency with which;their learning experi6!nces with clients 
in these categories occur in the course of an academic year 




' 308 



. . ■ - j_ 

25. STUOEtfr L-EAFINjNG-EXPEflilENtESWiTK SESPECT TO SELECTED AGE CATEGORIES 
■OF CLIENTELE .V . . ? . , 

~ ' ■'■ : — T\-' 

a. SWSfl FORM.ITEf^(S} 1.7,9-17 PP FORM. ITEWS) ' I.2,4XB.1S 

b. II FORM,ITEM(S) JJWiJ6JVMi^..< d. ^ CONTIIJIUATIOW SHEET(S1 USED ^ 

. V.v : 

* * \ r * < 

25- Please discu^ briefly fa) the softs of learning "experief^es sobial work 
education s^dents in your program have if>^tbeir fi^ld^^work a^ignn^ents-vvith 
respect to clientele In the following broad descriptive are^^pf age: mfant, child, 
young adolescent, ypung acjutt, middle aged, inatvjre, a'r>d Uie^^ged; and (b) the 
relative frequeiicy with which their. learning experiences wUhtclients in these age 
groupijigs occur in the course of an academic year. - . ' 



ItiSTiTUTiONAL fNVENTORY FORM 



26- ofngR FEATURES OF CLASS AMD FIELD IMSf RUCTIOI^^ 



2d, Please use this Item to discuss any featu/esoryour,present arrangement 
of classroom and field teaching which have not'.befeh (^dyereij in the preceding 
Items. - . ^, . * ^ 



V. 



> V 



* * it 
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Section VIII 
The Educationally Disadvantaged 

, • ■ ' ITEMS $7, 28, 29 . " ' 

Although identifying' and providjpg special services, to students classified 
- educationally disadvantaged mjght.be considered as p^rtof the admission process^ 
£^4tTs considered separately in this Section as the phenomenon has implications that 
pervade the entire program. The first Item in this Section seeks to identify 
whether arfd how students are classifi^ as educatioci^lly disadvantaged in the 
social work education program. The second Item specifies that any jcomp^satory 
^ program for these students be described along^Lnumber of dimensions. The last 
' Item asks that students be distributed ^Idng ^e diitnensions of .educationally 
disadvantaged and ethnic background according to their degree obj^tives. 




(N^(TUT(ONAL (NVENTORY FORM 



21- CLASSIFICATION OF THE EOUCATIONALLV OlSAOVANTAGEO 

w : ' 1 L 

a. SWER FORM^TEMlSt 6, 7. tO, 14 , c. PP FORMJTEM(S) . J, 2^5,8,21 

b. Jl F0RM;,1TEM{S) 4, 9J7-24, 28, 29,31 CONTINUATION SyEET(S) USEO 



27. Please use this Item to answer the introductory questions relating to the 
educationally disadvantaged student.and to discOsS in some detail the information - 
requeued in &ach of the three subsections pf this Item, Pkase check the statement 
M for V^Bnd ' V , . . ■ ^ ' ^ ■ 

a. Does your institution currently have a classification scheme to identify 
an educationally disadvantaged student? {Please check the statement 
most descriptive of you^ situation arid use as much space as n^essary to ^ 

' discuss your answer.) 

■ Yes'.,, when did the scheme become operational and what are the 

criteria used? *^ , . 
' Y gft . . . but not currently .TTplease discuss, 
No, never . , . please explain - _ 

, b.Ooes your social work education unit (departrpent, schoQl, etc.) have a 
classification, scheme, other than that used by your institution to identify 
an educationally disadvantaged student? 

No . . . please discuss 

, Yes, in the past but not now . . ,.please discuss 

_^Yes...when did the scheme "become operational and what are the 
criteria used? 




c>On what .basis \} a student no longer classified as educationally 
disadvantaged? (That is, .how does a student attain egress from this 
classification?) . ^ ^ 

If your institution or social work education unit uses a term other than 
educationally disadvantaged, please specify the term' or terms used. 
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28. COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATIONALLY OlSAOVANTAGEd 

^ 

a- SWEtl FORM, ITEM($) ,6,7,10,14 ^ PP FORM, ITEMIS) 1,2,5,8,10,21 
tK II FORM,ITEM(S) 4, 9,17-21,27, 29, 31 d. CONTINUATION SHEETIS) USED 



28> Briefly outline and discuss any compensatory program your institution 
and/or socjal work education unit (schooK department, etcj has for students 
identified ^s educationalt/dis^dvantaged: 

, _a- Location of program in institutional structure, 
-b. Past and current use made of this by social, wock education unit, 
c, ^ Description of program, , ^ 

d> Under whose auspices is It sponsored. 

Describe own program if different from that for total institution. 

f. l^ast and current use rh^ade of own program," 

g. Exit requirement from institution's program. 

h. Exit requirement from institution's program, 

i. Social wQrk faculty relationship to institution'program. 
^ Social work faculty relationship to own program. 

X k. Other's relationship to social work program. 
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r 


\: ■ ^ 


^ JNSmUTiONAiJNVBNTORY FORM ^ ' .^^ 






^ : \ ] 

29. ETHNIC 8ACK6RDUKD Df= DECLAREp EDUCATIONALLY DttADVANTA6£0 STUDENTS 

~; — '. = — ' ' ; 


4 




■ " s. SWETiFDRM; (TEM(S) 4, a. Iff • c. . PP FDrM, ITEhSfi) 5,10 






b. II ^DRMJTEM(S)' 9 12,17,27,28,31 CDNTINUAT1QN*SHEEt(&1 USED 


4 


1 

* 1 +■ 


29. Plea^se indicate the number and ethnic background of full-time .and ^ 
parvtimp declared social vJork education students enrolled irt your program'who 
^ werB "educationatly disadvantaged" during the most recent academic y^ar. Use 
. i^" . the tat>le on the.following pflge*to supply theffnformation 
' " K ^ ' If .your institution does not hav€t a cl&sification scheme for "edtjca- 
tionally disadvantaged/' insea tire word? "not applicable" opposite the heading 
' ' f6r,each degree level to which yoyr p^^ogram is addressed,^ 

Foe purpose of this Item, con&ideras "educationally disadvantaged" any* ; 
stucfe^f^o was so classified at the b^inning of the most recent acadeftiic year- 
^..^ - ^' . - ' , ^ , - - 
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29. ETHNIC 8ACKGR0UND OF DECLARED EDUCATIDNALLY DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 



DECLARED LEVEL 
AND ETHNIC 
SACKGR^OUND 
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TDTAL 
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full-Time 


PART-TIME 
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TpTAL 
UNDERGRADUATt 
TOTAL SWE MA>flRS 

American Indian 
Black 
Chicano 
Puerto Rfcan 
Asian American 
, Other Ui;. 
i^oreign. 
Unknown 

TOTAL SWE MINORS 

American Indian . 

Slack 

Chjcano 

Puerto Rican * 
Asian American 
Other U^. 
Foreign . 
Unknown^ 

GRADUATE 

TOTAL FIRST YEAR 

American Indian 
Slack 

Chicano ^ ^ 

, Puerto RIoan 

Asian American ^ 

Othe; Uil. 
-Foreign.. 

Unknown 

TIDTALSECONDYEAR 

' American Indian 
9lack 
Chicano 
Puerto Rican 
Asian Ameriban 
Other Uil. 
Foreign 
Unknown ^ 

TOTAL DO€TOHAL 
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< Section IX ^ 

Program Monitoring 

ITEMS 30, 31 

This Section asks for information in the areas pf research capability and the 
relationship qf the social work education progr^xo its significant community; at- 
least, this includes the students enrolled in the program and the surrounding 
community as represented by client gr6Ups, agencies, and lay organizations. 
Research capability and community relationships have been singled out in 
particular inasmuch as they are two aspects of the program that touch upon 
accountability, feedback, and.decision making, 
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{NSmUTiONAL mVBNTORYFORM 



--ln~ffl:jrt^A^^H^-fl^f^^^ iTIFR of THE SOCIAL WORK EDUCAT IO N 

^ PROGRAM 



e. SWHR FORM, ITEM(St 1 c. PP FORM, ITEM<St 1.2.5,8. 16 

b. II FOkMJTEM(S) 4. 8,17-21,31 d CONTINUATION SHEET(Sl USEO 



> 30. Please identify and discuss the research evaluation ^assessment resources 
available to your social work education program and^ the extent to which they are 
being utilized for (1) instructionat^curriculum purposes and (2) administrative^ 
organizational purposes. Examples of (1) are faculty whose competei^e is in 
research' used in relationship to leading student research projects or to teach a 
course in statistics. An example of (2) is a faculty person who is assigned 
responsibility for evaluating student learning in an innovative teaching center for 
the purpose of providing data to be used in decision making related to expanding 
the use of this placement. 

Resources need not be limited to those identified with the social work 
education program. Include such resource as computers, prograhnmers, as well as 
budget allocations *or such purposes. , ■ ^ ^ 
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fNSTfTUTfONAL fNVBNTORV FORM 



31. RELATIONSHIP OFJKESOCIAL WORK EDUCATION PROGRAM TO COMMUNITY AND 
STt/DENTS 



a, SWER FORM, ITEMiS) IJO 



PP FORM, ITEM{S) 1 2,4, 6-7,8. )0, 13 

b, IIFORM,ITEM(S) 4,6.9,10.17.22-30^ ^ 'd., CONTINUATION SHEETI5) USED ^ 



31^ Please Identify and discuss the ways in which and the extent to which' 
your social vyork education program has developed relationships with (a) represen- 
tatives of . the cpmmunity and (b) students other than Jn .relationship to 
instruction. ' ' . 
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INSTITUTIONAL INVeNTOHY FOHM 



Section X 
Supplementary 

ITEM 32 



This final Section D[Q^es an opportunity for the project director to add any 
information not reairired^ecifically in this form but deemed pertinent to his 
social work education program and the institiJttonal and/or community setting in 
which it is located. 
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WSTITUT/ONAt INVBNTOB Y FORM 



32. OTKER PERTINENT INFORMATION ABOUT THE SOCIAIWORK EDUCATION PROGRAM 
i. ' SWE^l FOR«.ITEM(S) c. PP FORM. ITEM(S) .1.2.5 



b, II FO RM, ITEM(S) 1-31 d, CONTINUATION SHEET(S) USEO ■ 

' 32> Please use this Item for purposes oi discussing any pertinent aspect of 
your Institution and/or socfal work education prograr^ that you' consider 
important to identify as part of ^his INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY FORM. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
. Social and Rehabilttation Sea-'ice 

f 

PROJECT PLAN FORM 
Project Identificatipn Information 



1, Identifjcation ^nd Address of Applicant School (all applicable levels, e.g, 
cfeparimeni, school, divisiqn, campus, institution): , 



IL Project Title: ( 

III, Level of Program (chSck all appropriate): Undergraduate Graduate. 



IV. Project Director {or person currently assigned project responsibility) 
(name, title, full mailing address, telephone nuhiber): 



V,.PGrson{p) Responsible for Completing This /orm {omit if same as above; 
crTfTerwisegive name, trtle, full matlinajfcddress, telephone number): 



VI. Signaf^re and Title of Person Authorized to Sign for Institution: 



Sigi^ture Date 
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"Summary of Project and Planned Activities ' ' 
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-Activities Undertaken with Reipect to 
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Program Context of Project ^ ' ■ 
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Section If: Detailed Statement of Objectives; Planning, 
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Assessment, and Achievemant ^ ^ " ' * 
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Planning for the Achievement of the 
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Project's Objectives ' - 
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Section III: Impedimervts'to Intaraction 

Reduction of Impediments to Interaction 
Emergence of Impediments to Interaction 



Section IV: Administrative Support Activities, 
Interaction of Project with Curriculum 
f Social Work Education Capabilities ^ 
interaction of School with Instjtution, 
Community, and Other Plans and Projects 
' . in School 

Interproject Relatipnships^ v - ^ 
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Fiscal Management SuppoH Information'' 
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Continuity of Project Leadership 
Contingency Planning 
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PROJECT PLAN FORM 




^ " Section I 

Context, Evolution, and Development of the Project 

ITEfclS<l,2,3,4 , ^ 

The four Items Included in this Section toush^upon the broad background 
and history of the project as well as the project itself. The first Item calls for a 
summary or abstract of the project ^long with the activities that are planned in 
the project which relate to the stated objectives of the project. This narrative 
should be sufficiently defined so as to permit the reviewer to obtain a good 
overview^of project objectives and planning* The informat ion req uested in this 
Jtem serves to orient the project to the BROAD OBJECTlVE^REAS and the 
PRIMARY OBJECTIVES that are appropriate Tto the project.^ 

The remaining three Items are Mdressed to what led lip to the applicant 
considering the project, the activities already undertaken with respect to the 
project, and the relationship of the project to other devel6pment$ in the school 

-! ' ^ 

Item t SUMMAflY OF PROJECT AND PLANNED ACTIVITIES ' ^ 

On the following page is a list of (1) BROAD OBJECTIVE AR^AS and 
(2) PRIMARY OBJECTIVES. Please review these four BROAD OBJECTIVE 
ARHAS after considering your project and its objectives* Place a check (v/) 
opposite the statement(s) in column (1) that best match the intent of your 
prtjject. Under column (2) are more speclfic*$tatement$ of PRIMARY OBJEC- 
TIVES. They are organized with respect to the appropriate BROAD OBJECTIVE 
AREA, Ptace a check (v/) opposite each of the statements in column (2) that best ' 
match your own objectives. In column (3) arerrsterehces to the particular p^ket 
^in the PROJECT PLAN FORM which appHes specifically to the PI^IM^RY 
OBJECTIVES you have checked. * - 

Item 5 contains^ four*page packets organized to provide you with an 
opportunity to go into much greater detail in your discussion of the naaterial you 
have summarized in Item 1. You will note that the additional Item subscript, e,g*, 
^'"A'1" corresponds to the designation of the first .PRIMARY"OBJECTIVE listed 
in column (2.) Classification "O" is provided to enable /bu to specify additional 
PRIMARY OpJtCTIVES and/or a BROAD OBJECTIVE AREA and any 
/H^RIMARY OBJECTIVES not shown in the list in the event your project's 
( ' objectives do no^lend themselves to the listing presented here. You should select 
' and use only t(iose packets that apply to your PRIMARY OBJECTIVES or use 
0*1 if you develop objectives not listed. The applicant may add any PRIMARY 
- OBJECTIVES not covered in.tHe given listing. Jf arP^RIMARY OBJECTIVE is' 
added in any of the listed ^OAD OBJECTIVE AREAS, the applicant will hav^ 
to develop his own set of ACHIEVEMENT STEPS; 
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Che^ Areas 
That Best 
Match 
Your 
Project ^ 


U) 

BROAO 
OBJECTIVE 
AREAS* 


Check Areas 
That Best 
Match , 
Tour 
Project 


(21 

^ PRIMARY OBJECTIVE* 


(3) 
ITEMS 




A-CURRIC^ 
ULUM 




Al - Add or Enrich SocialWork Education Opportunities , 
Other Than Field Instruction 


A~l ^ 




A2- Add or Enrich Field tnstniction 


A-'S 




A3- Make Offerings More interdisciplinary ^ 

1 ' 


A-5 




A4 - Add or Enrich Emphasis on Specialized Pfogrms and/or Problems 


A~4 " ' 




AS- Add Oimensions to Social Work Roles^ 


A-5^ N 




KB- Integrate Levels of Instruction 


. A-6 




A?- Integrate Modes of Instruction 


A~7 


— ^ ■ 


AB- Oevelop and Apptyjnnovetive Methods of Instruction 


A-B 




B^TUOENTS 




B1 - Strer>gthen StudentServices 


B-1 




B2-' MakeOpeningjforMinorityStudents ^ 


B-2 




B3 - Make Openings for Oisattvantaged Students 


B-3 




C- FACULTY 




CI - Oevelop Faculty Capat)ilities 


C-1 




C^- Augment ^ulty Capabilities 


C-2 




D-SWEINSTI^ 
TUTIONS 




* 01- Effective Organization and Utilization of Resources 


0-1 




02- Combine Institutional Resources ^ ^ 


0-2 




O-OTKER 
(Specify)* 




01- Other (specify)* 


0-1 


* *NOTE: Jtem6Packet/0-1 may be used to add a PRIMARY OBJECTIVE hot listed or to add any BROAO OBJECTIVE AREAS an?any PRIMARY 
OBJECTIVES not alrtady^listed. When usinp 0-1, please furnish the pecessary titling antf establish the ACHIEVEMENT STEPS for it 



PROJECT PLAN FORM 



lb, SUMMARY OF PROJECT AND PUrk'Nl^CtlVITlES 



\'' SWER^BM.ITEM(S) All c W> FORM. ITEM(S ) 2-23 



b, II F0RM.ITEM(8) All . d, CONTIMUATION SHEEKS) USED ^ 

i ^ ^ — ^ 

lb. Briefly describe your project in terms of the mair) things you are trying 
to accompltsh, that is, in terms of your objectives. Include in thi^ description the 
principal steps you exp^t to take to achieve these objectives and how you expect 
to demonstrate that you have achieved them. 



It 

f 
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PROJECT PLAN FORM 



2. EVENTS LEADING TO CONSIDERATION OF PROJECT 



3. SWER FORMJTEMIS) . AH c. PP FORMJTEM(S) 1^3-6 ^_ 

IIFORM,ITEM(S) All CONTIMOATION SHEETfS) USEO ^ 



2. What is the rationale that led you^to develop this project? Include 
^reference, as appropriate, tc> events relating to students, faculty/ teaching staff, 
administration of the institution, client populations, community agencies and 
comrqunity concerns. State-regional-national programs, and curricular-fiscal- 
professional aspects of social work education. 



3. ACTIVipES UNDERTAKEN WJTK RESPECT TO PROJECT 



a- SWER FORMJTEM(S) - PPFORM, 1TEM(S) 1,2,4,S,6jOJ3-17 



IIFORMJTEMtS) CONTINUATION SHEET(S) USEO 



3. What activities and steps have been undertaken already^in preparation of" 
the project and which do you view^as leading to the ultimate accomptishmenfof 
the project? 
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PBOJBCTPLANFOm 



v> - 


4. 


I>R0GRAM COHTEXT OF{>ROjECT 






SWERFORM.lfEM(St 


— r 

c PPFORM.ITEMfS) 1.2,3,6,8 




II FORM, IT£M(S) 4, 13.22, 17-26^1 


d/ ' CONTINUATION SKEET(S) USED 



4. Describe briefiy Jhe^lationshtp of the proposed proje ct to your present 
and ^any projected social work edUj6ation programs of your school. 



V 




PftOJECT PLAN FORM 



1^ Section H 

lietailed-siatement of Objectives. Planning, Assessment^and Achievement 

This Item requests four major kindsof 1"^°^"^*'°"'^^°'^;^°";, P^?*"^' ^^^^^ 
itself Represents the critical Section of the PROJECT PLAN FORM. The f^s^ 
S Item' is titled OBJECTIVES (5e) and should be for a statement o^^^^^^^^ 
obiectives The second area of information is that of ACTIVITIES AND tv i b 

■ ZZZj^r. planned order » HEs'^f *I,^^1|"sSt° S 

The third tvpe of data refers to RESULTS AfviU AbbCDDiviciN i wy^ ^-mu 
ndudes VharvoTconsider as satisfactory indicators of having aocompfished yojr 
objective" (5e) and how you interKl to assess ^L^.'"d.cator. The ^^^J^^'^^^ 

that vou translate your statement of objectives (5e) into a standardized 
o^mat of ACHIEVEMENT STEPS (5h), a hierarchically arranged ^ri« 
sit^ments developed in relation to each of the PRIMARY OBJECTIVES The^ 
SePS then become the means by which all project plarts can be brought, into 
unifomilty of statements of objectives and thus provide some measure of a 

'^^Tt^e'^uTse'tfcomplS^^^^^^^^^ information requested in (5e). 
it is impQrtant to take into account "system- 1 ike" aspects of vouj poeft^ -n 
rel«ioXo your social ^work' education program and the environmental factor 
mpiS Vpon it. Within tf^e general purposes of your P^^e ^es^u^cTS 
translate your objectives into actions by identifying available resources and 
d^Sing th. requit ^^ functions, metbo ds and ^"'v'^v;^^^ ^"^^^^^ 

■ carding out the objectives. /resource. - -hat yc^^^^ 



carrying out the ob ectives. resources are,wndi yuu wu.,v - 
Swing fo example: persons, time, money, things (such ^''equ.pment^ooks 
and rpace ) and infarmation. I nfomiation may be knowledge about or.knowledge 
^ oTia? h^e been gathered and organized f Te fn 

example of the former. Specific course material used n 
Sample of the latter. Take into account (1) "Structures ar^d 
Sres rlfer to the organization of your institution (and social ^-o^k edu^^^^^^^ . 
uZ) a^ the way'in which components-or sub-units are related lo ^e ano^er 

^ '"''^^'^tn.iU^ organized ^erirft^s-tL are currently int^ralW 
related^o tf^Tsiial work education program in a direct or a meaningfu My ind^^t. 

> J^nnt Ex:MS.of 'structures are field '--"'^r^commitTerPr:^^^^ 
agency a faculty c6mmitte^on admissions, and a^^dvi^comm tteejProce«^ 
S to what the Structures do and/or are.expected to do as wel a^^Dw the^ 

T ' 
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PHOJBCr PLAN FORM 



organized entities) that are currently* integral to or related to the social work 
education program in a direct and/or meaningfully indirect manner Some 
examples-of Processes are the recruitment process, the admission process, andihe 
field instruction process. 

In thinking through ^he^ interrelatedness of Resources, Structures, and 
^ Processes with respect to your project planning, please give priorrty to those that 
are ordinarily integral or related to your social work educatiorfTprogram and to 
those that may be develpped for the particular purposes of the project 

There is no one best way to state an objective. You should state project^ 
objective in a way that is meaningful to you and has relevance in your situatbn. 
Some managers may state objectives In specifics, ^ome may state objectives more 
globally and develop sub^objective^to specify specifics, etc. As Jong as the 
statement and the intentions are clear; the activities and action steps are spelled 
out; the criteria by which you yourself will judge whether not you haye « 
achieved project objectives are specified, that is acceptable/ 

The process is iterative. There wilt be many changes, additions, deletions as 
Jtb.ej?j^itss_oOMn|<^ 

forms provide a format to help guide the thinking through proce^ for the 
- de^relopment of your plan. - " 

Sub^^tem .(5h) consists of a number of ACHIEVEMENT ST^S which should 
relate to objectives you h9\^discus$ed in {5e}. These STEPS ^llow you to 
schedule your expected project accomplishments against the pre^stablished 
statements of criterion achievernfepts and to use this information to; demonstrate 
how your plans fit a logical sequence of accomplishments relevant to the broad 
area(s)' o^ program objectives to which your specjfic objectives, are addressed; 
provide a facile coiViparison between . project intentions and actual project 
achievements; envision and demonstrate how %our project plans and subsequent 
accomplishments cajll be related to the broader foci of social work education, 
services, and performance; provide data to Federal managers for individTuat project 
plan review apd project accomplishment review. 

The statements for the PRIMARY OBJECTIVES progress ffom those which 
could*be accomplished eariy in the -course of the project to those which' wiU-be- 
accomplishedjiiten In the course of preparing the PROJECT PIAN FORM you 
may have already achieved some of thfe early ACHIEVEMENT STEPS- Indicate, 

appropriate, by iaserting the symffpl " " opposite the ACHIEVEMENT 

STEP in the columns applicable under the heading "UnderGrad" or "Grad/' The 
statements coded with this symbol should be justified on the basts of information 
^u' provide in Item 3: "ACTfVlTlESl UNDETRTAKEN WITJH RESPECT TO* 
PR'OJECT;," If some of t|ie statements of ACHIEVEMENT STEPS may not be 
demonstrated within, the project or do not fit into your specific plans, insert the 
. symbol ^'XX'' opposite tffese statements in the applicable column(s). Please 
' discuss your reasons for omitting these ACHIEVEMENT STEPS in a Continuation 
* Sheet. , * • , 

Decide which of the ACHIEVEMENT STEPS you expect to complete, decide 
when m the course of the project you expect *to make the first-positive- 
demonstWion of'having coropleted it, and indicate the grant year in which this 
'Will occur by inserting that year (e,g., 1974) opposite the appropriate ACHIEVE- 
IVtENT.STEP and in the applicable column^s). 

Please check ^o make certain that at least one of the two symbols C '\ 

''XX", or the grant year) appears opposite each ACHIEVEMENT STEP for each 
prog^^m Ipvel (Under Grad or Grad) to Which your project applies. 
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PROJECT PLAN FORM 



" Note that there is a separate Item 5 foursheet packet foreac/j PRIMARY 
OBJECTIVE. Use only tho^e packets that apply to your primary objectives orjuse 
0-1 if you develop objectives not listed. /' 

Please'insert the CONTINUATION^SHEETS you may have used for any 
extended discussion of (5e), (5f), or (5g) and nott the number of such SHEETS 
^used in the heading ("d"- CONTINUATION SHEET(S) USED). You do not have 
to use a new or separate CONTINUATION SHEET for each of these sub-lta(ns. 
Do use a new titled Item 5 packet and necessary CONTINUATION SHEETS for 
your discussion of'any other PRIMARY OBJECTrVE(S) and proceed to format 
the information as instructed ,here. Check to determine that you have the 
appropriate Item 5 packet for each PRIMARY OBJECTIVE to which your* 
project has reference. 

If you need to use more than one titled Item 5 packet for a^particular 
PRIMARY OBJECTIVE, includ^e this infomnation in your narrative so that the 
reviewer can follow the d^elopment of your discussion. 

The remainder of this Section contains 16 Item 5 packets — one for each of 
the PRIMAR Y OBJECTIVES; The sequencing of these packets follows that of the. 
Table in Item la of this PROJECT PLAN FORIV| (A 1 through 0-1) 
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PROJECT PLAN FORM 



(A'D.page'l 



5, PLANNim f OR THE ACHIEVEMENT OFTHE PROJECT'S^SJECTIVES 



a. SWER FORM, ITEM(S)^ AN. 

..b^lJ_FOjM.JTEM;s) - An 



All 



-^c. PPFORM.ITEMIS) 

d CONTINUATION SKEET(S) USEO 



i 



ITEM 5 
PACKET A^l 



Broad Objective Area "A"; Curriculum 

Primary Objective "1"; Add or Enrich Social Work Education 
Opportunities Other Than Field instruction 
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5«. OBJECTIVES ' 

Stiti ttch objective and fifty sutyobjcttives in 
Wrm of what Is-to be accomplbhed by what 
diti. 



5f. 



ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS 



Identify and describe activities and events 
which are planned In drder to accomplish the 
objectivets}. Actmtl»/and events planned for 
the ifimdiate granf period ^ould ba highly 
-specHicrthose for &bse<|uent grant periods can 
be sequentially less detailed. 



RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

Describe what ^results v^u would corislder 
indicathfe of satisfactory accoiTfplishment of 
your objectivets}. Describe specifically what, 
means of assessment you will use ta determine 
that your stated objecttvets) has been achieved: 



Se. OBJECTIVES (cont) 


5f. ACTIVITIEi^ANO EVENTS (conU 


RESULTS ffNDA^ESSMENT (cont) 


* \ 


^ * r 


* 




-i - 


i 

r 


d 
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PROJECT PLAN FORM 



Sh, ACHtEVEMENT STEPS - Review your objecth/es, examine your ptans for assessmenti compare 
your expected demtknstratton of results witfi the following statements of clrjftrion acfirevements, 
decide wfiicfi of tfie acfiievements you expect fo demonstrate and enter tfie grant years within 
wtiicfi you expect to make ttie first positive demonstrations that tfie criteria fiave been acfiieved. 
Refer to tfielNTROOUCTION to Item 5 for instructions on completing tfitssuMtem.- 



Proflraip Level 


.Under 
• Grad 


• 


19 


T9 ^ 
p — 


19 


19 7 


19 


19 


19 


19 


• 

19 


• 

19 


19 


19 


19 


'9_, 


19 


.19 


19 


19 


— * 

19 


19 


19 


, 19 


19 


19 


19 


19 - 



Objecth/e A<^t Add or Enricfi Social Wqr1& Education Opportunities 
OtfierTThtn ^id Instruction 

STEPS TO BE ACHIEVED ^ 



a) Identify the need for new orenrichedSWE'£|^ortunities 

b] Define the nature of the new or enriched SWE op{)ortunities 

t) Define the nature of benefits expected from new or enriched SwE ^ 
opportunities 

fl). Make plans for the introduction of new or enriched SWE 
opportunities 

e) Make positive efforts to eetablish new or enrlched^SwE opportunities 

c 

ilish new or enncl 



f) Successfully establi 



Iched SWE opF^ortunities 



g) Increase th^ mstitutrSK's capacity for handling students in SwE as a 
V result of addiog or enriching SwE opportunities 

h) Estimates of output of SwE provided under this project take into 
account protfable alternative SWE oppoilunities that would have' ' 
emerged without the project 

I)l Quantitative output of grad^uates exposed to this project match 
\dentified needs in social work _ _ * ' 

'ji Qualitative output of graduates exposed to thj^ project match identified 

needs in social work 
k) More or better Qualified undergraduates enter into graduate SwE as a 

result of the new or enriched SwE opportunities at the undergraduate ^ 

level 

I) More or better qualified graduates ^nter the social work field^s a result' 
of the new or enriched SwE opportunities 

m) Graduates exposed to new or enrichejl SwE opportunities who eojer 
social work perform Jitter tban equlvatent graduates lacking such 
exposure * . ^ 
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PHQJfCTPLA/^ FORM . (A 2K page 1 

5. * PLANNING FOR THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PROJECT'S OBJECTIVES 
\ SWEBFOBMJTEM^S) : Ail c PP FORM, tTEM(S) All 



b. IIFORM,ITEM(S) AH i CONTINUATION SHEtT(S) USEO 



4/ 



ITEM 5 
PACKET A.2 



V 



Broad Objective Area *'A": Curriculum 

Primary Objective "2": Add or Enrich Field Instruction 
t 



ERIC 



340 

115 



St. OBJECTIVES 

Stitt MCh objectivt ami any sulKibiectivts in 
jmm of what IS to be accomplished by what 
dtfa. 



ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS 



Idwittfy and d^ribe activities iiid avents 
whkh.are planned in ontar to accompttth the 
abjActfve(i}*dActivttias aod events planned for 
the immadiatt 9nnt period should be highly 
specific; thpsa ^or subsequent grant periods can 
lie sequentially less detailed. 



9 * 



5g. RESgiTS AND ASSESSMENT 

Describe wliat results you would consider 
indicativa of sat'tsfactory accom^li^ment of 
your objectivefs}, Desai^ spectfically yvhet 
means of asstsstnint you will usa to <iatermine 
that your staled obiactive(s} has been achieved. 



(A'2Kp»ge4 



PROJECT PLAN FORM 
\ 



5h. ACHIEVEMENT STEPS'- Review your objectivet, examine your plens f or essenment. compere 
youi' expected demonstration of result* with the following jtetements of criterion schimments, 
decide which of the ichievementt you expect to demtfnstrate end enter the grent years within 
M^ich you expact'to meke the first positive demonstrations that the criterie have been echievsd, 
(tafar to the INTltODUCTION to item 5 for instructions on completing this sub-Item, 



Program Lavel 



Under 
*Grad 



19 



19 



19 



1? 



19 



19 



19 



v49_ 



19_ 
19_ 
'19 



Srad 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



1» 



19 



19 



19 



Objective A-2 . Add or Enrich Field Instruction 
STEPS TO BE achieved ' 



e) Identify ttie ne«d for new or enriched field rnttructron 



b) Define the nature of new or enriched field instruction 



c) Define the nature of benefits expected from new or enriched field 
Instruction 



d) Make plant for the introduction of i 
experiences 



r or enriched field instructionel 



e) Make posrtive efforts to extabliih neAr or enriched field instruction 



f) Successfully establish new or enriched field instruction 

0) lncre»e the institution's capacity fo^r hendlfng students in sociel 
work education as a retult of new of enriched field instruction 

h) Make additional or more important sociel wqrk knowledge and skills 
' available to students as a result of newer eneiched field instrtiction 

1) Attract more applicants of the desired type as a result of the new or 
enriched field instruction 

j) More or better qualified undergraduatis enter^into graduate social wor^ 
education as a rasulf of the new or enriched field instruction experiences 
a t U i e uatto i y i adu e i e le v el z ■ '■ 



k) More or better qualified grvduetes enter the socia^wark field as e 
^resulit pf thp new or enridied field instruction experience 

1} Graduates exposid to new or enrkhed field instruction w|)0 enter 
sopiel work perform better tfien equjvelent graduates lacking nich 
exposure. 



( 



3to 



ERIC 
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PIANNINQ FOR THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE P^O^CT'S OBJECTIVES 






»• 


SWERFORM,ITEM(S)- All c PP FORM, ITEMtS) All 








II FORMJTEMISI All " ' d. CONTINUATION SHEETtS) USEO ^ 


■ / 




* 


















^ 


/ ^ 


\ 












* 

Packet A-3 / 








Broad Objective Area "A": Curriculum ^ 
Primbry Objective '^3": Make Offerings Morejjnterdisciplinary' 




i 






■? 


ERIC . 
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■ * 









































1 


1 


5e, OBJECTIVES 


St ACTIVITIES AI40 EVENTS 


5g. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT ' 


"E 




1 


State, each objecthra and any sulHibiflctives in 
tenns of what is to be accomplbhed by wfial 
datej^ 


Identify and describe activities and events 
which are planned in order to accomplish the 
objective(s)v Activities and events planned for 
the immediate grant period should be highly 
specific; those for subsequent grant periods can 
be sequentially less deteNed. 


Describe what results you would consider 
indicathre of satisfactory accomplishment of 
your objectivets). Oescriba speciflcatly what 
means of assessment you will use to determine 
that your stated objectivets) has been achieved. 


i ■ 






■ ■ ■ 
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^LAN FORM 




















* 
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er|c ; 


1 


t 


t * - - V , 

■ ^ ' -^^ ^ ^ * \* ' ■ ^ 



f 



Se: OBJECTIVES (cool) 



5f.' ACTIVITIES ANO EVENTS (cooU 

' 



59. RESULTS ANO ASSESSMENT (coot.) 



;5 

o 
5 



ERiC' 
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PROJECT PLAN FORM 



5h» ACHIEVEMENT'STEPS- Review your objectives, eKamine your plans for assessment compare 
your ekpected demonstration of results with the folloMing statements of criterion achievements, 
decide which of the achievement you expect to demonstrate and enter the grant years within 
which you expect to make the first positive demonstrations that the criteria have be«n achieved. 
Refer to the INTRODUCTION to Item 5 for instructions on completing this sub-Item. 



Proflwn Level 


^UuJc^llW M O maKg UHVr IM^ murG 1 nicraiSCipungry 


Gnd 


Grad 


■ STEPS TO BE ACHIEVEO " 


19 


■ 19 " 


a) Identify additional disciplines that might be represented in SWE 


19 


19 


b) Identify new materials from already-included disciplines that might 
be represented in SWE - 


19 


19 


c) Make positive efforts to represent additional disciplines in SWE 


19 


19_^ 


d)' Make hositive efforts to include new material from disciplines already 
included in SWE 


19 


19 


e) Oiicjpljnes added by this project are repflsented in the SWE 

curriculum / . . - . 

* * 




19 


f) New material from disciplines already included in SWE are represented 
in the curriculum 


19 


19 


\ 

g) Attract more or better qualified applicants as a result of the Increased 
interdisciplinary curriculum * ^ 


— ■■ * 

19 


19 


h) Increase students' social work knowledge and sJciils as a result of 
interdisciplinary curriculum 






19 


. 19 


i) More or better qualified undergraduates enter graduate SWE as a 
result o^more interdisciplinary curriculum at the undergraduate level 


"19 


19 


j) More or better qualifiatf graduates enter social work asa result of the 
more interdisciplinary curriculum 


19 


19 


k) Graduates exposed to interdisciplinary curriculum demonstrate " 
.relevant knowled^ and skills on the job to a greater eKtant than i 
equivalent graduates not so exposed 


^ t 

* 


■1 

i' 





1^2 



f- 



PROJECfPLAf^ FORM 



PLAWWtNG FOR THE ACHTEVEMENT OF THE PfiOJECrSOyECTIVES 



SyVER FORMJTEM(S) AIL 

tl FORM,ITEM(S) ^ All 



. PPFtlRMJTEM(S| Aft ^ 
1 \ * z ~ — ■ 

d'- CONTINUATION SHEETIS) USED 



* ITEM 5 

PACKET A-4 



Broad Objective Area "A": Curricinumv . ' 

Primary Objective "4";. Add or Enrich Enr>phas}s qjI Specialized 
Programs and/or Problems 



$2 



ERIC 



123 



5e. 



OBJECTIVES 



State each objective anfi amy sutHibjectives in 
terms of what is to hj accomplished by What 



ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS 



Jdentify and describe activities and events 
which,an planned in order to accomplish the 
objectiveis). Activities and events planned for 
the tmmediata grant period shduld be highly 
qpecffic;; those for subsequent grant-periods can 
be sequentially less detailed. 



RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

Describe- what results you would consider 
indicative of, satisfactory accomplishment of 
your objectivets).. Describe specifically what 
means of assessment you will use to deterrplne 
that your stated objective(s) has been achieved* 



\ 



St, OfiJECTIVES (com.) 



% ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS (conU, 



Sa- liESULTS AND ASSESSMENT (com.) 




ERIC 



.3 J 5 



3D6 



'5h. ACHIEVEMENT STEPS - Rtvietvyour objecth/es, axamineyour plans for assei»nentcomp]are 
your axpected demonstf3tioru>f resufts with thelotlowing statemanu of criterion acfiievemenu,'^ 
'decide which of the achievements-you expect to dem^onstrate and enter the ^rant years within 
' which youaxpectto make the first positiv^emonstrations that thft criteria have been achieved. 
Refer to the (NTROOUCTION to Item S^r instructions on completing this sub-Item. 



^Dgram Level . 


Objective A*-4 Add or En/ich Emphasis on Specialized Programs 

and/or Problems 

STEPS TO BE ACHIEVED 


Under 
Grad 


Grad ^ 


19 


19 


a) Review SWE curriculum to determine appropriatenes^of adding or 
enriching emphasis on specialized programs/probfems to the SWE 
experience 

b) Identify specialized programs/probtems for emphasis In SWE 

c} Areas gf SWE emphasis to be added matth defrciencies that exist 
between social wodc requirements and prevailingSWE' content^ 

d) Areas of SWE emphasis to be added are compatible with probable 
future trends in social work 

e) Make plans to incorporate new SWE emphasis 

f) Incorporate npwareasofSWE emphasis * ^ 

g) Students affected-by the pjbject acquire knowJjedge and skills 
^ related to new social work emphasis ^ 

' h) Studenu affected by the project achieve new knowledge and skills 
without sacrificing other needed SWE emphasis 

i) Gf^duates exposed to new areas of social work education emphasis 
demonstrate relevant knowledge and skills on the job 

j) Mora or better qualified undergraduates enter graduate SWE as a 
jesult of the new araas of $W£ emphasis at the undergraduate level 

k) Greduatet exposed to new SWE emphasis demonstrate relevant 
knowledge and skijls on the job to a greater extent than equivalent 
graduates not so exposed , 


19 


19 


19 


19 


. 19 


19 , , 


1Q 




t9 . 


19 


19 


19 


t9 - 


19 


19 




.19 


19 

^ 


19 


19 ' 


* 


; . V ' 
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PROJecr PLAN FORM (A-5).page 1 



5. PLANNING FOR THE ACHrEVEMENT OF THE PRDJECT'S OBJECTIVES 
.8. SWER f6 RM, ITEM(S) ' All c. PP FO RM. ITEyCS) All 



. b. II FORM. ITEM{S1 All d. COINTINUATION SHEETIS) -USED 



ITEM 5 
PACKET A-5 



Broad Objective Area "A": Curriculinn 
.Primary Objective "5": Add Dimensions to Social Worjc Roles 



358 



a. 



i59 



OBJECTIVES 



State each objective and any sub-JkcttvesIn 
term of what » to be accomplitheo by what 
(tete. — 



^f. ' ACTIVItlES AND EVENTS 

, l^ent^fy* and^ describe activities and events 
which are pJafinsd in order to accomplish the 
qtij8ctive(s). Actmties and eventt planned -for 
the immediatft grant pertqd ^ould be highly 
ipecKiC! those for subsectuent ^nt p,erlods can 

' be ssquentlailv less detailed/ . 



5g. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

Describe what results vbu -would' consider 
indicative of satisfdctorv -a(;cornpli$hnient of 
your objecttv8(s)/ Describe pacifically what 
means of assessment sou will use ta detarmine 
that your stated bbjective{s) has^^rt achieved.- 



(A'5), page 4 



eROJECTP'LAN FORM 



5k ^ ACHf EVEMEMT $T€PS - Review your objectives, examine y^ur plans for assessment* compare 
your e)Cpected demonsTration of results with the following statements of criteri^an achievements;, 
decide which- of the achievements you expect to demonstrate and enter the grant years within 
which you expect to make thefirst positive demonstrations that the critbha liave been achieved. 
Refer to the ll^TROOUCTIOPf to Item 5 lor instructions oncoitipteting tbis sub-Item. 



Program Level 


jObjective A-5 Add Dimensions to Social Work Roles 

V 

— — _ __ _ STEPS TO 8E ACHIEVED 


Under 
Grad 


Grad 


la 

4 


19 


a) Review curriculum to determine appropriateness of reffecting new social 
work dimensions withi^n the $WE e?eperience ' ' 

b) Identify new dimensions of the social work role to. be added to the 
SWE experience 

c) Mew dimensions of the social work role to be added to the SWE experience 
^ match deficiencies that exist between social work re<|u[rements and 

prevailing SWE content o 

d) Hm dimensions of the social work role to be added to the SWE experience 
are compatible with probable future trends in social work 

e) Make plans to incorporate new dimensions of the social work role 

f) Incorporatenewdimensionsof the social work role , 

g) Students affectedby thisproj^ct acquir^knowledgte and^^ 
to the new dimensions ^f the social work role 

N Students achieve, new knowledge and skills re{^1^nfi^tO;the new^ dimensions 
of the social work role without facrif icing otf^^eifed SWE 

jL Mpre or better qualified undergraduates enter graduate SWE as a result of 
. the new dimensions of the social work role^dded at the undergraduate level 

j) Graduates exposed to instruction in new dimertsions of the social work * 
role demonstrate relevant knowledge and skills on the job - 

^k) Graduates exposed to instruction in the new dimensions of the social 
work role demonstrate relevant knowledge and skills on the job to a 
greater extent than equivalent graduates not so exposed 


19 


19 


.19 


19 


l£ 


(9 


19 


19 


19 


19' 


19 


19 


— :^ 

' 19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


' 19 


19 ^ 


19 • 
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PROJECT PLAH FORM ' {A $), page 7 

i 



5/ PLANNING FOR THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PROJECT'S OBJECtiVES 

a, SWER FORM,ITEM(S) Ail • c_ PP FORMJTEM(S) All 



II FORM,ITEM(S) AH 1 eONTINUATION SH^ET(S) JJSED 




tate 



D8JeCTIVES 

each objective and^any sub olijective^ in 
of what is to be accomplished by v^at 



5f, 



ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS 



Identify and describe activities and events 
whiih are planned id order to accompHsfi the 
objective(s). Activities ancT events ptann^ for 
the ifhmediate grant period should be highly 
specific; those^r subsequent grant periods can 
be sequerUiallyl&s detailed, ^ 



RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

Describe what results you wotild consider 
indicative of^^tlsfactory accomplishment of 
your objecttvefs). Describe specifically what 
means of 'assessment you will use to determine 
that your 'stated objectivefsl has been achieved. 



r * 










• - 1 

4* ^ * 




/ 


* 






f 


• 


t 

r 






St. OBJECTIVES (c&nt} * 


Sf..ACTIVIT)ESAt4DEVEt4TS(cbDO. 


Sg. RESULTS At4D ASSES^MEt^T Uont) - 
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4 

* 


4 


. ■ / 
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/ 
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t 

to 

i 
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(A'6Kpa9e4^ PROJECT FIAN fORAt 



5h, ACHIEVEMENT STEPS - Review vour objeQt^es, examine vour pleas for assessment, compere 
your expected demonstretian of results with the followng statements'of criterion achievements, 
decide which of tfie achievement! vou expect ttD demonstrate and enter the grant vean withlfi 
* whic^ vou expect to make the first positive demonstrations that the criteria have been achieved. 
Refer to the INTRODUCTION to Item 5 for instructions oncomplatlng^hissut>'[tam. 



^ Program Level 


Objective Integrate Levels of Instruction 

t r 

STEPS TO BE ACHIEVED 


Under 
Grad 


Grad 


, 19 


19 


a) Identtfy benefits from integrating SWE instructional levels 

b) Make plans for batter integration of ^E instructional levels 

c) Make positive efforts to improve integration of SWE instructional 
levels / 

d) SMCcessfullv integrate SWE instrjtctionat levels ^ 

\ 

e) Facilitate students' progress through undergraduate SWE 
a ' Facilitate students' progress through graduate SWE 

c 

g) Facilitate entry of own undergraduates iijto other institutionii^ ' 
graduate SWE programs 

h) Facilitete entry of own undergraduates ipto own graduateSWE 
program 

i) , Facilitate entry of graduates of other institutions' undergraduate^ 

SWE programs into this institution's g^duateSWE program 

j) A greater number of graduates exposed to more integrated levels 
of SWE Instruction enter social work^than equivalent graduates 
not so exposed 

* k) Graduates exposed to integrated levels of SWE instructloQ who enter 
social work perform better than equivalent graduates not so 
exposed ' * - 


m ' 


19 


19 


1 

19 


1Q 

- 


1Q 
la 


19 


19 


19 


19 ^ ^ 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19_ 


19 


19 




19 . 
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PROJBCTPLAN fORM 



(A J}, page 
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5. PlANNmG FOR THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PROJECT'S OBJECTIVES 



>. SWER FOftH, ITEM(S) AM_ 

b. II FORMJT€MIS) " -All. 



PP FORM. ITEM(S) 



All 



d. CONTINUATION SHEETISl USEO 



ITEMS 
PACKET M 



Broad Objective Area ''A"i Curriculum * 
Primary Objective ''7": Integrate Modes' of lns|ructlon 



OBdECTfy.ES 

Statia objeaive and any 5ub*objectives in 
jAvrnt of what is to be accomplished by what 
\late- - * 




5f. 



ACTtVITIES AND EVENTS 



Identify and describe activities and events 
whicK ara plaiiped in order to accomplish the 
objecttVe(s). Activities and events planned for 
the immediate grant period should be highly 
bific; thos^ for subsequent grant per^ds can 
le sequentially 1e$$.detailed, ^ * 



5g. -RESULX^ AND ASSESSMENT 

Describe vvbat results you* would, considl'r 
indicative of satisfactory accomplistiment of 
your objectjve(s}. Describe specifically what 
means of assessment yo^ will use to determine^ 
that your stated abj^ive(s) has been achieved, 



A 



(A't),page4 



PROJECT PLAN FORM ^ 



^ ACHIEVEMEM STEPS Hitevimr your objecttves; examine ydur pjansfor assessment, compare 
-y'ourexpecleddemonstraOonoffesuftswJth the following stattmentsbf criterion achievements^^ 
* - decide vifhtch of the achi^efnents you expect to demonstrate /nd enter the grant years wiHiin' ' 
whtch you expect to make the first positive demonstrati^s marlhe criteria have been achieved. 
' ■Befertoihe INTflODUCTION to Item 5 for instructions Dn/completirHllhissuthltem. ^ 

_1_ C 1 



PfjDgrSm tevel ^ 



jSrad 



6r^ ' 



Objective.A— 7 Integrate Modes of InstruDtion 
. ; STEPS TO BE ACHIEVED 



i 



( 



19 



19 



19 



19.:^ 



19 



1. 



.19 



■19 



j9f. 



19 



19 



19 



Idanti^ benefits from integrating insUtictio^nal, modes 



b b) Make ^fans tor better integration of instructional fnodes 



c) ' Make positive eHorts to improve integration of instructional 
jjiodes V, 



dD- SaccessfuTlylntegfate instructional mode^ 



e) " Bedtrce the level of student drof}out,and/or faille as the result ' 

of integrating instructionaljnodes *^ ^ 

> ■ "* ■ - ' . : ^ 

f) lncrease:th&/m[ of iiu'dei;i(s''knottledge and skill as a pesult^f 
integrating 1nstKjj:t'(Oita1^o^ 

g) ^ore'or bettarqualified undergraduates enter into graduate SWE 

- 'as a rmirof mtbgrated instructional, modes gt the u ndergraduate . 
,^J^ Jeyel. -€ ^ ' 

5) . A greatef number of gi^duates-exposed to integrated'instnjctional 
fftodes enter soeial work-lhanVquivaleiTtgradua%s not so 
^ exposed '"'^ . \_ 



i) Graduates e)(posed to inteigratedinstructional modes who enter 
social work peHorm^berter than Equivalent gradi^ate^not so 
' exposed - ^ \ " r - , 



T 



PROJECT PLANFORIVr 




•8), page 1 



i. PLANNING FOR XHE ACHIEVeMgNT 0^ THE PROJECTS OfiJECTIVES 



SV^ER FORM,lTEM(S)__Alt_ 
IhFORM, ITEM(S). • All 



All 



e. PP FOpiriTEMtS) 

d.'. :C0NTINUATrONSHgET(S) USED 



( 



^ 




ITEMS.' 
PACKET A-a 



Sroad Objectlvfr Ai^ "A!-' Curnctilu.nrc 




Primary Objec]Eive ''8": Devetop and' Apply j^inoyatiye Met^iad^^Q^lo'str^^ 



r 



-■■ ^ 



3?6 



139 





5e; . OBJECTIVES 

State each objective and any sub-objecttves in 
terms of what, u to^be accomplished by what ' 
date. 1 



/ 



5f, 



ACTIVITIES ANOEVENTS 



iK 



Identify^ and describe activities and events 
which are planned in order to accomptish tbe 
objectiv^fs). Activities and events planned for 
the immediate, grant pefiod shoilld be hlgtilv^ 
specific; tKpse. foe subsequent grant periods can 
. 'be seqwrmalty lesTSetaijed, ^ \ 



5g.. RESULTS ANO'ASSESSMENT' 

Describe what results you would consider 
indicative of/ satisfactory accomptishment of 
your objectively^ Describe specifically what 
means of assessment you will use to determine 
that your stated ob|«ctive(s) has been achieved. 






PROJECT PLAN FORM 



^h, ACHIEVEMENT STEPS - Review v^ur objactives, e^camine YOur-pldns for ass^^ment^ompare 
your expected demonstration of results with the f oHowing statements o riter i on acmev em e nt s, 
decide which of the achievements Vou e^tpect to demonstrate and enter the grant vears within which 
you expect to make the fint positive demonstrations that the criteria have been achieved Refer to 
thefNTROOUCTION to Item 6 for mstaictions on completing this suMtem. - 



Program level 



Under 
Grad 


Grad 




19 


19 


a) 


19 


19 


b) 








. 19 ' 


19 , 


t) 








19 ^ 


19 


d) 


19 


1& ^ 


■' e) 




19 


f); 


19 


19 




. 19 


19 , 




19 


19 


i) ■ 


™ 




. i) 


19 


19 


' ii 


19 


i9 


1) 


• 

19 


19 





Objective A-d Develop and Apply Innovative Methods 

of Instruction. 

STEPS TO BE ACHIEVEO - 



Identify shortcomings jpf existing instructional methods 



\ 



'methods 

Mak^e plans for the design, development, and (mplemer 
. innovations in initr^ction^l methods, 

' MalCe ff^sitive efforts to accomplish innovations in inst 
methods . . ^ - 

'■ ■ ■ ■ , 

\y ' Design and develppiinngmive methods of.instfuction 



Try out innovative methods of instruction aQ^Jiminate 
deficiencies ' ^ - — 



from this prn|ect / 

Reduce student dfop^Ut aWor fatlure rate by^pplyinginnovaftve 
instructional methods resulting from this project 



^'^iTIs ftsa re^lt of innoyativelnstmctional methods ^ ^ 



1^ More or better qualified uodergrsifuitB^ter graduate SWE %% a 
re ju It of innovative tnstfuctional methpdsat the undergraduate \\ 

More graduates ^xposed to innovati^instructtonal methods entc 
social work than equivalent gradusTes not so Exposed 

- :^ - - ' 

Gradoates exposed to innovative-instructtonal method$whoente 
social work perform bettefthan equivalent graduates not so 
e)(posed 



331 
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5. ^ PUNNlNaFOfI THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THEfROJECrs OBJ^IVES 



a. SWER FORM. ITEM(S) Al^ 

* II FORM,!T£M(Sr^ All 



?9 FORM, ITEMtS) 



COl^TI^UATfONSKEEttS) USEO 



Ail 



ITEM 5 
PACKET 8*1 ^ 



, I Broad Objective Area ;'B'': Students , 



Primary ObjeAive/'l": Strengthen Student Services 



4« - + * 



(: 



'i'i2 



143 



I 4 



> objei;tives ^ ^ 

State aach obje^tve and aov sub-objectives ti( 
terms of what is to be accomplished bv what 
datp, ^ 



St ACTIVmES AND EVENTS , ' 

Identify and describe ecttvities end events 
which are planned in order to accomplish the 
^ obj^ctive(5)^ Acttvitfa^ end events planned- for 
the ImFTTediete graft period should be highly 
specific; those for subsequent grant periods can 
be sequent taliv lessdetailed^ - 



Sg. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

Describe whal results vou would consider 
indicative of {satisfactory accomplishment df ^ 
vour -^bJectlvWs). Describe specificaMv what 
means of assessment vou will use to d^t^ine « 
thet vour stated objfrctive(d has been achieved. , 



4 





Se. OBJECTIVES (coot). ' " 


5f. ACTIViTfESAMDEVENTSIcont) 


Sq, RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT (conO 


/ 

/. 


: r 




V 


t 


, * t 




f 


* 






. ■ i ■ 










i 






i 


• 


f 

\ 

- \ ■ 

\ ■ . 
1 

1 • 

* I ' m " 


• - 

•c - 

V ^ 

1 

■ 1 








• 

t 



ERIC . 
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{8 thf^S^4 ' PROJBCZ PLAN FORM 



Sh. ACHIEVEMENT STEPS - Review vour objectives^ mmrne your plans for assessment, compare 
Vour expected demoqstratlon of results with iJie^following statements of criterion achievements, 
ctecida which of the achievements you e)cpect4o demonstrate and enter the grant years within 
which you eKpect to make the first positive demonstrations that the criteria have been achreved. 
flefertothelW TRQDUCTJpW to Item 5 for Instructions on completing this sub-itent ^ 



Program Level 



Grad 



Objective fl"l Strengthen Student Services 



STEPS TO 6E ACHIEVED 



19 



19 



a) Define the role of outreach and selection services in achieving 
effective SWE 



b) ' Define the role of in^school servrces m achieving effective SWE 



19 



ctive^ 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



^19 



19 



19 



c) Define the role of placement services In achieving effective SlVE 



d) Define ttie relationships among*different areas of student services 



el Make plans for improvement of student services 



f) ^ Make positive efforts to improve student services 



g) improve student im'\m as b result of this prpject 

> 

h| Greater use made of improved ^udent services by potenti^ 

^udents^ students, and former students than of studentjj&rvices 
notaffectedlby the project , / 

. / \ 

il increase the quantity and quality of apphcants as theitesult of 
^ Improved student services / 

i)' Decrease student dropoutand/oLfarlurerate^ and increase the 
^ students' acquisition of knowledge and skill as.a i^iiltof improved 
student services 

k) A gre^^fer proportion of undergraduates exposet/to Improved student 
services enter graduate SWE than equivalent ujuergraduates not so 
exposed « / i 

\) More graduates enter jobs in social worl^jJocat^ more appropriate 
jobs and/or locate jobs in reduced time as a /^ult of Improved ^ 
cervices 



PROJECT PLAN FOSM 



(8-2}, page 1 



' 5. PIANNW6 FOR THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PROJECT'S dBjfCTlVfS 



3. SWER FORM,ITEM(S) 



Atl 



b. II FORM.ITEMtS] 



All 



c^. PP FO RM. ITEMiS) All ' 
d. C0NTINUATigNSH6ET(S> USEO; 



ITEM 5, 
PACKET B-2 ■; ' 

Broad Objective Area"B": Students^- ^' " 
Primary Objective "2": Makeppenings for MjnQrity Students 



388 



147 



5r, OBJECTIVES 

Slat« MCh objective and any sub-objectives in 
terms of wh«t Hto be accomplished by what 
date. ' 



3S9 



5f, ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS 

lde;itify and describe activities and events 
which are planned in order to- am»mplish the 
QbjecttVe(s}, Aclivitievand even^^planned for 
the rmi^ediate-sraQt-Qeriod st^md be highly 
specific; ihose for sub^quent grant periods can 
be sequentially less detailed^ 



5^: RESULTS AND'ASSESSMENT 

Describe what^ result; you would consider 
indic^ive of satisfactory, accomplishment of 
your-* objective (st. Oescrii|)e specifically what ' 
means^of assetsment Vou will use to determine^ 
' that vtiur,mted objectrveis) has been acKTe^dr 



' 1 



O 



390. 



PROJECT PLAN FORM 



\ ■ 



.V- ■ 



5h/ ACHIEVEMENT STEPS - Review your objectives, examine your plans for Assessment, compare 
* your expected demonstration of results with' the following statements of criterion achievements, 
dacidewhich of the achievements you eicpect to dembnstrate and e/rter the grant years wtihinwhich'^ 
you expect to make the first posrtive demonstrations thet the criteria have been achieved^Jlefer to 
ihelNT80DUCTIQNtolte^5forinstructionsoncompfetingthissub-ltem, - - 





' Program Level 




Objective e-2 Make Dpenings for Minority Students \ 


HP K ' 


Under 
Grad 


Gred 




' ■ ■ STEPS TO 'be achieved \ 




19 ' 


> 

19 


a) 


, Define need for positive' ection to encoure^ minority students to \ 
enroll in SWE ' , \ 




19 

• 


; 19 . 


hi 


lueniiry spociai proDiQms oi pTOvioing opporiunities m ona lor 
Minority students ■ , ^ ^ - ' : 




13 


1*9 


c) 


' ■ \. 
Make planffor providing openings for minority students 

^ 'i 


19 


n? 




mo^o HvSiiiv? euons id infCrDBw oppuriunifiss lor fninuriTy 
' ^udents Ji, 




^ * 


* 

19 


a\ 
v} 


^ t5 - - \ 

Modify student services to meet the needs of minority students \ 
■ 


* * 

-> 


\ 19 - 


19 


f) 


Mof^^y currTcuie to meet thene^dsof mrnonfy^tudents r 














19 *" 




' Orient faculty and supporting staff to the special needs and 
problems of minority students > _ - 




19 




hi 


Increase the number of qualified minority applicants ' 






119_ 


If 


* ■ ' 






,19 


j) 

t 


' . ' - ' 

^ * 

Decraase dro'tiout and/of failure rate of rninority stu^nts 






19 . 


w 


IncreShe the-numbers of minori^ students wholcquire sociai « 
work knowledge and si^ills * - 

tocreafe tha nu0tber of minority students frotftjindergraduete 
SWE whVenter graduate>SWE ^ 




19_; 


19 


^) 




*19 


\ 

'i19 




Proportion of minority graduates who enter social work on a 
par with non-minority gradttatesju 




19 , ' 




n) 


Minority gtaduatss affected by this project who enter social 
work perform.on a par with nbn-ratnortty graduates ^ ^ 


i 

* 


>> 
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PROJECT P^AN FORM ' (B-3}, pas/e 1 



5. Planning fob-the achievement ofthe project^ 6bject!ves ' 



». - SWER FORM.ITEM(S)- All \ c FORM, ITEM(8) All 



b. II FORM.ITEMIS) All <f. CONTINUATIONSHEET(S) USEO 



ITEM 5 
PACKET B-3 



Broad Objective Ares "B": Students ^ 
Primary Objective "3": Make Openings for Disadvantaged Students'* 



r 



■394 * ^ 



151 



r 



393 



5e. OBJECTIVES 


5f,, ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS 


5g. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 


. SxsfVB ABch objscttV0 and anv sutH>bjectivef in 
terms of what is to be accomplished by what 
date. - ' ' 

r 


Identify and describe .activities and events 
wfiich z\% planned in order to -accompHsh the 
object ive(5) /Activities and events planned for 
the immediatfl orant period should be highly 
specific; those for subsequent grant periods can; 
be saq Aatially tec detailed. 


Describe what results yoti would consider ^ 
indicative of satisfactory accomplishmenf of 
your oyjective(5). Qescribe speciftcatly what 
meansOf assessfnent you will use to detefmine 
that fj^r stated objective(s) has been achieved. 


1* 






' ' ' I ' 




, i * 

t ■ t 




•t . 


4 

\ 












r 


4 

t 




V * 

\ 



X 

fro 



i 

-o 

I 



3t ^ 



ERiC 



PROJESJ^LAN FORM 



ACHIEVEMENT«ST£PSj- Revieviyour objectives, examine your plans for assessment, compare 
your expe£tad den^onstration of results with tbe following statements of criterion achtevements, 
decide which of the^athfevementsyou expect to demonstrate and enter the grant years within which 
you expect to make'tmfifst positive demonstrations that the criteria have been<achievad. Refer to 
th& IHTROOUQIIIIN to ltem*& for instructions on c6mpletingl|>is sub-Item* ^ ' 



, V Program Level 


Under * 
Grad 


Grad' 


19 


19 






10 


10 > 


10 


IS) I 


lO 


'10 " 


19_; 


19 


19 


19 




19 


19 ' 


19 


19 


19 


19 ' 


19^^ ^ 


. 19 


19 


19 ' 


• 19J 


,19 


.19 - 



Objective B-3 Make Openings For Oi^dvantaged Studenti 
^ STEPS^TO BE ACHfEVEO , 



a) Define need fpr positive action to encourage disadvantaged students 
to enroll in SWE * - ^ -^--^ 

b) Identify special problems of providing opportunities in SWE for 
' disadvantaged students i : . * ' 

c) Make plans for providing openings for disadvantaged students ^ 

d) Make positive efforts to increase opportunities for disadvaESti^d students 



e) Modify student services to meet the needs ofdisadvantaged students 

f) * Modify curricula to meet the needs of drsadvantaged'^rtudenu 

9) Orient faculjEy and supp^'rtin^ staff to the sf^ecial needs ^d problems 
of dlsadvan^ged students * ^ 

h) Increase the number of qualified disadvantaged applicants ^ ^ 

i) , Increase the number of disadvantaged students- 

j) Decrease dropout ?nd/or failure r%ie H disadvantaged students 

J«) Increase the number of disadvantaged students who acquire social 
^ work knowledge and skills ^ . ' 

^ ' ^ ' / - 

\) Increase the numbaf of disadv'antagedstuderilsfrom under^aduate 
SWE who enter graduateSWE 

mf Proportton of disadvant^ged graduateswtioenter social work on a 
* par with non-disadvantaged graduates ^ v 

n) Disadvantaged ^aduates affected by this project who enter social ^ 
work perform on a par with nothdisadvarrtaged graduates. 



PROJECTPLAN FORM 



t ■ 



PLANKIKG FOR THE ACHIEVEMEKT OF THE PROJECT'S OBJECTIVES 



a. SWER FORM, ITEM(S) AIL 

b. II F0RM,ITEM(S1 All 



PR FORM.ITEM(S> 



CONTINUATIONSHEETK) USED 



ITEM 5 
PACKET C'1 



Broad Objective Area "C": Faculty 



Primary Objective "1*': Develop Faculty Capabijities 



400 



I55r 



4Gi 



: ■ ■ ■ > i ■ 






i 


- 5e. ^ Objectives _ 

State' ejch objective anb any sub-objectj 
terms of what is to be accomplished by 
date. ^ ' ^ i 

^ ■ ' ' j 


es in 
what 


1 ^ 

■ 5t ACTIVITIESANO EVENTS 

Identify and describe activities and events 
wii^ch are planned in order to accomplish the 
objective(s). Activities and events planned^far 
the immediate grant period shauld> be highly 
specific; those ior subsequent grant periods can 
be sequentially less detailed. 

* 


^ 5fl. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

O^ibe What results yau would consider ' 
indicative of satisfactory accomplts(^ment of . , 
your obiective{s). Describe specifically what 
means af qs&ssmerit you will use to determine 
that your stated abjective(s) has been achieved. 
* 








* 


j 


> 

- 


4 ^ ' 

* ' '' i 


* 










r 









0 



5 

I 

IS 

5 
.1 



4*0. 
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• 

Se^OWeCTIVES (cont) ■ 


5f, ACTIVITIES AND events" (conU % 


. 5g: RHSUiTS>NirA$SESSMENT(conU 








- - 

1 


* 










\ 

* * * 

» 


' . V 


' a. ' i 
* , ' * * * 


* i 












^ \ , ' : 






/: , ■ ■ • ^ 


* 


* ^ ^ * 










• * 






4 

r 

t 

*■ * 
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5 

I' 



11 



404 



5h. . ACftlEVEMENT ST&PS - Review vQur objectives, examirre v^ur plans fo^essmen^ 
cotnpare your expected <lempnstr^tioo oCretuilswith the following statements of (xiterionr 
^htevements, decide which of the echievementsyou expect to demonstrate lihd eilteUhe grant 
yeerswtthin whicll you expect to make thefifsf posit^ demonstrations that t^ecritei'ia have 
been tchieved* tl^fer to the IKTRDOUCTIQ^I to Item 5 for instructions on completing^this su^lteni. 



Program Level 


Objectiv8i;-r 'Develop'PaciiltyX^ebifitjes * ^ ' 

. /STEPS TO BE ApHIEVE6 . , ' " 


Under 
uraQ 


Grad 


19 


19 - 


~~ ~ ^"T ■ • 

a) Define role^of SWE faculty and support personnel in achieving , - 
ettectiveSWE ^ * ' * . ^ V 

-Identify, knowledge and sl^lf competencies needed to be developed 
by SWE faculty lo achieve eHe'cttve^W^ ' 

c] Make plans, to develop 4cnovvJedEie and'il&iri competencies of SWE 
faculty ^ * ' ' ' 

d) Make positive efforts to develop tcneiviedge and skill coibpetencres 
ofSWEfeculty V ' ' | ^ 

■ e) Needed knawfedge^nd skill' comp'e|^encies developed by SWE 

faculty . / / V * 

' ** * ♦ % ' ' 

f) Increase tfie numbers and quality of epphcantsasa/esult of 

developing capabifities of the^E faculty ' 

g) " . Improve the students' acquisition of social work knowledge and J 

skills as e result of developed capebiltties of the SWE faculty ^ 

h) 'More or better quelif led undergraduates enter SWE et the graduate 
leveUse result of the d^elopedcapetfiljtiesof the undergraduate 
SWE faculty / " " : 


19 ^ 


19 


13 


13__ 


19__ 


19 


19 


19 


'l9 


J 

19_ 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 - 


19 


f) Increase tfie number and qu^llity of pc^duates who enter social 

work as a result of ^evefpped capabilities of the SWE fec^lty ^ 

j] Graduates emering social work;perfofm more eHectively'as a 
result of having been exposed to^faculty whose capebilities ware 
developed under tfifs project * « ^ ' ^ 


■ 19 ' ^ 


19 

• 




.158 
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PROJBCT PLAN FORM 



(C-2K page 1 



,5. PLANlJlN6l=bR THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PRpJECT'S OBJBOtlVES 



a, SWfR FORM, ITEM(S)' - , All 



PP FORM, ITfeM^S)' <i All 



b. IIFORMJTEWS) 



AIL 



d. CONTINUATION SWEETtS) USEO 



HTEM 5 . 
PACI^ET C-2 



ft % 

'i 



■ . ; Broad Objective Area "C": Facu^',-^- 
PriAiary Objeptive "2": Augment acuity Capabtjities 



■J ft. * 



t 



406, 



159 ' 



>t7 



5e. ^ OBJECTIVES _ - 

Statft esch objective and any sub<ot)jective£ in 
ter^m^of wtiat is to be accomplished by wh^' 
date, ^ „' 



ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS 



Identify and describe activities and events 
wtiich are planned in order to accomplish the 
objecttve(s). Activities and mnts planned for 
the immediate grant. period should be highly 
ipecifk; thosa for subsequent grant periods can 
be^querttially le$s detailed. 



Sg. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

Descrite wtiat results you would consider 
indicative of satisfactory accompUshment of 
' your objective's)* Describe specifically what 
means of assessment you wilJ u$e to' determine 
that your stated objective(s) has been achieved. 
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4 










r-^— ^ ^ ^ v-" — ^— ] 








Se.pBJ£CTIV£$VonU 


ACHVITIESANO EVENTS^tconU ' 


1 ' '' 1 

S«. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT (com.) 








V 














^ ^ — ^ 






b 


















- 
















, * *^ 








' '\ 






^ ■ 




40<? 




- * 
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fC-2Kpage4 ' ^ PHOJECT PLAH FOHM 



5h. ACHIEVEMENT STEPS'- Review your objectives, examine your plans for assessment, compart 
your expected demonstration of results with the foHotving statements of criterion achievements, 
dedide which of the achievements you expect to demonstrate and enter the grant years within 
which you expect to make the first positive demonstrations that the criteria have been achieved.^ > 
Refer to the tNTROOUCTf ON to Item 5 for instructions on compfetmg this sub-Item. 



Program Level 


Objective C-2: Auatnent Faculty Capabilities 


Un<ier 
Grad 


Grad 




0 1 CrO 1 U DC nurll C V C U 


. 19 


19 


V 


Define role of SWE faculty and support personnel in achieving 
effectives WE 






b} 


Identify characteristics of additional faculty needed to achieve 
effective SWE * # 


19 


. 19 


c} 


' Make plans for recruiting, inducting and orienting additional SW€ 
faculty 


19 . 


^ *S 




Make positive efforts xo recrttti, induct aiKl orient new SWE ' 
faculty / 


-* ' 

'19 


19_ 


e) ' 


Successfully recruit new SWE fac^jlty 


19 


19 


f) 


Successfully induct and orient new SWE faculty ~ . 


19 ' 


19 


9) 


Incraase the numbers and quality of applicants as a result of the 
BQQtttonal oWc faculty . ^ 




19 


hi 


Improve the students' acquisition of social work kno^dgeand 
skills as a result of the additional SWE faculty 


19 


> . 

19 




More or better qualified undergraduates enter SWE at the graduate 
level as a result of the additional undergraduate J5WE faculty 


19 


19 


il 
J' 


Xrtt-riiiktP lha nnmhof An ft njiji1it\r aI Ar^tftiiatP^ w^A PntPf eni^jal wArt 

as a result of the additional SWE'faculty ^ ^ 


< J 






Graduat^ entering social work pedorm more £f fectlvely as a result 
Of naving oeen cxposeu id la^uiiy wnusv capauuidcs were ouyrnvniea 
u'oder thisproject 


* 






* 








4 '/i • . ■ - ■ 




* 
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PROJECT PLAN FORM 



{D-1Kpage1 



5. PLANNING FOR THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PROJECrS OBJECTIVES 



a. SWER FORM, tTEM(S) A!l_ 

b. IIFORM.ITEW(S) AH 



c PP FORM; ITEM(S) AM 



d. . CONTINUATION SHEETtS) USED 



ITEMS- 
PACKET D-1 ^ 



Broad Objective Area "D": Strengthe n S WE Institut ions 
Primary Objective **V*: Effective Organization and Utilization of Resources 



^ 412 



163 



5e. OBJECTIVES ^ 


5t ' ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS ^ 


69. BESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 


^ State each ol^ectiv« and any sub-obfectives in 
terms of what is to be accomplished bv what 
date. ^ ^ 


Identtfy^^"*' describe activities ^nd events 
^' which afe' planned in order to accompli^ th^ 
objectiveis). Activities and events planned for 
the immediate grant period should be highly 
specific; those for subsequent grant periods can 
be sequentiaMv less detailed. 


Describe what results v<3U would oonsider 
indicatrve of satisfactory accomplishment of 
ypur objectMs). Describe ^specifically what 
means of asse^ent you v^ll use to datermirve 
that your stated objective's) has been achieved. 






/ 

/ ^ 




i 




* 








J 


/ - ■ 

■ ,7 















1 *^ 

Se, OBJECTIVES (cont) 


5t ACTIVltlESANO EVENTS (cont) 


59, RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT (cont) 














4 


/' ■ . 




lb 

i 




* 


1 


' * * 





PBOJBCTPLAN FORM 



5h. ACHIEVEMEtn STEPS - Review your objective^, examine your pleni for assessment compare 
your expeclEd demonstration of results with the following statements of criterion achievements, 
decide which of the achievementsyou expect to demonstrate and enter the grant yeers within 
' ' wtrtch you expect to make the f int positive demonstrations that the criteria heve be«n achieved. 
Refer to the INTROOliCTION to Item $ for insmictions on completing this suNtem. * 



Ftogram Level 



lind^ 
Grad^ 



Grad 



Objective D-1: Effective Organization and Utilization Qf Resources 
STEPSTOBEACHfEVEO > 



19 



19 



19 



j9 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 




19 



19 



a) Explore end identify existing iQter- end intra-instftutional resources 
that can be used for project 



b) Explore end identify norvFedera! funding prospects for long^renge 
project continuation 

c) Make pians for combining institutionel and cros>instituttona1 
resources 

d) Make plans for obtaining elternetive/3Upptemerital/siib$8<]uent 
non-Federal funds for long-range project continuation 

^ e) Meke positive efforts to combine institutionel resources 



f) Make positive efforts to obtain alternative/upplemental/subsequent 
nor>:f Alerai funds for long-range project continuation., 

g) Combine institutional end crosa-instiK*tional resources 



h) Obtain colldterel norvFederai funds 



i) Mal(e plans to integrate project into rest of institution 



19 



Oovetail project with rest of institution 



4 = 7 



1^6 



PROJECT PLAN FORM 



(D-2h page 1 



S. PUNNING FOR THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THEf ROJECT'S OBJECTIVES 
—. • ' : ; 



«. SWER FORM, ITEM(S) AIL 

b. "II FORMJTEMIS), AM 



c. PPFORM,ITEM(S)- All 



d. COFfTINUATIONSHEETIS) USEO 



ITEM 5 
PACKET D.2 



Broad Objective Area "D"; Strengthen SWE Institutions 
Primary Objective "2": Combine Institutional Resources 



418 



167 



' 5e. ' OBJECTIVES 


5f/ ACTlVfTIESANO EVENTS ^ 


' 5g. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 


Stat^each objective and any fub-objectives tn 
ttmu of what is to be accomplishad by what 
date. 


Id^tify and describe activities and events 
wtiich are planned in o^de^to accomplish the 
objective{s)^. Activities and mnts planned 'for 
the immediate ^ant pariod should be highly 
specific; those for subs^uent grant periods can 
be sequentially less detailed. 


Describe what results you would consider 
indicative of satisfactory accomplishment of 
your objectivels}. Describe specifically what 
means of assessment you will use to determine 
that your stated obiective(s^ has been achieved. 




^- * 
^ * >■ 

t > 


t « 

* ** 


\ r 


* i 












V 





Se. OBJECTIVES (conU 



5f. ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS (conU \ \ 



Sg. RESUL'jI'ANt^ ASSESSMENT (conU 




\ 
\ 

'1 ' 

\ 

\ 

] 

\ 
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(0^21 page4 PROJECTPLAN FORM 



I l-L ^ 

5h, ACHIEVEMENT STEPS ~ Review vour bbjectrves, ex /mine yqur plans for assessment compare " 
your expected defnonstration of r^ltswith thefoflowing statements of criterion achievements, 
decide whkh of tfiebchievementsyou expect to demonstrate and enter the grant years^ithin which 
you expect ttk make the first positive demonstrations that the criteria have been achieved. Refer 
to thalNTROQUCtlON to Item 5 for instructions on completing this sub-Item' 



PrograrW level 


(ibjettive 0-2; Combine 1 nstitutionai Resources ^ 


Under 
Gralt 


m 

Grad 




STEPS TO BE ACHIEVED 


19 


19 


a) 


Explore and identify existing inter* and intrs-institutionel resource 
that.un be used for project 


• 


19 . 


b) 


Make raview of institutional resources and ponsider possibjhtJes for 

joint action on SWE ^ 

• * 




r 4 — 

I§ 


«) 


Make plans for appfication of multi*institutional resources to 
problems of SWE 


— ' — 


; 19 


d) 


Make positive effprts to achieve coordinated multHnstitutional *- . 
acttvitv and resources utilization ' 


19 


• 19 


a) 


AJI iiistitutions involved in planned joint efiorts functioning 
affectively * ' / ' 


* o 

19 


18 . 


f) 


Achievement of educatJpnal pnd manpower objectives as a result 
of inter*institutiofta) cooperation * " ^ 




> 

* 

' y 








423 



170 



^ PROJECT PLAN FORM (O-lhfyag^J^ 



^ r 



5. mANNING FORTHE ACHIEVEMENT OFTHE PROJECT'S OBJECTIVES 
a. SWER FORM, ITEM(S) All c, PP FORM, ITEMtS) Ali^ 



II fORM,ITEM(S) ' All d: CONTINUATION SHEET(S)" "USEO 



ITEM 5 
PACKET 01 



Broad Objective Area "0": (Specify) 
PriniaryObjerfive"f": (Specify) 



«4 



424 



i 

4 



V 



425 



5®* 



OBJECTIVES 



State objective and any sub-objectives in 
terms "Of what is to be accomplbhed by what 
dbte. 



5f. 



ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS 



Identify and describe activities [and events 
which are planned in order to accomplish the 
objective(s}. Activities and" events panned for 
the immediate grarTt. period should b^highly 
specif ic^those fpr subsequent grant 'periods can 
be sequentially less detailed. 



RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

Describe what results you would consider 
tndicatrve of satisfactory accomplishment of 
yQur objective(s}. Describe specifically what 
iheans of assessment you will use to determine 
that yAr stated objective(s^ h^s been aditeved. 



5 



1 



426 



m 



. 5e, OBJECTIVES (cont) 



-Sf, ACTIVmESAND EVEMTS {cont) 



/ 1 



59, RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT (cont) 
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(O-tK p»9»4 PftOJeCTPLAN FORM 



\ ' ^ 5k ACHI£VEME^T STEPS - If you have stated otqectives within ^e broad area of ''Other" (Broad 
Objective Area end/or Primary Objective), $tete ^e achievements you expect to demonstrate 
showing progression from those )^hjch could be accomptished early in the project to those which 
coutd be accomplished later. 



Program level 


Objective 0-1 Specify (refer to In^oduction to ttem 5 for 
inttructtonj on completing this sib-ltem) 

STEPS TO 8E ACHIEVED 


Undtr 
Grad 


urad 


^ Id 




a) ■ . ■ ■ 
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c) ■ . 
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■ PROJECT PLAN FORM 



Section tl) 
Impediments to Interaction 

. ITEMS 6, 7 



The introduction of a project Into a social work education program or 
Institution, like other changes, has the potential of generating untoward reactions 
by and/or initiating some improvement in the relationships among parties 
significantly related to the institution or program (students, teaching staff, 
^administration, agencies, and community.) The two Items in this Section direct 
the attention of the applicant to a consideration of these two possible 
developments; ' ^ , 



6- REDUQJIOH OF IMPEDIMEHTSTO tHTERACTIOH 

a. SWERJHJRMjTEMte) ' c. PP FORM ITEMS)' 



b- IJ FORMJTEMteJ d. CONTINUATION SHEETtS) USED 



- 6: Are there any current barriers to the interaction between and among 
stuc/ents, teaching Staff, administration, agencies, and community which you 
think will be reduced as a result of this project? (Check the appropriate space 
belov^ . 



Jy^es b No 



If Yes, please describe briMly the barriers and ways in which you expect 
this project to act to reduce them: " . 
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7, EMERGENCE OF IMPEOIMENTS TO INTERACTION 



t. SWER FORM, ITEM(S) ' c. PP FORM, ITEM(S) 



4. . II FORM,ITEM{S) d. loNTINUATIONSHEETlS) USED 



.7. Do'Vou anticipate any impediments to the interaction between and among 
.* students, teaching $taff^<^ministration, agencies, and community arising in the 
course of or as a re'suiyof this project? (Check the appropriate space below) 



a. Yes b No 



If Yes, please identify each potential impediment and describe your 
strategy for coping with it: 
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Section IV 
Administrative Support Activities 

ITEMS 8 - 18- 



Although you may have included in your narrative discussion of ttem 5 a' 
number of activities and events that were admihistrative in nature, the twelve 
Items in this Sectioo^request that you relate. to certain specified information. 
These Items s^rve as an expanded checklisting for both project personnel and 
reviewers* ^ ^ 

The content of the Items in this Section is not exhaustive of the variety of 
administrative, ^ects of developing, sustaining, and integrating a project within 
an existing stfucture and social work education program: The purpose of 
including these support -activities ih a separate Sectionof the PROJECT PLAN 
FORM is.^^Dj;an^attentjon to a^^ of basic administrative concerns that 
sfiould be cSnsidered'^by pro^ in their planning for the project. A 

review of the$e and other areas may help project personnel identify ways in which 
the project plan may be strengthened. 

Pleas^ discuss the information requested as appropriate to your social work 
education program and to your project. ^ 
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B. AOMINISTRAIIVE SUPPORT ACTIVITIES: INTEfiACTIOM OF PfiOiECT WITH CUfifilCULUM 

a, SWER FORM, ITEM(S) 10,11,14,16,17 c. PP FORM, JTEM(S) 1,4-7,10,13,15,16,21,22 

b. II FdRM,ITEM(S» 15, 17.31 ^ CONTINUATJON SHEETB) USEO 



8. Identify the admmistrati^^e supports planned for inter-mlating the experi- 
ences and accomplishments of the project with your existing curriculum. 



r 



9. 


AOMINISTRATIVESUPPORT ACTIVITIES: S0( 


;|AL WORK EDUCATION CAPABILITIES 


a. 


SyVER F0RM,iTEM(S) c/ 


PPFO(fM,ITEM(S> 5 ^ 


b. 


It F0RM,ITEM(S} " d. 


CONT1MUAT10MSHEET(S) USED 






* 



9. Has action been taken or have explicit plans been made to obtain support 
for the social work education capabilities de.veloped by this project? 



Explain^: 



-Yes; . h. ^ - Mn: 
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10. ADMINISTRATIVESUPPORT ACTIVITIES; INTERACTION OFSCHO&tWlTHJNSTITUTION, - 
COMMUNtTV, AND OTHER PMNS AND PROJECTS IN'SCHIJOL ' ~ 

[ 1^ I ^ ^ ' ' ~ 

a. ^ SWER FORM, ITEM.(S1 lO/ll, 14, 16. 17 c ■ ' p'p FORM^-lTEMtSI 1,V8,13J5, 16,22 

b. U FORM, ITEMiS) 4,13.20,25.28,31 d: CONTINUATION SHEEKSr USED _ 



10. identify the administrative i^ppo'rts piann^^to facilitate thain'teraction 
of this project with other existtng^or planned projects, with your host institution, 
and with yiwr significant community (aganfcies, client groups, McJ. 



IK ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT ACTIVITIES: INTERPROJECT RELAT10NS>{IPS 

^ — I — I 

a, SWER FORM.ITgMtel d ' * PP FORMtiTEMtSl 



b, II FORMJTEM(S) ^ CONTINJLIAT|ONJ$yEET(S) USED 



11 Oo the activities covered in this^plan depen'd upon prigr or concurrent 
activities under some other project? . ^ ^ * - 

a. ^Yes; b ^No; - ' .< 

If yeg, ^ identify th# other project(s) and describe jhe. nature of the 
c^endence. - ^ - . ^ , ^ 



PROJECT PLAN FORM 



12. ADMINISTRATIVE SUBPORT ACTIVITIES; OTHER PROJECT RELATIONSHIPS- 
«. SWERFORHJTEMiS) c. PP FORM, ITEM(S) 5 



6. HFORM.fTEMIS) ^. CONTINUATION SHEETS) USED 



12. Does any other project depend upon the activities and accomplishments 
ogvered in this plan? 

a. Yes; " b ^No; \ — ^ 

' If Yes,, identify the other project(s) and describe the natuQB of the 
dependence. 



11 AOMINISTRATIV&SUPPOI^T ACTIVITIES: L0CATING;08TAII^ING, OEPLOYINGrANO 
ORGANIZING RESOURCES ^ 

-fc SWER'fDRM. ITEM(S) c. PP FORM. ITEM(S) 1,3.5.8,10,14-16.20,22 

I 

. H FORMJTEM(S) 6,8,31 " d. CONTINUATION SHEET(S) USEO 



13x Identify^ the administrative supports planned for locating, obtaining, 
deploying, and organizing resources necessary for the acco mplish ment of the* 
project's objectives. Discuss plans for utilization of, existing resources - institu- 
tional, community, social work, and social work education technologies. 
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M. 


^ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT ACTIVITIES: 


FISCAL MANAGEMENT SUPPORTINFORMATfON 


a. 


SWER FOfiM.ITEMfS) 


c. PPFORMJTEM(S) , 1,3,5,22 


b. 


II FORM.ITEM(SI 


d. CONTINUATION SHEET(S) ^USEO 









14. If you have plans for cost analysis of the project efforts, please discuss 
them. 



1 



15. AOfifilffsTRATIVE SUPPORT ACTlVn 


lES: REPORTING 


a. SWER FORM, ITEMtS) 4, 18 27 


, c PP FORW, IT€W(S) I,3f5,8jai3-14, 16,22 



b. llfORWJT£M(S) ' d. CONTINUATJON SHE£T{SI USEO 



t 

15. Identify the administrative supports planned for the compilation, 
organization, and circulation of interim and final reports of project ^complish- 
ments. Identify the recipients of these reports. , ^ . ' 
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16, JiOlllNtSTRATlVESUEfORT ACTIVITIES: RESEARCH, EVALUATIOK^^OLLOWrUP^AKO 
OATA PROCESSING , . ^ . 



18, Am 
i 9WEF 



:R TORMJTEMIS) Atl . » ■ t FORM, ITEMIS) 10,13-15,21,22 
-II FORWJTEMg) ' d CONTINUATIONiWEETK) USED 



16.* Identify the administrative supports planned for developing and utilizii^g 
reiearch and assessment processes wilti respect to thl^ project Discuss plari^ for 
project assessment and for updating of project assessment data. 



\ 



n. APMfWISTRATIVESUPPOjiTACTIVJTIES: COWTfKUITY OF PROJECT LEAP^tiSHIP 
%, SWER FORM.'ITEWIS) - c. • PP'FORM. ITEMtSl 1.3.6.<2 



fc. U FORMJTEHte) ^ dL . CONTINUATION SHEET/s) USED 



17. Identify the administrative supports planned to maintain continuity of 
project leadership. " , 
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18. ^ ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT ACTIVITIES: CONTJNGENCy PLANNING 



a. SWEH FORM, ITEW(S) ^ -c. PP FORW, ITEW(S1 5» 

* II FORMJTEW(S) ± CONTINUATION SHEETB) USED 



18, If SRS is unable to provide funds to support plans presented here, what 
alternatives have you identified for carrying out all or^ny portion of those plans? 



/ 



I, 
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Section V . 

Estimation of Funding, Students Affected^ and Activities of Faculty 
ITEMS 19, -20, 21, 22 



The Items in this Section relate to estimations in the specific areas of (1J 
futuJing of major objectives of the tirojeiS, (2) numbe^^ of ^^udents who will b& 
afwcted. by the project, and (3) activities of faculty members funded by the 
project. Together, the information supplied by these Itenis provides ar; overview* 
of ypijr planning in terms of some basic ingredients of education: funds, faculty, 
and students. A portion of the information called for in this^ Section has been 
supplied already; here the request Is for the applicant tb pull . out xyf narrative 
statements developed for preceding Items a set of estimates in relation to the 
three areas named above. This information enables the reviewer to understand 
specific activities discussed earlier in a larger context and frame of reference. It is 
a^iramework based on quantity rather than quality of activities and n this sense it 
helps to convey information of "how much" and "how many." ■ '* 
- Ite[n 19 and Item 20^^re related on the basis of planning pricrities and the 
budgeting for the project. Its purpose is to have the applicant consiqer the several 
PRIMARY OBJECTIVES to which his project has applicability (on the basis-pf 
the objectives he has presented and discussed earlier) .tn terms of the appropriate 
BROAD O^JECTIVE AREAS so that he can present the pattern of his priorities 
for each grant year and how the budgeting within the project tal^es these priorities 
into accounts 

The purpose of Item 21 is for the applicant to present hjs projections relative 
to the number ,of students who will be directly affected by th^ projects This 
information is requested in. order to provide the reviewer an opportunity to 
identify the eKtent to which4he project will reach into the student population, 
particularly the students identified with an ethnic minority group. Jhe estimate 
provided by the applicant shoutd.be a non -duplicated count, disregarding the fact 
that a particular student may be affected by the project in only one or more than 
One way. 

The purpose of including Item 22 is to obtain information that would enable 
the reviewer to observe the pattern of faculty activities related to the project ar 
well as to ascertain the educatbnal degree levels represented among those Acuity 
who wilt be funded. Some of the thforma'tion provided in the table will be related 
to budget data already developed in connection with specific plans for funding 
faculty assigned to this project. 

\/ PIpase use CONTINUATION SHEtTS 'as needed to present narrative 
information in connection with any of'the table data 
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19. RANK ORDERING OF BROAO OBJECTIVE AREAS 

a. '^WER FORMITEM(S) ^ ^ c. PP FORM. ITEMiSI t. 5.20.22 

^ II FOflM,tTEM(S) A d. CONTINUATION SHEETlS) USEO 



^ 19. Rank order the BROAD OBJECTIVE AREAS shown below in terms qjf 
.their relative importance during each grant year of your project (space is provided 
here only for the first five grant years). For each year and program leyel, rank 
order eacN^BROAD QBJECT1VE AREA from most Imperailve ("ndlcatied by the 
numeral "1") to least imperative. Ranks assigned may shift from gtMt year to, 
grant y^ar because the achievement of some PRIMARY OBJECTIVES within the 
BROAD OBJECTIVE AREA may be prerequitite to the achievement of other 
BROAD OBJECTIVE AREAS. 

Use the extreme left column (sj to enter janks for your first grant year and 

inset the appropriate grant year, e.g., J974. Use a to indicate BROAt) 

OBJECTIVE AREAS that are not applicable to your project . / ' 



* 








GRANT YEAR AND PROGRAM LFVEL 








' BROAO^ 
OWECTIVE 
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20. FUNDING OF PROJECT 



a> SW^R FORM^TEMtS}^ 



PPFORM, ITEMIS) 1.^. 13. }4. 19.22 



b. II FORM,ITEM(S) 



CONTINUATION SHEET(S) USEO 



' 20. .The table accompanying this Item should be used to enter estimated 
direct cost (from SRS sources and from all other sources t^ken toother) to be 
allocated for the accomplishment of tiie BROAD OBJECTIVE AREAS applicable 
to your project. For a given grant (ftscat) year and program level, enter the SRS 
funds ^required to achieve, the PRIMARY OBJECTtVE(S) in the BROAD 
OBJECTIVE Area ranked VT" in Item ia Add the SRS funds to other funds, if 
lany, and.' enter under TOTAL FUNDS for the BROAD OBJECTIVE-area being 
considered Continue estimating the ADDITIONAL SRS and other funds required 
to achieve each successively lower-ranked BROAD OBJECTIVE AREA until 
estimate have been entered for alt relevant BROAD OBJECTIVE AREAS, for 
each grant (fiscal) year and program level The abbreviation "FY" in the extreme 
left column in th? table refers to fiscal year 
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PROJECTED FUHDIHG (SRS AftP OTHER) OF BROAD OBJEPTJVEAREA 
, BY program" level AMD GRAHT YEAR 



GRAKT 
YEARS 


.PRaGBAM 
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Curriculum 


' SWE- 
tnitituti^ns 


Students 
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TOTAL 
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21. 


STUDENTS AFFECTED BY PROJECT 




a. 


SWERFORMITEM(S) 


c. PPFORWJTEM(S} 


b.- 


II FORMJTEM(S) 


d. CONTINUATION SHEET(S) USED 




4 


- 



4 



21. Record in the table on the next page your estimates of the numbers of 
students who will be directly affected by the project in each of the first five grant 
years and the level of the academic, degree towards which these students will be 
(fvorking at the time they witl be in contact with the project. (Being "directly 
affected by the project^'^can include taking courses designed and/or taught with 
project funds, making use of- services developed -under and/or supported by 
project funds, etc) Enter your estimates in the columns'of the tabl^ as follows: 

Row "a" -through "i." Estimate the numb^ of declared students from fetich 
of the different ethnic backgrounds who will be directly affected by the project. 
Consider any student declared who has expressed an intention to obtain a degree 
(6r has already conrimitted himself to the social vy^rk education program) with his 
principal concentration in social work ^ucation as a major or as a minor. Include 
"unknown" ethnic background in the categoryjof ".Other/' Ehter the total of 
i/ec/af|{/^students (equal to the sum of rows "b? through "i") in row "a." Make 
your estinjates for each of the first five gr^nt years. 

Enter your estimates only in the appropriate spaces. Please leave blank those 
spaces not relevantto your project. 



PftOJECTEO FUNOING <SRS ANO OTHER) OF BROAO OBJECTIVE AREA 
BY PROGRAM LEVEL ANO GRANTYEAR 
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22, PROJECT-RELATED ACTIVITIES OF FACULTY 



a, SWER FORM, JTEMIS) ; c. Pf PORMATEWS) 1.5, 8, 10/14-17, 19-21 

b. II FDRMJTEM(S) . 8 " d. CQNTifJUATIDM SH£ET<S);USId " ■ 



7 * i 

2Z Record in the table on the next page your estimates of full-trtne 
equivalent faculty who wilt be paid out of SF^S farvds.for the project, ' 

' * , \\.. ■ . ' ^ . 

Row "d" Full-time equivalence should b^xomputed as the totalTiumberof 
faculty project hours paid by SRS project funfJs divtded iby fhe ^totat^houcs 
normally required of a full-time^feculty member^ In thecplumn "N" ir^icate the 
actual number of faculty persons at the degree J^el and in the activfty area who 
will be paid by SRS funds for the project. Estimate full-time eqciiv^lent faculty 
for each of the first five 9rant years and' for each of the uiidergraduate; 
(U^dergrad) and graduate (Grad) aspects of the project Enter your estimates iri 
the rows of the table as follows; 



Rows "b" through "e" Estfmate the full-time equivalent faculty by/ the 
highest degree held. Where faculty members may hold a Master's in ^lal wofk 
(or equivalent professional degree at that level) -and another Masters, indicate 
tbeir time under "Master's in Social Work/V * '\ ' * ' 



Rows^'f through "m/' Estimate the full-time equivalent faculty who, will be 
engaged intlifferent types of^aculty project activities., ' , 

Note that the estimate of total full-time equivalent ^-facility (columns ''EQ") 
to be paid by project funds should equal the sum of rows "b" through "e" and, 
should also equal the sum of rows^f * through "rhr" \ * - ^ 

Terij^s of equivalence shbuldlbe presented in decimal notation. 

Vr' ■ ■ , - ^ 

' Please ch^ck if you are estimating youK faculty on a nine-month 

appointment or,^ efeyen-month aRpointment. ^ ^ 
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ESflfiATES.OF FULL-TIME EQUlVALENff FACULTY TO BE PAID BY 



SR8 PROJECT 
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SRS Project 
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FROJSCT PLAN FORM 



23. . INTERPI^ETIVESTATEMENtANDSUMtMRy 



a. SWERFORttJTEMta c PPFORWJTEM(S) . All 



bl 11 FORMJTEM(Sl ' d. CCfNTINUATION SHE^TKI USED 



23. Please use this Item to discuss any aspect of your planning for the project 
that has not been-requested in any of the preceding Items and which ym consider 
to be pertinent * , 
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' APPENPIXE 
PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM 
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DEPAfiTMENT OF HEALTM, E'DUCATION, AND WELFARE 
t Social and Rehabilitation Service t ^ 

* * 

PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM 
project l<jentification Informatiori 



Identification and Address of Applicant School (all* applicable levels, e.g. 
department, school, division, campus, institution): ^ 



IL Project Title: 



lit. Level of Program (checkaH appropriate): Undergraduate Graduate. 



IV. Project Qirector (or person currently assigned project resporislbifity) 
(namej title, fujl mailing address,, telephone number): ^ - 



V. Person(s) Responsible for Completing This Form (omit if same as abov,e; 

otherwise give name, title, full maitmg ^ddressT tefepfiorfe numbef)^ 

' . : \ . ' ' ■ ■ , 

VI, Signature and Title of Person Authorized to Sign for Institution: * 
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Signature ' . ^ Date 

' ^'452 
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Section III: Funding, Students Affected, and 
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- ^ PBdJBCTA^OMPUSHMBNTPOBM^ 



rhtroductiofi 



The PROJECT ACCQMPLISHMENT FORM is'^to be used by institutions .to 
describe progress and acbievements of projects funded by training fiii^ds through 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service. Wh^re more than one institution is involveid 
in a project, such as under a consortium arrangement,, complete, only one 
PROJECT ACfOMPLIShtMfNT FORM and indicate specifically in the narrative 
th6 institution referred to. Submit separate tabular data for each of ^he^ 
participating institutions as appropriate. . : . < 

The .PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT t=ORM consists of 3 Sections covering 
"^18 Items. .The Tablp of Contents presents the titles of the Sections and the 
rohtent of the Items subsumed unde^ each Seqtion^ Throughout the PROJECT 
ACCOMPLrSHMENT FORM, the major area of each Section is discussed as a 
pref^e to the subsequent Items, Directions are provided necessary for the 
completiort.ot^ach Item. 

^ The PROJECT ACCOMPLISHlSlENT FORM is designed to provide a 
compnehert^jve and relatively standardized description of the results of a project 
^ on a year-to-ye^r basis whrlfe allowing the project director maximum freedom to 

' define.what achievements he considers to be wost significant. For the most part/ 
this FpRM "is the major companion docu^nl to the PROJECT PLAl^ FORM. 
For example, th? four-page packets for eacbjxf the Primary Objective Areas are 
included jn^this FORM in order to provide for a discussion of the attainment of 

-the objectives scheduled for the reporting period. In a number of instances, 
. _parjicul3rjy_in Section iff, iafomiatioQ.submitted^adieiLiQJtheJPJRQjECX£JLA^ 
FORM as^ estimates cm -be shown in this FORM as real data. Provision is hiade^ 
also 1for the extension and/or revision ;of previous estimates, . . 



^ ^ General Instructiourf^ 

. In some mstances, you will be asked to complete certain headings for tables^ 
Furtherpnore, if your project and/or your pfegram includes undergraduate and 
graduate program levels, please specify in your narrative the-progranri..level to 
which your narrative is directed. Please use any space in the (tem before using a 
CONTINUATION SHEET. ^ ^ ^ 

Under each Item title throughout the FORM is an insert "CONTINUATION 
SHEET(S} USEb." Provide in^this space the nurt^ber of CONTINUATION" 
SHEETS you used to discuss more fully the information requested in the Item 
noted. When ypu use a" CONTINUATION SHEET for any Item, indicate this by^ 
pfacing the nOmber of CONTINUATION SHEETS used in the parentheses 
opposite the title of. the Item under the heading "Contii\uatton Sheet%Used" \n 
the Table of Contents^ v . / 

454 ^ 



-)■ 

■ ) ■ " ' PROJECT ACCa^PLtSHMENT FORM ■ 

, ■■ . . ' * ' -^ 

In resfjoVidiijg to the Items, please Use whatever corrtbinatioh of formats 
(namrtive^ tabular, graphic) you think will 43est convey the information. The 
source hi the information on which you base your replies should^be in^cated Do 
» i|ot hesitate to use informal sourtesoryourown beyt lodgment When presenting 
judgmental inforrnation, you nnay wish to indicate whether you a^ reflecting the 
domirtant c^inion of your institution, of social vyelfare ^nd rehabilitation agencies 
in your area, or your own opinion. 



/ 



/ 
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y Section I 

Contaxt and Changtr^ Dimensions of the Project Plan 

* ^ ITEMS 1^2,3/4,5,6 



The first tw6 Items in this Section place the report of project accomplish- 
ment in a perspective With respect to the time-span of the project. The third Item 
provides for discission of barriers to ^hievement of project objectives that were 
encountered. The fourth and fifth Items provide an opportunity >to indicate 
whether changes in the information (Contained in the Institutional Inventory and 
Social Work Educatii^n Requirements Forms, respectively, during the reporting 
period, havS implications for inten>reting material in, the remaining two Sections. 

' Item 6 is addre^d'to change^ in the planning of the project that may have 
occurred duringrfHereporting period This bmnibus Item should be used to note 
any changes wttK respect to information referenced in the PROJECT PLAN 
Ft>RM,lte[ns5^rough 18. . ' 



PROJECT ACCOMPL iSHMENTfORM 



1. TYPE OF REPORT 
: r- 



CONTtNUATION SHEETS) USED 



1. Please place a check ( k ) opposite the statement Indicating the type of 
report this is: - - 

■ _^a. Final report describing project's accomplishments for the entire project 
period, . 

_,b. Progress report describing project's accomplishments for single grant 
(fiscal) year 

__c. Interim report during a grant (fiscal) year 
If this is an interim report, please state its purpose; 



t HMESPAN OF REPORT ^ 



CONTINUATION SHEETIS) USED 



2. Please indicate the period of time covered bj^-this report and c:heck {\^) 
the grant year to which this report has reference:;^ , , 
a. Time period covered; . From Athrdugh ^ ' - ■ / 

, b. Grant year of project: { ) 1st; ( )2nd;( ) 3rd; ( ) 4th; ( } 5th 



^ X BARRIERS TO ACHIEVEMENT 




CONTINUATION SHEfeTtSK USED 



3. Descrit^e any problem areas or barriers to^chievement encountered fjurmg 
the period covered by this report: ' ^ . ' 

. ' ■■■ '■ ■. " A 

'( . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

^ ■ ^ 457 • . ' • ' 
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PfiOJECtACCOMPL iSHMENT FORM 



4. CHAKGES IN INSTITUTIONAL INVENTORY INFORMATION 



EXNTINUATION SHEET(S) USED' 



4. Please cfie^k { 1/ ) if there are any changes in the information contained in 
your Institutional Inventory (II) Form which have imptication's for interpretation 
of tfie information contained In this report of project accompli^ment: • 

( ) a. Yes; ' | ) b. No - ' " 

If Yes, and changes are comprehensive of a rnajor portion of the II Folrn, 
enclose a revised II Form and check ( ) V below: 

'( ) c. Revised II Form: enclosed 

.If Yes^ and changes are npt substantial, use the space provided in this 
'Item to provide the revised information and indicate the II Fonn Item number(s) 
to which the revised information has reference. 



PROJBOT ACCOMPUSHMENT FORM 



CHANGES IN SOCIAL WORK EOUCATIOM REQUmEMENTSINFORMATION 



CONTINUATION SHEETIS) USED 



5. Please check ( J^) if there are any changes in the information contained in 
your Social Work Education Requirements (SWER) Form which have implica- 
tions for interpretation of the information contained in this report of project 
accomplishment: 

5 * 

{ ) a. Yes; { ) b. No 

If Yes, and changes are comprehensive of a major pqrtion of the SWER 
Form/enclosed a revised'SWER F^rm and check { ) "c" below; 

. . ( ) c. Revised SWER Form enclosed , 

If Yes, and changes are not substantial, use the space provided iti this Item 
to provide the revised information and indicate the SWER Form Iteqrtjiuralaer(s)' 
to which the revised infprmation has reference. 



♦ 



a CHANGES IN PROJECT PLAN 


CONTINUATION SHEEKS) USED 
f 




f 



'A- 



6. Please indicate for the period of time covered by this report if ther6 are 
-any changes in your project plan by placinlja check ( i/) opposite the appropriate 
statement(s) be]ow; 

a No change 

b. Change in Broad Objectiva Area {Item 5(A'0), PP Form) * 
^^_^c. Change in Primary Objective Area (Item 5, (A-l through p-1K PP 
Form / 
j_d. Changein schedule of Achieveifent Steps (Item 5h, PP Form) 

e. Change in Administrative SuppVt^ctiyities (ftems,8-18, PP Form} 

f. Otherchanges (please specify) 

g. RevisedProject Plan Form enclpsed 

Use this Item to-describe briefly the nature of the changes in your project 
plan. Please reference the appropriate PP Form Item nUmber(s) in your narrative. 
If yod consider any of the changes to be major, enclose a revised Pfoject Plan 
Form in addition tojyour brief narrative and check { j/) "g" above. I 



i 

/ 
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- f>ROJECT ACCOMPUSHMSmr FORM 



• ' * i 

; Sbction'JI 

Reporting the Achievement of ^e Project's Objectives , 

ITEM 7 




This Section consists entirely ' of Item 7 which xjontairis the identical J 6 
four-page packets that were part of the Project Plan Form (Item 5e-5hK Jhe fodus 
of Item 7 is the communication of your project's accomplishments with respect 
to those objectives,^ctivities' and events, and assessment(s} of results. (1) which 
ypu described in th^ Project Plan Form (Item 5e-5g} and (2) which you expected 
would enable ^ou to demor>$trate the accomplishmer\t of ^the Achievenrisnt 
' Stfep(s^ within this reportirtg period fbr the Prfmary Objective Aiifea(s} you, 
previously submitted. ^ ^ - / ^ ^ , ' . . \ 

In completing thfs part oj. the Project Accomplishment F#rm, Uj^e only the 
Item 7 four-page packets (A-I.^'throu^ 0-1) tfiat correspond to the. Primary 
pbjective Area(s) packetsf you submitted fn your Project Plan Forrrir- 

Item 7e'73 (requesting information- in tjiesanrie areas <as jtem 5e^^^ 
Project Plan Form) should be used for' your discufgion of what h^ been 
aGcomplished during this reporting pejcfod. Item 7h (presenting the same set(s) of 
Achievement Step(s^as. Item 5h of the Prpjeqt Plan Form), is to be cofnpleted " 
: only for the Achievement Step(s) you expected to- demonstfate within this 
rei36rtingl:)eripd, . ' ' - ' ^ 

F6r each of Vhe ltem^7 packets matching the Pvrimary Objective Ar|a(s) of ^ 
^ your project plan, examine yol^^ objectives^ activities and events, and assess- 
irnent(s} results. On the ba$is of this examination, decide if you have accomplished 
the Achievement. Step (s) appropriM^ tp you^sciiedule fo/ the reporting period. If 
the step has been achieved, indicate this b\^ in^rting the grant year (e.g., 1974) of 
this accomplish men t in \he column to the Jeft of thg Statement of^ the 
^ Achieij^niemv Step for atl applicable levels of program (Graduate and/Of 
, -Undergraduate.)" / ^ / ^ p * 

;Make\no entry for Achievemenl Steps- not yet demonstrated oi* not to be 
demonstrated withip your prpject^ plan. Achievenient Steps scheduled for the 
' reporting, p&ried but not accomplished in the reporting period should be discussed 
in Itein 6^f this Farm. " ^ : . * ^ 

^Completion of your project plan wiJI be demonstrated on the basis of your 
havmg demonstrated- all loyvenlevel Achievement Steps appropriate to ^our 
I project plan. " \ i ^ 

The remeindjex of this Sectipn contains 16 J.tem 7 four-page packets of 
Primary bbjective Areas. ^ * ^ ^ , ' 
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7. REPORTING THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PROJECT^ OBJECTIVES " 

— 



V 

ITEM 7 
* PACKET A^l 



Broad Objective Are3<' A": Curriculum ^ ^ 

Primary, Objective "l**: Add^or Enrich Social Work Education Opportunities 
Other Than Field Instruction 
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\ 



7e. 



OBJECTIVES 



Lht your objectives. State each objectrve and 
any iub-objectives in terms of what^b to be 
accomplt^hed by^ what date. (The objectives 
stated here should hfe identical to those uated 
In your Project Plan Form under Item 5eJ 



O 



463, 



7f. ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS 

Describi^yxiur progress in relation to the 
schedule of activities and , events described in 
the Project Plan Form (5fJ Progress toward 
more ttnmediate go^ - such as those covered 
by the time period of this report - should be 
more 4>ec(fic than that reported for more 
distant or subsequent'objectivei' ^ 



7g. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

Describe what meaos of assessment was used to 
determine accomplishment. Indicate what 
results you would consider indicative of 
satisfactory accomplishment and whether This 
level of result tuis been achieved or no^. 



( 



^ 1 
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7h,' ACHIEVEMENT STEPS - Review your objectives, examine ytiur assessments, compare j(oifr ' 
demonstration of results.with tbe following statements of critenon dcjttevements, decide ^ittuof 

^ the achievements you demonstrated and enter the grant year within which you made ttte first 
, positive denions (rations that the criteria were achieved. Rffer to-the INTRODUCTION to Item 7 
for instructions on complying this sub-Item. 



i. frogram Ue\(Bl 



Under 
Grad 



■Grad 



Objective A-1 Add or Enrich Social Work Education Opportunities 
- , , Other Than Field-Jnstruction 

. STEPS TO BE^ilcrilEVEO 



19 



19 



19 



19 



. 19 



'19*1 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 ' 



/ 19 



19 



19 



- 19 



19: 



19 '■ 



■19' 



a) Meniify the need for^newor enriched^SWE opjn^rtumtie^ ^ 

b) Definepthe nature of the new or Bnrichetj SWE opportunities 

i ' ' ~ * ' 

c) OefineNt^e nature of benefits expected from or enriched SWf 
/ opportunities ' * ^ 

d) .Make plans for the introduction of new or enriched SWE^ 

oppigrtunitie^ - ^ . ■ *^ ' 

e) hfake positive efforts to establish new oV enriched ^WS-opportunities' 
V ♦ ■ ' 

f) .Succefsfulfy establish new or edrjchedSWE opportunities 

g) ^ Increase xf\e institution's capacity for handling students in SWE as a ^ 

result o^adding or enriching SWE opportunities 

. ' " ' ^ ^ 

h^ Estimates of output of SWE provided under this project take into^ \^ 
account probable alternative 3WE^^pportunities t^at would have 
emer^edwithout the projelt ^ . * * ^ ^ 

i) ' Quantitative' Output of graduates ej^posed to this project match 

'tilen^fied needs in sjpciaj work/ \ * " 

'"QualttatiVe'oujtput of^gradu^tes exposed Jta this prOieciDiatch 
Identified^needs in social Work ^ ^ ^ 



kf More^r better qualified undergraduates enter into graduate 
t9 ^ - . result of th/»iew or enriched SWE opportunitr^at the Ond' 



M9 



19 



'19 



19, 



te SWE as'a 
' andergraduate 

level ' , ' 

[) JlA<kre or better quahfied graduates enter the social yvork frelcf a,s a result 
of the new or enriched SWE opportunities "\ 

m)* Graduates expo sefl to*new or earjchedSWE op^ortunitteswhoenter 
^ sociaLworkjierfo^m b&Qer tha^equivatent graduatesjacking^such 
*^ex(ibsure > ' * 



iCking sut 
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7. REPORTtNG THE ACHt£VEMENTOF-THE PROJECrS OBJECTIVES ' . 




t 

J; 



12. OffJECTiVES- ' 

\M\ yetir ob]eftivci State each objective and 
. any sub^bjectEves -in term^ of -what is to 'be' 
'/accomplisKed'bv vvhat date; (The objectives 
stated h^re should be identical xS those stated 
in your Project Plan Form under Item 5eJ', 




V 




7f,^ ^ACTh/ITlES AND EVENTS 

F Describe vou^ 'PJ^^sress^ *fi .relation to the 
/ jthedule of- activities and, events descrfbed^in 
'"the Project Plan Form (&f,) Prq§ress^'to^rd 
more immediate goats — sueh as .t^ose cgvered 
by the time period^f thi^ report - should be 
more- speciffp^han that reported for mqf^^ 
distant ox subJquent objectives. 



f 



^79, RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

'Describe what meanS'Of asse^ment was used to 
determine ^accomplishment! Indicate what 
results you would consider' indicative of 
satisfactory accomplishment and whether this 
Jevel of result has been achieved or not 



PROJECT j^CCOMPUSHMBNT FORM 



ACHIEVEMENT ST^PS.-> Review your objectim «xa(nine your assessment$,compare your / 
demonstration^ results wrth the foiltwinpstateinentsof criterion achievements, decida which of ~ 
the achievements you deir^nstrated and enter the grant year within which you (nade the first 
posittve demdhnratfonTtMt the^riteria were achieved. Refer Jto the INTROOUCTtON to ItemJ 
for inttructions on completing this sub-Item. ' ' > ' 



Proftram LeveJ 



Grad 



Objective A-2 V^ddor Enrich Field ijistruction 



^.aT£PSTO BE /ACHIEVED 



19 I 



19 . f 



*19 



19 , 



19 



19 



19 



19 




t 



z) identify the need for new oreq^chedfteld instruction 

b) . Define the nature of new dr enncited fieJd instruction 

c) 'Defmejthe nature of benefits expected from new or eminisct - 
Infield instruction 

d) Make plans for th^i production of new or enriched field instructional 
e?{periences . - * * 

\e)' Makejiositive efforts to establish' new or enrrctted field ^ 
instruction 

f) Successfully estabUsh nevy orenriched fiefd instruction 



g) Increase the/jnstitut ion's capacity for hendlln^ students in social 
wor|edui^tion as a result of neVv or enriched field Instruction 

h) ^ M^e additional orfn{^ important social wor|c knowledge and ^ 

' stills available to students as a result of new or enriched field ^ ' 

"r"^"Wueftofi"^ 



/ 







0 ' ^ttra^t more applicants of the desired 
* ^ or epriched field instruction 



fypeasaresultof 



r 



the new 



19 



Mote or better qiralified undergraduates enter into graduate social 
w(jrk echjcation as^a rei^lt of the )ew or enr'rcbed field instruction 
experiences at fhe^ndergraduate, level 



19 



k) ^^^f^eor-better Qualified g)^duates enterthe social work field as a' 
. / resiflt of tbe^ewor enriched field instruction experience 



19> 



nstructiafrwlfo enter * 



fl . ; ' GraHuftesexposed'to n^orenricbed fieltTfn'tr^cti^^lfOi 
^ ^ /: ..social wqr^ pertorm^bejter- than equivalent graduates lacking such 
e)cpbsure . * . ^ ^ t ' ' ' 



Project ACCoiUPusHMENT FORM ^ (a^jkps^ i 



7. REPORTING THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THVROJECT'S OBJECTIVfS 



■ . •, ' ■« ' 

u / ITEM-? ' • • " 

PACKET A-3 . * 

r ^ 

^road Objective' Area "A": Gurriculum 
Primary Objective "3":'Make Offerings Wore tnterdiscipllnaiy 



— -r— " 
I 



\ 



474 • • 
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7e. 



OBJECTIVES 



List your objecttves. State each (^leotive and 
any sub •object >ve$ in terms of whtft to be 
accompjishedi by what date, tThe objecttves 
stated here shoutd be kfe ntcal to those stated 
in your ProjectPtan Fpmi under Item Se.) 



7f. ACTIVITtESANO EVENTS 

'Di&nbe your progress in felation to the 
schedule of activities and events described in 
the Project Plan Form (5f.) Progress to\rt^ 
more immediate 9pals — sU^ch as those covered 
by the tirtie period of thi^report^-'sfiould be 
more specific than tbat reported for mOre 
distant or subsequent objectivei 



7a. RESULTS ANO ASSESSMENT 

* Oescrihe what means of assessmentwas used to 
determine accompUshment Indicate what 
results -you would consider indicative of 
satisfactory Accomplishment and whether this 
level of resul(h« heen achieved or not 



{A-3J, page 4 PROJECT ACCOMPUSHMBNT FORM 

t 



TtK ACHIEVEMENT STEPS - Rsviaw your obi«cifve!» examine your assessments, cwpare your 

dinionttntion of nnjittwtth ths following statemenB of criterion achievemenu, decde which of * 
tht tchijnflintntt yoo dtniDnnrated and enter the grant /ear witfitn which you made the first 
positive dtmormrattons that the cciteria were achieved. Refer to thelNTROOUCTtOK to ttem 7 
for^inttiuctiod^ on completing thts sub-Item. 



Program Level 


Objective AS Make Offenngs More Interdisciplinary 


Under 
Gnd 






STEPS TO BE ACHIEVED 


10 




• 

a) 


Identify additionef disciplines that might be represented m SWE 


19 


19 


b) 


Identify new materials from already-included disciplines that m^Qht 
be represented in SWE 


19 


r 

19 ' 


c) 


i * 

« 

Make posittve'efforU to represent additional dtsctplmes rn SWE 


19 


19 


OJ 


Make positive efforts to include new matenal-from disciplines 
already included in SWE 


ly 




el 


OltCiolifiet Added hv thic Dfttiprt an nenriPSfrnted in the SM/f 

. curricuKim ^ 


19 


19 


n 


Newmatefial from disciplines already included in SWE are represented 
In the curriculum 


- 19 


19; : 


3) 


Attract more or better qualified applicants as a result of the increased 
inteniitdpiiffBry curriculum ocveruifca 


19 ■ 


19 


h) 


Jncr^ase students' social work knowlecfge and skills as a result of 
interdisciplinary curHculum 


19 ' 


19 


' i) 


More or better qualified undergraduates enter graduate SWE as a 
result of more interdisciplinary curriculum at the undergraduate , 
level 


19 


19 


i). 


More or better qualified graduates enter social work as a result of 
- the more interdisciplinary curriculum 


19 : ' 


■ 19 




Graduates exposed to interdtsciplinary curriculum demonstrate relevant 
knowledge end skUl^on the job to a greatar extent iha/i equivalent 
gnduttss not so exposed 




• ' 4 /3 ■. 
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PRWeCTACCOMPLISHMBNT FORM 



REPORTING THE ACHIE\/^ENT OF THE PROJECT'S OBJECTIVES 



ITEM? 
PACKET A4 



I ; I 

i 



Broad Objective Area "A": Curriculum 



Prirjiary Objective "4"; Add or Enrich Eniphasison SpeciSHzed Programs 

' 'I I ' and/or Problems * ~ 

^ . f I — = 



480 



OBJECTIVES 



Lift your objtctwet Stat? e«ch ^objective and 
tity sib-cbitctNet irt ttnm of wtiat is to be 
'«ccoff)pltihed by what date. (The objectfves 
ttatfd here ihould be identical to those nated 
m your Project Pl^rt Form under Item 5e,) 



11 



ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS 



Describe your progress irt mlatiort to the 
schedule of acttvkies and events described irt 
the Project Plart Form (5f.) Progress toward 
more immediate gbalf - such as those covered 
by the xims period of thbiepod shotililbe ^ 
more specKi^ thart that reported for more 
distartt or subsequertt otjtctwes. ^ 



7g, RESULTS ANO ASSESSMENT 

Describe what means of assa^mertt was used to 
determine acconnplishment-' Indicate what 
results you would corwder indicatrve of 
satisfactory accompltshmynt and whether thts^ 
level of resultJias been aonievtd or rtot 



(A^Kp^4^ ; ' ' ^PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM 



, ^ IK ACHIEVEMENT STEPS - Review vour obj&ctwes, examine yourassBssments, compare'vour 

defnon strati on of results wliU the foJfowrn^ statements of crrterion achievements, decide ivhlch-'of 
^ the achisv^.-n^efjt^ YOU demonstrated and enter the grant vearwithm which you made the first 

positive demonstrations that the criteria were achieveck-l^fef to^the IMTROQUCTIOM to Itenr? 
. fof instructionson coiTipleting this^ub'item. / , . 



Program level 


1 ' ^ — *~ 

Objective A-4 Add or Enrich Emphasisjon'Specialized Programs' 

' and/or Problems"^ 
STEPS TO '8B ACHIEVED ' 


Under 
Grad 


Grad 


IS . 


19 ^ 


a) , Review SVSfB curriculum to determine approp^eness of adding or 

enriching emphasis on specialized program/problems to the ^E 
experience" - ^ ^ ^ 

b) ' tdentifv specialized prOgrams/pn>blems for emphasis in SW^ 

Is 

* c) Areas of SWE emphasis to be added match deficiencies that exist ' 
between social work requirements |gd Fjrevailing SWE content 

\ 

4) Areas of SWE emphasl^to be added are compatible with probable> ^ 
future trends In social work / ^ * ' 

e) ' Make plans to incorporate new SWE emphasis 

■ f) incorporate new areas of SWE-emphasis t 

g] Stgdents affected bv the projec^^cquire knowledge^d skills 
' related to new social worit emj^has^s- ^ ' ^ . 

' . * - 

hi ^ ^Students affected by the projecuachl^e new knowledge and skills 
^ ' without sacrificing other needed SWE emphasis ' - ^ 

' • ■ ,-;..->• 
i) ' Graduates, ex posed to $pw areas^bf social work education emphasis 
demonstratejelevantlOhowM^eind skills on the job 

■ • " ,*;•■■.*, 

j) More or better qualified undergraduates enter graduate SWE as a 
, ^esuK of the new areas of S^ emphasis at the undergraduate level 

,k)* , Graduates exposed to new SWE empnasis'demonstrate relevant 
knoivledge.and skifii^&n the job to a greater exient than equivaleitt 
graduates not so ejtposed ' * 




19 


19 


.19 . 


19 


19 


19_ 


19 


19 ' 


19 


\ 

19 


19^^ ^ 




,19 


19 ' 




19 ^ 


^ 19 


19 . 

Si 


J9 ^ 
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PROJBCr ACCOMf'USHMENr FORM . (A-Sl gage'1 ' 



7. REP0RTINGT«£AtHIEVHMEKT0FTH€PR0JECrS<3eJECTIVHS , 



JTEM7 
p'ACKET A'5 



^ Broad Objective Area "A": Curriculunn 
. Wimary Qbjective "5": ^dd Dimensions to Social Work Roles 



_3 . 



7e. . OBJECTIVES ^ 

Ltst your objectives. State each objecttve and 
any sub-objectives in terms of what b to be 
sccornplished by wttot date, (The objectives 
stated hare shouldb^^demic^ those ^ted 
■tihVtour^ojetrPlan FornTund^ltem 5al 


7f. y^CTIVITIES^ND'EVENTS ^ \^ 

Describe your progress in refation to the 
schedule of activities and events described in , 
the Project Plan Form (SfJ Progress toward * 
more immedlete goals^ ^ch as those covered 
by the time period- of this repdrt - should be 
more specific than that reported lor Aiore 
distant or subsequent oljjettives: , 


7g. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

Describe what means of assessment vvas used to 
deterrAine accomplishment Indicate what 
results you would consider indicative of 
satisfactory ac^complishment and whether this 
level of result has been achieved or not. 


* * 


IL L ' 

1 










.V r _ . - 




' ■■ ^ h t 




t 


















0 ' r . ... 






' " ' ' • ' 
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7e. OBJ^CTiyES Icont) 



ACTIVITIES AMD EVENTS (coot) 



79. RESULTS AMOASSESSMEMX (coot.) 

% • ' — \ 



3) 



o 



o 

I 

i 
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PROJECfACCOMPL lhiM€NT FORM 



^7h. ACH^VEMENT STEK - Review your Objectives, examine your assessment:, compare your 
^ <kmonstntion of resultiwi^tt^e following statements of cnterion achievements^ decide which 
\ of t^e achievamenti you defin^o^^*' grent year wit/iin whitb you made the 

fifst positive demonstfatiom thjit the criteria were achieved. Refer tot^e INTRDDUCTtON to 
ttem 7 for inijti^Sctions on com^ting this sub-ttem. 



'Progrwn level 



Grad 



DbjactiveA'S Add Dimensions to^fjcial Work Doles 
STEES TO 8E ACHIEVED 



19 



19 



19 



f9 



19 



19 



19 



19, 



19 



'19 



a) Review cufriculufn^tf^determine appropriateness of reflecting new social 
work dimensions within t^e^WE experience 

'b) Identify new dimensions of the social wopfc role to beecUed to the 
^WE experience 

c) IMew dimensions of'ihe social work role to be added to (he SWE 
experience match deficiencies that exj^ between soctal work require^ 
ments apctprevailing $W£ contertt f 

d) . New dimensions of the social work role to be adifed to (he SWE 

experience are' compatible with probable future treilds tn social 
work ' '\ ' ^ 



e) Make p)ans*to incorporate new dimensioi^s of the social vyork role - - 
into the SWE experience 

f) Incorporate nm dimensions of the social woi^ role ItndtheSWE 
. .B}tpeFien(^ ^V^^"* ^ . ' " ^ 

J ^' ■ y ... 

g) Students^aHected by.this project acquire knowledge aniiskttis it . 
related to the nm c^mensiiins of ihe social work rofe 

^ " ^ ' *^ • 

h) Students achieve new knowledge and skilEsrelaling to the new dimensions 

of ttie social work role without sacrificing other rieeded^WE 

i) Mora or b^r qualrfied'undergraduates enter graduate SWE as a / " ' ' 
result of the new d^ension^of the social work rolraddedatthe 
undergraduate level 



1^ Graduates exposed to instruction'innew dimensions of the soct^ 
work role demonstrate relevant knowledge and skills on (he job 

k) ^ Graduates e)(posed t(ir;1nstrijction in the new dimensions ^f the social 
^ work fble demonstrate relevant knowled^andskiltfoo (hejob toe' 
greater extent than equjyalent gradue^s not so exposed 



'ft.* 

^ ^ ^ ^ 'PROJECT ACCOMPUSHMBNTfORM (AS), psge J 
7. ftEPORTIMG THE ACHIEVEMEMT OF THE pItQJECT'S OBJECTIVES 



4 



1? 



It' 



f 



tTEM 7 
PACKET A-6 



1^ ' Broad Objective Area "A*'; fcurriculum 
Primary Objective Integrate Levels of Instruction 



492 



225 



je. oeaecTivES 


7f ^ACTIVITIES ANO EVENTS 


79/ ' RESULTS A«D>ASSESSMENT 


Lot yaur objective;. StaTe each obfectrve and 
aly sut^bjectfSet m tamu of-wlit ts to be 
^ actbmpttited by what date, (THe obiecirves * 
* 'mted her^ shcuild be idefitcal to those f^ed 
in youf^oject Plan Form onder }iem ^.r 

*— 


Oescrrbe yaur progress m relatron to the 
xhedule of ecttvities and mna dexnbed m 
tl^ Pfoiect Plan Form (5fJ Progress toward 
more immediate goals - sucb those covered 
- by t^e time period of thi$ Fepan - should be . 
more spectlic than that reported fot more 
distant or subsequent obfectivei. 


Describe what m^n$ of^ssessment was used to 
determine accompl^shment Indicate what 
' results you would consider indicative of 
sattsfactory accomplishment and whether thi$, 
■* level of result be$ been achieved ornot 








> * 

*^ !) 

r 


■ 1 








r 



?». OBJECTIVES (coot) 



7f. ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS (coot) 



RESULTS AND ASSESSMEIVTfcaotJ 



4y 



ERIC 
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O 
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(AS), page 4 



PROJECT ACCOMPUSHMENT FORM 



* ^ ACHIEVEMENT ST£PS^- Review your^dbjectives, examine your assessments, compare your/ 
demonstratiorf of r&sultswtth the following statements of criterion achievements, decide which 
of the achievements yau demonstrated and enter the grant year witnin which you made the 
1frsi positive demonstrations that the criteria were achieved. Refer to the INTRODUCTION to 
Item 7 for instructions on completing this $ub'ltem, - 



Program Levei 



Undar 
' Grad 



IS : 



19 



19 



M9 



t 



>9 



19 



19 



19 



'19 



19 



19 



19 



18 



19 



19 



'19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



Qtljeitwe A-6 Integrate Levels of Instruction, 
-STEPS to Bf ACHfEVED 



a) Identify benefits from tntegrating SWE instructional levels 

1 

b) Uake plans for better integration of mstriictional levels 



c)' Mab pGsitive^effprts to improve integr^mn of SWE instructional 
levels - ' , 



'1 



d) Successfully integrate SWE instructionallevels 



e) Facilitate students' progress through undergraduate SWE 



fl Facilitatestudents' progress'through gr^du'ateSWE 



g) > FaQ0(tate entfv of own undergraduates into other institutions' 
graduate SWE programs 



ht ^ Facilitateentry of ovsnundergraduatesinto ov^ graduateSWE 
program 

M) Facilitate entry of graduates of other institutions' undergraduate 
' SWE programs inlto this institution's graduate SWE program 

^ * ' * i- * ' ' 

j) A greater number of graduates exposedfto more integrated levels of 

SWE instruction enter social work than equivalent graduated not;5o 

exposed ^ \ i ^ 

k) Graduates exposed to integrated levels of SW^ instruction who enter 
social worli perform better than equivalent gradpates not so exposed 



PBOJECr ACCOMPL ISHMENTFOBM 



7. THE ACHIEVEMENT OFTKE PROJECTS OBJECTtVES 



J 



ITEM 1 ■0- 
PACKET-A-7 • 



Broad Objective Area I'A": Curricalum " 
. . Primary Objective "7": Integrate Modes of Insfmction 
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2^9 
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^ . I , ^ 




* * * 

f 


■ 7e. ^ ^'^ OBJECTIVES',, 

List vciu^ obifctivet. $t«t^ ea^h^ objective* and' - 
tny KJb-objsctwes in temt olf what ts to be 
accomplished^.bV wliat <J^Bfte.^-4The ^tyectim 
stited hm sbquld be identidal to thost tlitetf ^ 
Jn vourfVojectPlan Fifnn uAder }lem.5ej ^ 


7f^^ ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS , 

Oescrtbe vouf progress in fejation to the ^ 
' ^rbeitufe -Df^activitjes end events desGrtbsd in 
^ the Prqj|ct PJan Form [5f.) Progress toward . 
inore'^immedtate goals - suph a$ those covered 
by ^etttme period of thts report — should be - 
nft)T^ $q0Cif ic thep that f9pone4 for more 
di5^njtor$ubs8Quent objectives^ , ^ 


7g. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

- Describe what means'of assessment was ^d to 
d^i^emiine accomplishment Jndicate what 
results ^you would consider indicative of 
satisfactory accomplishment' and whether ^is 
leve^ of result has treen achieved or not. ^ 

* 


T^. ~ — '-^ — ~~ 
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* 


V * 1 
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. ♦ ' * ^ 


■ * 
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* * 
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* 
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1 



1 
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7e/OBJECTlVES(cont) ' ' 


7f. ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS (cont) . ^ 


"7g. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENTtconU^ 












' 


t 






1 





/ 


* % 






** 
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1 V • " 


1 
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PROJECT ACCOMPUSHMBNT^ORM 



7h., ACHIEVEMENT ZIWZ - Review vour objectives, txmm your assessments, oojnpare your , 
demonstration of restflfs with the following statements of criterion attiievcmeats, decide which of 
the achievements you ^emonstratet^and enter the grant year wrthin which you made the first 
^positrve demonstrations that thecritena were achieved. Befer to the JNTBOOUCTION tp Jtem f 
for instructions on completing this suMtem. 



Program Level 



Under 
Grad 



Gfad 



Objective A-7 tntegrate Modes of Instroction "m 



STEPS TO BE ACKIEVEO 



49 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



J9 



19 



19 



_19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



a) fdentify benefits from mtegrating instfuctional^pdes 



h\ Make plans for better Entegt^tion ot instructional modes 



c) Make positive efforts to imprava integration t)f instructional 
modes 



(t) Successfully integrate instructional modes 

e) Reduce the level of student dropout and/or failure as thf result 
of integrating HKStructional modes / - 



f) Increase the 1^1 students' knowledge and skilLas ajesult of ^ . 
integrating instructional rripdes 

g) More<^betterqualifieUundergraduamenterip^yraduateSWE , 

' as a result of integrated instructional modes at the undergraduate 

level ' . ■ " 

« 

h) A greater nufrvber of gi^duajes exposed to integrated instructional 
modes enter social work ttian equivalent graduates *not so 
expdsed ^ 

i) ' Graduates exposed to integrated instructional modes who entfr 
^ social work perform better than equivalent graduates n6t so^ ' 

exposed ' ' ~ 
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PROJECT ACCQMPU^MBNT FORM ' (AS), page i 

.( : - • . * . • ^ ^ . * ■ • 



l: ^ REPORTINGTHE;JCHrEVEMENrQFTHEPROJ£CrSOBJECTlVES 



' ITEM? . 
^ PACKET A^8 



^ Broad Objective Area "A'': Cufrioulum 
Primary Objective "8": Develop and Apply Innovative Methods of Instruction 



504 

2^3 



OBJECTIVES 



Lin your objectivas. State aach objective and 
any wb^bfectiv^ ifr^term^ of what b to be 
accompluhed by what^ date. (The objectives 
MM here should be identical to those stated 
in your Project PlanTorm under Item 5eJ 



V, ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS 

Describe your progress in relation to t^e^ 
schedule of activities ^and events described jn 
the Project Plan" form (St) Progress toward 
' more immediate goals - such as tfioSe covered 
by tbe time period of th($ report - sfiould be * 
more specific thln^ that reported for more 
distant orsubsequent objectivei 



79, RESULTSAND ASSESSMENT A ' 

. Describe what means of assessments^ used to 
determine eccomptishmont' In^Ute what 
results you wouid consider indicative 
satisfactory eccomplishment and whether this 
level of result has been achieved or not- ^ 



V; 









T 






7tDBJECT(VES-{conL) . 


71. ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS (cool) 


7g. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT (cont) 


■ 

\ 








r 




t 
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r 


1 






w 
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• 
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PROJECT ACCOMPUSHA/SENT FORM 



7h. ^ACHIEVEMENT STEPS - Review your objfictrves^ examine your assessments^ compare your 
demonstration of fesultswith the following statements of criterion achievements^ decide which of 
thaachievements you demonstrated and ente7^ejrant year within which you made the first 
posithie demonstrations ^at the crlterta were achieved. Refer to the INTRODUCTION to Item 7 
for instructtons on completing this sub-ttem/ / 



Objective A-S " Oevel^ and Apply Innovative Methods of Instruction 



Pro$ram level 



' Under 
Qrad 


Grad 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 




19 


< 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 

t 


19 


19 


19 


19 • 


19 ■ 


19 


* 19 : 


19 


19 


19 


19 .' 


19 



STEPS TO 6EACHIEVE0 



a) * tdentify shortcomings of existing Instructional methods 

b) Identify potential innovations in instructional m^hods 



Oefine expected benefits of contemplated innovations in 
instructional methods 

Make plans for the design, development, and the implementation of 
innovations in instructional methods 



e) 

f) ' 
0) 

h) 

i) 

i) 
k) 
I) 

m) 



Make positive effort ^o accomplish innovations in instructional 
methods 



Oesign and develop Innovative methods of instruction 

,Try out innovative methods of instruction and eliminate 
deficiencies 



I mplement and accept innovat^e instructional methods restiltinjg from 
this project 

Reduce student dfopout and/or failure rate by applying innovathre 
instructional methods resulting from thts project 

Fseilitate the acquisition Of intended social work knowledge and 
skills as a result of innovathre instructjonal methods 

,Mora or better qualified undergraduates enter graduate SWE as a 
result of innavat^e instructional me^ods at the undergraduate level 

More graduates exposed to innovative instrudtional methods enter 
social work than eiiurvalent graduates not so exposed 

Graduates exposed to innovative instructional methods who ente; , 
social work perforni better4han equhrafpint graduates not so . ^ ' 
exposed t , ^ 



5 JO 
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PBOJBCT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM (B-1}.page 1 



7. REPORTING THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PROJECT'S OBJECTIVES 



. ITEM 7 
PACKET B-1 



Broad Objective Area "B": Students 
Primary Objective ^Strengthen Student Services 



V 

•7 
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A OBJECTIVES 


7f. ACTIVITIES ANO EVENTS 


7g. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT ' 


^ List your qbjscti^. State each obfectiv^^and 
any nitH>bjectives in tenm of wtiat is to be 
accomplished by what date. (The objectives 
stateif here shouhf be identical to those stated 
in yqtir Project Plan Form under Item Se.) 




Describe your progress in ^Velation to the 
schedule of activities and events described in 
the Project Plan Form <5f.) Progress toward 
^ more immediate goats sucti as those covered 
by the time period of this report - should be 
more specific than tha( reported for more 
distant or subsequent objectivei , , 


' Describe what means of assessment was used to 
determine accomplishment. Indicate what 
results you would consider mdlcative of 

. satisfactory accomplishment and whether this 
level of result has been achieved or not. 
























t 




r ^ " , 

















7e. OBJECTIVES (cont)- 



11 ACTIVITrESANri EVENTS (contr' 



7q. RESUITSAND ASSESSMENT (cont) 



I 



1 



f. 



5 



J? 

1 

r 

I 

5 



I 
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514 



PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM 



Jk ACfllEVEMENT STEPS - Review your objectives, examine your assessments, compare'vour 
{Mnonttratioirof results with the following statements of crrte^on achievements, decide which 
oflhea^ievementsyou demonstnted and enter the annt yearVithin which you made the first 
. posittvedemonstra^ons that the criteria were achieved. Refectt/ the INTRODUCTION to Item 7 
* ftx irmructions on completing this sub^ltem. 



■ O 



Prognm 




Objective B-1 . Strengthen Student Seiyites 


Unwr 
Grad ' 


' Grad 




STEPS TO BE ACHIEVED 

^ 


19 ' 


19 

> 


>l 


Oefine the role of outreach li'nd selection services in achieving 
effective SWE 


19 


19 


b) 


Oefine the role of irbSClfSor^rvices in achieving effective SWE 


19 


19 




ueiine uie roie oi iJiatciiiviii wnMGv4 iii atJiieving eiicviivc one 


19 

'> — 


19 


d) 


■. . ' ' *■ 
Oefine the rdetionsfaips among different ^as of studant^services 

RiaKe pian^ lui iim|Jiuvcihciu ui snjoeni wrvices 


'19 


19 


»i 


19 


19 


0 


Make positive efforts to improve student services 


19 


19 




Improve student ^ices as a result of this project 


19 


19 . 


h} 


Greater use mede ofimproved student services By potential 
s^dents, students, and former students than of student services 
not affected by the project 


19 


" 1 

19 


i) 


Increase tl)e quantity and quality of applicants as the result of ^ 
improved student services ^ 


W 


19 


i) 


4 

Oecr«8se student dropout end/or failure rite« and increase the 
student^ acquisition of knowledge and skill as a re^lt of improved 
student services 


. 19 


19 


k) 


A greater proportion of undergraduates exposed to Improved^^tudent 
services enter graduate SWE ttian]^utvalent undergraduates not so j 
exposed / 


19 


>— 


1) 


More graduates enter jobs in social work, locate more appropriate 
jobs and/or loc^e jobs in reduced time as a result of Improved 
student servj$ts ' . ' ^ ' 
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PftOJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FOm/S (B'2},page 1 



7, REPORTING THE ACHIEVEMENT OFTHE PROJECT'S OBJECTIVES 



•ITEM 7 ' 
PACKET B-2 

Broad Objective Area "B"; Students 

Primary Objective "2"; Makfe O pening s For Minority Students 
^ p — 




516 



241 



7e, 



OBJECTIVES 



List your objectKres, State each objective and 
any sub-objectrves in terms of what k to be 
accomplished by what date. (The, objectives 
stated here should be identical to those stated 
in yQur Project Plan Form under hem 5e.) . 



7f, ACTIVITIES AND EV^TS 

Oescribe your progress in relation to the 
schedule of activities and events described In 
the Pfoiect Plan Form (5f.) Progress toward 
mare immedtate goals - such as those covered 
by the time period of thts report — should be 
more specific than that repoftftd for more 
distant or subsequent objectives. 



, 7g, RESULTS AflD ASSESSMENT ^ 

^Describe what means of assessment was used to 
determine accomplishment. Indicate what 
results you ' would consider indicative of 
satisfactory accomplishment and whether this 
level of result has been achieved or not. 




7 




7e. OBJECTIVES (cont) 


1 \ 1 

7f. ACTIVITIES AND EVCNTS (cW) 


79. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT (cant) 
















* 






f 


1 














4 4 
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fB^Kp^4 PROJBCTACCOMPLfSHMSNTfOBM 



7h, ACHtiViMENT STEPS ^ Revtew your obj^cti^e^ examine your assessments compare your 
(kmonstration of r^sulQ with the*f oMowin^ statements of criterion achfmments, decide which of 
thn achtevsment} you demonstrated and enter thegrant year within which you made the first 
pot^t dainORstrations that the criteria were achieved, ReUr to the tNTBOOUCTlON to Item 7 
idrJDitructiORS on completing this subaltern. 



Program I'wel 



Und^ 
Gnd 



Grad 



Objective B-2 Make Openings for Minority Students 
S'rePS TO B£ ACKIEVEO 



19 



19 



. 19 



19 



19 



19 



19' 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



1J 



19 



19 



19- 



a) Define nHds for poittive action to encourage minority ttudents to 
enroll in $W£ 

b) Identify t^eciat problems of providing opportunitias in $W£ for - 
minority students 

d Make plans for providing openmgs for minority students 
<)<» 

d) Make positive effom to increase opportunnies for minoritf students 



7 



-18\ 



.19 



19 



19 



e) Modrfy student setvices to meet the oeeds of minru-ity ttudeno 

f) Modify curricula to meet the needs of minority students 

g) Orient faculty and supporting staff tathej;)ecia1^needc and 
problems of minority students 



h) Increase the number of quatified minority applicants 



1=. 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



Increase the number of minority ttudenO 



j) Decrease dropout-and/or failure rate o^minonty ttudenO 

k) Increase the number of minority students who aoiuire social 
work knowledge and skilts 

D Increase the number of minority students from undergradu^^te 
' SWE wbo enter^graduate SWi ^ ' 

't 

m) Proportion of minority graduates who enter social work on a ^ 
^ parwith noihrnmority graduates * ' ^ 

n) Minority graduates affected by this project who enter social work 
perform on a par with norhminonty graduates 
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PROJECT ACCOMPUSHMENT FORM . (B^J.pagBl 



1. REPORTlflfi THE ACHIEVEMEHT OF THE PROJECT'S 06i|CTIVES 



- ITEM 7 
PACKET B-3 



Broad Objective Area "B": Students 
Primary Objective "3": Make Openings For Disadvantaged Students 



A* 
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It. 



OeJECTIVES 



Lst your obrtctivn. State each objtctive and 
any wlHibiwtwes in ffm% ot whit b toriM 
tccomptidwd by whit itat>. (Tht obj«ctim 
ttMed htft-should b# idtnticat to tbote itsted 
inybur PnjKt Ftan fom und* Item 5tJ 



7f. 



ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS 



Describe your progrest in relation to the 
schedule of dctivitiet and ewnts described in 
the Project Plan Form (5f J Progresi toward 
more immediate goals such as those covered 
tiy the time period of Ufs report should te 
more specrftc than that reported for more 
dixtant or subsequent objtctiveL - 



7g. ^RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

Describe what means of assessment was used to 
deter mkia accomplishment Indicate what 
results vou would consider indicative of 
satisfactory accomplishment and whether this 
Iml of result has been achieved or not 



523 



i 



7 



12 



7t. OBJECTIVES Icoftt) ^ 


' 7f. ACTIVITI^ANO EVENTS (coftt) * 


79, RESULTS AKO ASSESSMENT (com,) 


4 














f 


4 






* 




■* ^ 




4 


4 

\ 
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PROJ^ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM 



7h. ACHIEVEMENT STEPS - Rtview your objective,' examine your assestmanta; compere your 
dtmoottntion of retultt with the folloMiing ttttementt of criterion actiimment^ decide whiCti of 
the actiievamentt you demonttntid and enter IN' ^rsnt yea(wittitn whicti you made the first 
positive demontnations that ttiacriteriawereaeliievad. Refer to .ttie INTRODUCTION to Item? 
for inttructions on completing this sub-Item. , 



ProQrsm Level 



tfndK 
Gwt 



19 



19 



19 



19_ 
19 



19_ 
19 



19 



19_ 
19 



19 



19 



Grad 



19 



19 



19 



1^ 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



Objective B-3 Mike Openings for Oisadvantaged Students 
STEPS TO BE ACHIEVED 



ti Dtfine need for positF^actron to encourage disadvantaged 
studenU to enroll in SWE 

b) Identic special problains of providing opportunities in SWE for 
duadvantaged studenu^ ' ^ 



c) 



Make plans for providm/openings for disadvantaged students 



Make positive efforts to increase opportunities for disadvantaged 
students 



a) Modify studentsarvices to meet the naed^oljpisadvantaged 
students 

f) O^Modify curricula to meet the needs of disadvantaged sttUbnts 

\ 

g) OfieHt faculty and supporting staff to the special needs an4 
proplemsofdisadvantaged students 



h) Increase the number of quallftad 



djsadvamac 



taged epplicants 



I) Increase the number of disadvantaged studenu 

j) ^ Decrease dropout and/or failure rate of disadvantaged students 



k) Increase the number of disadvantaged students who aoquira 
social work knowle0)ie end skills ^ 

-I) Increase the number of disadvantaded students from undergraduate 
SWE who enter graduate SWE 

m) Proportion of disadvantaged graduateswho enter social work on 
aparwith non-dtsadvantagedgraduates . * 

n) Disadvantajjed graduates affected by this project who enter social 
' work parform on a par with non-disadvantaged graduati^^ 
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4 
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PROJECT, ACCOMPLISHMENT 'FORli^"- 
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7. REPORTING THE ACHIEVtMENT dFTH| PROJEa'S OBJECTi'VEJ 
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V 
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1 


^ ' ' ^ ITEM? 

/ PACKET C-1 






' Broadjbbiecttve Area "C"i .Faculty ; 






Primary Objectivfe Develop Faculty CapaBitUTeS 

, * t < 










t 


' \ ^ , 


• 

* 






c 

• * 
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tW* uQJCv 1 1 V CO 


7f APTIUITIP^ ANn FUFNT^ 
|i ■ r\v 1 1 V 1 II CO r\vt u c V cn 1 o 


f y. n COU C 1 0 r\*^ U MOOCOOIrl c n 1 


List your objectives. State eacli objective and 
iny sub^bjectives in terms of what b to be 
accomplblied by wliat .^iate. (Tlie objectives 
stated liere sliould be identical to those stated 
in your Project Plan form urtder Item 5eJ ' 


Describe your progress m relation to tlie 
schedule of activities and events described In 
the Project Plan Form (5fJ Progftss towar<f 
more imitiediate^'goals — such as those covered 
, bv the time period 6f this report - s/iould be 
more specific thap that reported for more 
<listant or subsequent objectivei « ^' 


.'Oescfrbe what means of assessment was used to 
d eterm iae accom p IJshfrmh 1 nd icate wha t 
results you vroulq ^consid^ indicative of 
satisfactory accomplishment and whether this 
level of result has been achieved or not. 


■- ^^^^__J_:r.^^__ 


\ t p 

L 






* 

* 











I 



■ I 
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PROJECT ACCOMPUSHMBNTFOf^M 



I 7h. , ACHJEVEMENT STEPS - Review your (^jectEvu, exenriine your essetsments, compare your 
* dtmonttratton of multiwith thefollawing natements of criterion achievemerits, decide which 

€f the Khievenienti you ^^rnon^rated and enter the grant year within which you made the 
.^^.1 first positive demonnrations thet the crfterie were achreved. Refer to tiielNTROOUCTIOI^ to 

l^m 7 for injtnjctions on completing this sub-Item. . - ^ 



Proiect Lwel^^^ 


ObiectWe C-l ^ Develop Faculty Capabili|tes 

STEPS TO BE ACHIEVED 


Under 
Grad 


GTad 




19 " 


e) Define rote of SWE faculty end supoort personnel in echfeving * 
effectweSWE V . ^ 

b) Identify l^owledge and ikiil competencies needed to be developed by 
SWE faculty to achieve effective SWE 

c) Meke-plans to develop knowled^ and skill competencies of SWE 
faculty 

d) Make positive efforts to develop knowledge end skill conlpetencies 
of SWE faculty ' , ' 

' e) Needed knowledge and skill competencies developed by SWE feculty 

- I 

f) increase the numbers and quelity of applicants a^a result of developing 
^ Capabilities ofthe SWE faculty ^ 

n ■ ... 


19 


19 ; 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 




19 






19 


19 - 


- gl improvethenudents' acquisition of soctalwofk knowtedgeand'^kills 
as a result of developed capabilities of ttie SWE faculty 

h) More or better qualified undergrafUjates enter SWE at the graduate 
level as a result of the developed capebilitie^ of the undergraduate 
SWE feculty ^ ^ 

i) increase tbe number and quality of graduetes wfio enter social work 

as a result of developed capabrlitjes of the SWE faculty r ^ ^ 

j) Graduates entering social work perform more effectively as a^esult 
of having been exposed to faculty whose capabilities were developed 
under this proiect 


19 


t9 


.19 


M 


1 

19 


19 



\ 
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7. REPORTING THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PROiECrS OBJECTIVES 



■ ITEM 7 
PACKET C-2 



Broad Objective Area "C": Fgculty ^ 



Primary Objective "2**: Augment Faculty C^SS>iTities 
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ERIC 



25i 



OBJECTIVES 

" o^jtctim. Sms «ach obfecdve and 
jictNts in xtms of what s to be 
iMd wtm dtte. (The objytiw 
jrt should bt identi:af to thos« ftat«d 
^ PfiTject PUo Fonn undo^ Item SeJ 


7f. ACTIVITIES AHO EVENTS - 

Describe your progress in retation tn tbe 
schedule of actrvittet and events ttesCTTbed w 

— ^ Projact-fian^orni (Sf J,Prog«t Jxntttd 
more immediate goaU - sucft at those covend ' 
by the £mt peffo4 of this repon - should be 

, more ^ecifk than that reported foffmore 

• i&tantpr &b$iQuent obftctivei 


7g., RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

Describe what means of asnssment was used to 
determine accompluhment Indicate what 
/esJi^_you would consider indicative of 
atisfactory accompltshmeiu and wheB^ec tJik' 
fml of mult has been achimd or not 






* - 






* 






w 1 

^- *• A - ^ ' 










4 

t 





7e. OBJECTIVES (comj 



7f. ACTiVITlgSAMn F^PflTgffn-f) 



1 

I 

5 
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IK ACHtEVEMENT STEPS - Review your objectives, examine your assessment:^ compare your 
^demonstration of results with the following statement: of criterion achievements, decide which of 
*the achievements yoij^demonstfated and enter the grant year with in which you made the first 
positive demonstrations that the crit«Ja were achieved. Refer to the INTRODUCTION to Item 7 
for instructions on ^ompieting this sumltem. *^ 



1 — ™ 

Program Level 


. Dbjective 0,-2 Augment Faculty Capabilities 




Under 
urau 


Grad 

J., 




STEPS TO BE ACHIEVED 


t 


t9, 


19 


a) 


Define role of SWE faculty and support personnel in achieving 
effective SwE 






19; 


b) 


Identify characteristics of additjonaj faculty needed to achieve 
effective SWE 




\ — 

t9 


19 


c) 


Make plans for recruiting, inducting and orienting additional SWE ^ 
facutty 




t9 , 


19 


d) 


Make {Positive efforts to recruit, induct and orient new SWE 
faculty 




>9 


19 


•e) 


Successfully recruit newSWE faculty 




t9 ._ 


ifl 


f) 


•.. * 

Successfully induct and orient new SWE faculty 




f 

19 


19 


9) 


Increase the numbers and quality of applicants as a result of 




19 


,19 


h) 


improve the Students' acquisition of social work knowledge and ~ 
sktlEs as a result of the additional SWE factlty 


r ' 


19 . 


t9'"^ 


i) 


More or better qualified undergraduates enter SWE at the graduate 
level as a result of the additional undergraduate SWE faculty 




19 


19_ 


i) 


Increase the number and quality of graduates who enter social 
work as a result of the additional SWE faculty 




19 


19 - 


W 


Graduates entering social work perform more effectively as a 
result of having been exposed to faculty who^ capabilities were 
augmented under this project 




1 




\ • ^ 



If 
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PROJECT ACCOMPUSHMENT FORM. 



to- J), page J 



7, . REPORTING THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE PROJECTS OBJECTIVES 



tTEM 7 
PACKET 0-1 



Broad Objective Area "D": Strengthen SWE Institutions 



Primary Objective "1": Effective Organization and Utilization of Resources 
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ERIC 



<7 Ust your obisctrves^ ^te eacfi objective and 
any sub^jectrves in temts of what is to be 
accomplish«f by What date, '{The objectives 
staled here should be identical to those stated 
in your Project Plan Form under Item GeJ 



It 



ACTIVITIESAND EVENTS r 



Describe your iirogress in relation to the 
schedule of activities and events described in 
the P^roject Plan Form (GfJ Progress tovt^rd 

' more immediate goals - such as those covered 
by the time period of this report - should be 
more specific than that reported for more 

Tdistarit^rsubsequent objectfves^^i^^^ — 1 . ^ 



7g, RESULTS A«D ASSESSMENT 

Describe what means of assessment'was used to 
determine accomplishment Indicate what 
results you would consider indicative of 
satisfactory accomplishment and whether this 
level of result has been achieved or not ^ 
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to 



7fcOBJECT)VES^conLr ' 


Sf. ACTIVITIES ANO EVENTS (conL» 


7g. RESULTS ANO ASSESSMENT (conU 


; 

/ 

r 
















• 


\ 


















' * / 




* 










■i 


c 

t 
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PROJeCr ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM 



JK ACHIEVEMENT STEPS - Review ytjr objec^Ui, examine yojrassesttnents; compare yojr 
demoi1$tration-of results wUb the following statements of criterion achievement]: decide which 
of tM achievements you demonstrated and enter li^e grant year within which yoj made the 
fintposrttue demonstrations that the criteria were achieve'd. ffefer-to thelNTROOliCTtON to 
tt«n 7 for instnic;tons on completing this soUtem. X^' ; " ' 



Program Level 



Under 
Grad 



19 



19 



]9 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



Grad 



19 



19 



'9_ 

_1 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



19 



Objective 0-1 Effective Orgahization ^nd Udlization dt Resources 
STEPS TO GE ACHIEVED 



a) Explore and identify existing int«r*and intrd*institutiDnal resources 
that can be u^ed for project 



b) Explore and identlfy^noivfederal funding prospects f or ^on^^range 
project continuation 

c) M^e plans for combining institutional and crosvinstitutianal resolSrces 

d) Make plans fbr obtaining alternative/suppt^entai/subsequent 
non^Federal funds for long-range project continuation 



e} Make positive efforts to combine mstituttonal resources 



^) Make positive efforts to obtairf'atternative/supplemental/subsequent 
- non-FederaJ Tunds for long-range project continuation 

g) Combine institutional an(Nross*institutional resources ' 



h) Obtain coElate/at noti-Federal funds 



i) Make plans to integrate project into rest of institution 
\) Dovetail project with testj>f institution 



c 



5n 
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PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM 



7. , REPORTING THE ACHtEVEMENTOFTHEPROJECT'S OBJECTIVES 



lD-2), page 1 



JTEM 7 
PACKET D-2 



Broad Objective Area "D": Strengthen SWE lnstitutidl\g ' 
Primary Objective ■ "2": Ctfmbine Institutional Resources 



54t 
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7e. 



OBJECTIVES 



List your objectives. State each objective and 
any sub^objectrves <jn tenm of what b to be 
accomplished by what date: (The objectives 
stated here should bj^entical to those stated 
in your Project Plan ^rm under Hm Se,K ' 
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7f, ^ ACTjVITIESANO EVENTS 

Describe your, progress in relation to the 
xhedule of activities and events described m 
the Project Plan Form (SU Progress toward 
more imdiedtate goals - such ss those covered 
by the tima period of this report — should be 
mors specific than that repprted for more 
distant or subsequent objectives. 



7g, RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

Describe what means gf assessment was used to 
deteriTiine accomplishment Indicate what 
results you would consjder indicative of 
satfsfactofy accomplisl^meht and whether this 
level of result has been achieved or not > ' 
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7e.0«JECTIVES(com,J 


It ACTIVITIES ANO EVENTS (conU 


■ 79." RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT {conO ' , 
■■ ^ — ^ —f r- 




^— ^1 : ■ ' ——- ■ 








* 














• 


t ■ 




* 










■ • * * ^ 

r * m 






• 




t 




* • 


r * 

k 


1 ■ 




i 




: " r 






• 




, * / 


* f . 

* 1 
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^ _ ■ 
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(0-2), ipase 4, PROJECT ACCOMPUSHMBNT FORM 



7h. ACHIEVEMENT STEPS - Revieyv^vour objectivej^ examTne yotir assessinents, compare vour 
demoftstratton of renilcswjch the following statmencs of criterion achievemencs, decide wti^ch 
of theachievemenuyou {Remonstrated and etor the grant yoar within which you made the first 
jjosltive demonttratfftns that the criteria were achieved. Refer to thelNTROOUCTION tQjtem'7 
for Instnictions on completing this ^b-ltem. 



]7 — ■ 

-^poQrafnL'e^l 


. Objective 0-2 Citmbine Institutional Resources 
STEPS TO eE ACHIEVED 


tender 


Qrad 


19 


■ 19 


a) ^xpJore and identify* existing in'ier 3nd fntra-ins^itutional resources 
that dan lie u^d loriiroject 

b) review ol institutional reitaurces ^nd consider possibilities 
for joint action onSWE 

c) Make plans for application of muttt institutional rewurces to 
problems of SWE 

d} Make positi've effqns to^acNieve coordinatecR mufti*institutronal 
^ activity and resources utitifatiorr 

jt) AM institutions tnvotved m planned joint efforts functioning 
^ eHectively 

* * 

L f]- Achievement of educaticMal and manpower ot^iectiyes as ^ result ^ 
1^ of inter^instittitional cooperation " . 


14 


14 




19 


19 ' 


19-^ : 


19 , 


19 


19 * 


1? 


/ 


V 4 






PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENT FORM 
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7. REPORTING THE ACHIEVEMENT OFTHE PROJECTS OBJECTIVES 



, ITEM 7 - . 



Broad Objective Area "O": (Spectfy> 



Primary Objective "1": (Specify) 
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7e. 



OBJECTIVES 



lot your o|]jectiv^. State each objective and 
any sub^bjectives in terms of what is to be 
accomplished by what date. (The objectives, 
stated here should be identical to those siat'eFl 
in your Prpject Ptan Foun under Item 5e.) 



7t ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS 

Describe your progress in relation to tfie 
.schedule of activities and events described in 
the frofect Plan Form (5f.) Progress toward 
more tmmedfate goals - such as those covered 
by the'time period of this report - should be 
more sp,ecific than that reported for more 
distant or subs8<|uent objectives. 



7g. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT 

Desaibe what medns of assessment was used to 
determine accomplishment I ndfcate what 
results you would consider Indtcatiye .of 
satisfactory accomplishment ^nd whether this 
level of result has been achieved or not 



1 



t a 



7e. DBJECTlVES'Uont) 




to 



11 ACTIVITIES AND EVENTS fconO- 



7g. RESULTS AND ASSESSMENT (cont.) 
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I 
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{O'lK pag^4 PROJECT ACCOMPUSHMENTFORlil 



7h. ACHIEVEMENT STEPS -Efyou have $tatad^obje£tive5 within the bro^d area of ''Other'' (Broad 
Objective ^rea and/or Primsrv ObjeutLve)i,5tatelhe accomplishments yo" have demonstrated to 
. progress from those which were accomplish^ eaily in theproject to those which were accomplish* 
ed later. Indicate the grant year in which you have made the first positive demonstration that the 
criteria were achieved, , ' - " ' , 



'Prog ram. Lev el 


~Z ^ 

Cfbjectiv^ 0-1 


- Specify (refer to fntroduction to Item 7 for 
instructions on completing tKis sut^ltem) 

STEPS TO BEACHIEV^O ' 


Under 
Grad 


Grad 


1 « 


k 

19, 


13 


of ^ 


4 


19 


19 


b) 


(5 


13 


f 

13 


1 

c) 






1 J 


. / 


i ' . 








19 


13 


e) 




19 


13 


f) - 












19 


13 : 


. 9) 




1Q 

A 


*1Q 


h) 


- ■ ■ { 


tm * 

r ' 1 




^ ^ t 

•* 




* 


• 


> 


* * 


t 
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PROJECT ACCOMPL tSHMBNTFORM 



Section lit 

, Fundji^g, Students Affected, and Faculty Activities: Experience and Estimates 

ITEMS 8 through 19 

The first twelve Items in this Section relate to experiences during the 
reporting period in ^ rTjgjor areas of (1) funding <>\ the major objectives of ^e 
project, '(2) numbers of students, affected by the project, and (3) activities of 
faculty members funded by the project. Together, the information supplied in 
these twelvfe Iteiris provides an overv^w of your experiences during the reporting 
period wit\fespect,to these tfjfee aspects of t^ie educational programs: funds, 
students, ana\fflcultyi The information requested in these first twelve Items 'is 
referenced to hems 19 through 22 of the PROJECT PLAN FORM. 

^ (n addition to providing an opportunity forthe discussion and implications of 
actual experience durrng the reporting period, ^me Items request that the project 
director indicate (1) his projections for an additional grant, year beyond those 
submitted in the PROJECT PLAN FORM, and (2) any Revisions ^ estimates. ^ 

' The last two Items in this S^ton provide an opportunity for a discussion of 
*any aspectkof the relationship between ^he expected and the achieved dimensions 
of the projt^ct plan not covered in eariier Items and an opportunity for an 
interpretive summary of^ the highlights of ^he accopiplishments during ,the 
reporting period.- . 
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PHOJBCT ACCOMPL tSHMBNT FOftM 

8, RANkpRDERtNG OF BROAD^OBJECTIVE AREAS » ^ 
pONTINUATIONSHEET(si USED ^ - 



B. On the basis of your project's accomplishments and your continuing plans 
, for your prolect, rank order the BROAD OBJECTIVE AREAS shown below in 
terms of their relative importance during the most recent and the remaining grant 
year(s) of your project (space is provided here only for a span of five grantyears). 
For each year and program level, rank order each BROAD OBJECTIVE AREA 
fhm the most imperative {indicate*^ by W numeral "t") to least imperative. 
Ranks assigned may shift from grant year to gcant year because the achievement 
of some PRIMARY OBJECTIVES within the BROAD OBJECTIVE AREA may 
be prerequisite to the achievement of other BROAD OBJECTIVE AREAS, 

Use the extreme left column(s) to enter ranks for the grant year of this 
reporting period and insert the appropriate grant year/e,g., t974, in the column 

heads- Use a to indicate BTIOAD OBJECTIVE AREAS that are not applicable 

' to yout project 



\ 



•BROAD 
OBJECTIVE 
AREA 


* 

■ GRANT YEAR AND PROGRAM LEVEL 


19 


19 


19 - 


19 


1*9 

* 


Under 
Grad 


Grad 


Un^er" 
Grad 


Grad 


Under 
Grad> 


Grad 


Under 
Grad 


Grad 


Under 
Grad 


Grad 


A-^urrtcu1uTn 






















B -Students 






















C-F«uitV 






















n-SW£ 

" Institutions 






















Other 
^"(specifv) 
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PROJECT ACCOMPCmiM£NT FORM 



9. CHANGES IN RANK OROERING OF BROAO OBJECTIVE AREAS - PRESENT REPORTING 
PERtOO' 



CONTINUATION SHEET(S) USEO 



9/ Please check W) below whether there are significant ilifferences betwrfft 
the infomnation reported in Item 8 for this reporting period (other than the 
information for additional grant years) and information supplied in Item 19 of 
the Project Plan Form or i^infomiation provided in Item 8 of your mdst recent 
Project A(x6mplrshment Form; . ^ \ 

( } a> No significant differepces , ^ / ^ 

( ) b.^Significant differences present 

If "b" use this {pace to describe the differences and the reasons for ;the 
differences. ^ ' ^ * 



10. CHANGES IN^'ROJECTEO RANK 0R0ER1n&OF 6R0AD OBJECTIVE AREAS 



Continuation sheetisi useo 



10. Please check {\/) below whether there' arf^stgnifii^Bnt differences 
between the' information reported in Item, S for ^he subsequent years and 
information supplied in Item 19 of the ProjeA p(lh Form or in infbrniation 
provided in Item 8 of your most recent Project Accomplishments -Form! 

( } a. No significant different 
. ( ) bt Significant differences ^esent^ 

If "b/Vuse this space to describe^lie differences ai 
differences. 
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PROJECT ACCOMPL ISHMENTFOBM 



n. FUNDING OF PROJECT ' ' ' . 


. CO^TINUATltl^SHEET(S) USED 


k 




V * 




^ - r 



11. RecQrd your actual direct costs of theyprofect (SRS funds aad SRS plus 
all ot(ier funds^ for the reporting period and foVatI previous reporting perickis in . 
the table on the next page. Also, supply 6stim?tes of direct costs of the project 
(SR^and SRS plus all other funds) to be allocated for thel9CCorftplishment of the 
BROAD OdJECTIVE ^REA(S} applicable to your project for the remaining 
gr^nt years of your pYoject/ . , " * ■ 

Irk -reporting your actual direct costs for the present reporting period) {for 
all appropriate program levjelsj enter the actual SRS funds expended to achieve 
Xhp PRIiyiARY OBJECTIVE(S) in the B^OAD OBJECTIVE ARE/\ ranked "1" in 

' Item 8. Add the actual SRS funds used to all other funds used to achievje these 
PRIMAflY OBJECTIVES, if any, and enter und^ "TOTAL FUNDS" for that 
BROAD OBJECTIVE AREA. Consider the. aaditional iSRS funds used to 
accomplish the next ranked BROAD OBJECTIVE AREA for this reporting period 
and enter that amount under "SRS FUN6S" fqr that BROAD OBJECTIVE 
AREA. Add this amount to all other addit/onal funds used to accomplish that , 
BROAp OBJECTIVE AREA and enter this total amoui^t under "TOTAL 
FUNDS" for that BROAD OBJECTIVE AREA. Coniinue doing this successively 
fOratI remaining BROAD OBJECTIVE AREA^ relevant your project^ 

In submitting youi; estimates of tosts for the remaining grant years in your ' 
project, consider the BROAD OBJECTIVE AREA ranked "1" in Item 8, for the 
grant year immediately following that in the present reporting period. Enter ybyr 
estimate^f the S,RS funds needed to achieve the PRIMARY OBJECTIVE(S) in . 
this BROAD OBJECTIVE" AREA (keeping in mind all program levels.) Add this 
estimated afnount to your estimate of all other additional funds required to 
achieve the PRIMARY OBJECTIVE(S) in the BROAC) OBJECTIVE AREA being 
considered aijd enter'this combined amount under "TOTAL FUNDS" in the 
^ppropjl^e cplumnis)^ Cgntim^ ^3d(Utwna/ Sft$-&r\&^e-aCldrtiuTWf 

^^♦fief" funds needed to accomplish the PRIMARY OBJECTiyE(iS) in thjfBROAD 
OBJECTIVE AREA ranked next in .Item 8 for the grant year uncjer' consideration, 
Continue doing this.successively for all remaining^ROAD OBJECTIVE AR^S 
relevant to your project for each of the remaining grant years 
\ .When entering actual direct costs to achieve PRIMARY OBJECTIVE(S) in 
BROAD OBJECTIVE AREAS for all previous grant ^ears, use the tabled 
information you submitted on previous Project Accomplishment Form(s) for the 
grant yfer(s) under consideration. Thus, the information you provide for the 
actual direct costs for the present reporting period should be usecUiext year as a^ 
recordof co^ts for this year. \ * . 



,ACT,UAL AND P'ROJECTEO FUNDING (SRS AHD OTHER) QF BFIOAD OBJECTIVE AREA " 
/ \ BYPB^GRAMiEVjELANOGRANT YEAR / 



&BANT 
YEARS- 


' \ PROGRAM - 
LEVEL 

, - J . - * 


Cu^culum 


' T J 

. , SWE 
(nstitution^ 


Students 


Facutty 


Other ^ 
(Specify) - 


SRS - 
FUNDS 


TOTAL 
FUNDS. 


FUNDS 

> 


TOTAL 
.FUNDS 


FUNDS 


TOTAL 
FUNDS 


SRS 
FUNDS 


JOTAL 
FUNDS 


SRS 
FUNDS 


TOTAL ■ 
FUNDS 


ALL 
























Graduate ^ 


r ' 










■7^ 










JOTAL-ALl YEARS ' 











• 












■ FY-« 


Undergraduate 






















Graduate ' M * 


















* 


* 


TOTAL-lrt YESR - 






















FY- 


Unde^raduatB ' 













- 


n 








Graduate ' ' 






















^T0TA|--2nd Y^AR . 






















FY- 

4 


Undergraduate 






















G'r^duate 






















.TaTAL-3rd YEAR 






















'FY- 


Undergnduate ^ >' 






















Graduate 






















T0TAL"4thyEAIt 






















FY- 


Undergraduate' 


















9 — 




^caduate 


















— f 




*T0TAL-5th YEAR 


4 





















, PRO^I^Cr ACCOMPUSHMENT FORM 



12. CHANGES IN Fy»OI»C OF PROJECT 




4 




■ CONTINUATION SHEEHSJ USED 










■ ; 

! 




^ ■■ 1- 



> ' / • 

12. Please check flv/) batow whether there are major discrepancies between ^ 
expenditures reportW/in Itam 11 for this reporting period and estimated costs ' ^ 

r^orted in Item 20 of the Project PlaV\ Form for this sameiPeriod of time^Gii; in 
infQrmation providecuin Item T1 of your most recerit Prefect Accomplishmjgnt. ^ ' 
Form: \ * - , / . 

{ ) a.\ No" ]?iajor discrepancies . ^ , . ' ^ 

r ) b*. Major discrepancies present 

If "b," determine whether a revision of;the Project Plan Form^ or a partial . * * . 

Project flan Form is required, and enclose appropriate ,(^cord{s). {A revision of - 
the Pwject PlAi Form is required whenVeplacement oiyall or part of^a prio^ 
application tames implications for SRS fun^vig, -A^joarf/^a/ Prpject Plan Forrn 
modifies a pricA project plan wj^thouf implications folSRS funding.J^PIe3se chieck , ^ ^ 

(v/) belQvv wheuieryou are^ubjnitting a revi^^i or partial ProjehlPlan Form: ^^iM^ 

{■ c. Revised Moject Plan Fornfe^jplosed^ . , . -1 . 

^( ) d.'Partial Broject Plan Fonri enclosed , ^ ' J-.^ ^ 



Please use ttiis space for your brief discussion of any noted discrepancies: 
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^ tl SUPPl-*EMENTAl_t«F0RMA'TI0N -^,FUM04NG OF PROJECT 

^ 3-^^^- ' /^ ^ 



CONTJNUATtflN SHEEJ<S) USED 




' ^ A 

' 13*- please check (\/) if tl*re is anything tmpofjawi^ interdfependenci 
artiong din&ct costs, expended lof B-I^OAD OdS€eTI\AE, J^^ has no 

beerfr^jfted in your answersrto^revipusvltenis^in this f c 

) ra. All important information Already referred to in previous Items 
( )Jb: Additicjnal discussion necessary. (Use space ^bel6w for* yoOr- 
narrative.) , ^ ■ - • , ^ 
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PROJECT ACCOAtpi/SHIiitBNTiiOftM 



14; STUDENTS AFFECT6DBy,fR0J£CT 



CQNTINUATiO^SH£ET(S) i^EQ 



^4. Pfease-^heck Jj^loV.whether :^erjf are significant diffei^fices 

betwewenithis jnformati supplied m Item 21 of thePrgject Plan 

Form or jrPintormation provided in item 14 of your most recent Projecj 
Accompiishment Form: 

J ■ 

( } a,,NosKnificant^lifferences 

( ) b. SigniTic^htdifferenfies present ' - 

* * ^ * ' ' ^ ' ' 

If use tfiis!3pace to describe -the differences and the reasons for the 
differences. ; - . " ^ 
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\% CHANGES IN '^TyOENTS AFFECTED BYPflBJECT' 



CONTINUATION SHEET(S) USED 




7* 16. ple&se ^check (\/) Uelow whBther there are si^ificant differences 
J between th& information reported in Item 14forthisreportfnaperiod (other than 
the [nfbrmatipn fqr additional grant years) and information supplied in Item 21 
of the Vroj^'Plan/p&rm or in information provided rn Item 14 of your mo^T^ 
recent Project Acconipitshment Form: ' -o 

' * I _ ' ^ ^ ^ ' • 

r') a, JnIo sugn if ic^t differences- > ' ' ^ ^ * / 

) b. Sijgn^rcaptxlifferencespresem ' ^ 

^\.- ■ - • ; . , 

. If/1>/*'use this-space to describe the differences and the reasons for the 
differeridei 
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PROJECTACCOMPL tSHMENT FOfj^M 



16. PftOJECT-RELATED ACTIVITIES OF FACULTY 



tONT*«UATIONS+^EET(Sl USED *_ 



IjS- Record in the table on the next page the full-time equivalent facolty who 
wefe paid out of SRSJund^^or the.project during the present reporting period- 
y$e the extreme \left-Kand major section of four columns to record this 
information^ Use the remairrtng four major sections to record ypur estimates'of 
fuil-time equivalent faculty who wiU be pai<t>out of SRS funds for* the project 
during the next four years of your firoject Indicate the grant year as appropriate 
,(e.g., ^974) for all major sections/. 

Rciv ''a/' Full-time equivalence should be computed as the total number 
.of facultr;project hours paid ^y SBS project funds divided by -the total hours 
normally required of a fu<l-time faculty mehUer. In t|ge column "N" indtqate the' 
factual number of faculty persons at the degree level and in ttlS^tivfty area who 
will^ be or were paid f>y^SRS funds for,the lyoject Estimate or compute fuihtime 
equivalent faculty for each of the fivfe grant years and for each'^of.the 
undergrackiate (Undergrad) and graduate (Grad) aspects of the project. Enter your 
estimates or co>nputations in^the,rovAof the table Sis foltovys: 

^ows "b\^ through "e/' Estimate or .compute the full-time eqyivateot 
^ faculty by the highest degree held. Where faculty^membeVs may hold a Master's in 
social jwork (or equivalent^professional degi;!ee at-ttiat level) and another Master's, 
indicate their time under "Master's in Social Work/' ^ 

Rows "*f" through "m/' Estimate or compute the full-time equivalent 
faculty who will be or were engaged in different types of^culty project activities. 

Note that the estimate of total full-time equivalent faculty {columns "EQ") 
paid or to be paid by project funds should equal the sum of rows "b" through "e" 
and should also equal the sum of rctws"f" through "m," , 

Ter^Tis of eqiyvale^ce should be 'presented in decimal notation, 
Please- rheck iv YOU are estimating or computing your lacjulty on 
^- a™iiie:J5U)atfe^ppDin^ oiU^kvenrmiJnll^.aDBpjn^ ^^i. 






- ESTIMATES OF FULLTIME E QUIVALEWT FACULTY TO BE PAID BY 
SRSPfrOJECT rtlNDJNG 



H^g^hest Degree Hefd and J 
Area of Adtivrt^ of 
Faculty Funded by SftS 
Project 


GfiANT YEAR AND EDOCATIDNAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL AND^FOLlj-TIMH EOOlVALENTXACULTY V 


' First Grant 
* Year 19 L - 


Second Grant 
Vear 19. , 


Third Grant 
Year t9 


— T" 

Fourth Grant 
Year 19 


Fifth Grant 
Year 19 


Undej 

Grad^-^ 


Grad 


Under 
* G rAi 


* Gr«d 


Under 
Grad" 


' Grad 


' Under/ 
Grad 


. Gratf^' 


Und'er 
Grad 


Grad 


HQ 
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EQ 




EQ 




EO 
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EQ 
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EQ 




EQ 




EQ 




EQ 




■ ^ ^- 

a) Total (Actual Faculty (N) and Full* 
time Equivalents (EQU 
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b) Doctocate 

c) I^SW 

d) "Master's (Other} , 
et O^Jjer^ 
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f) Class Instruc^'on 

g) Field |nstru(^'ion/Sup. ^ 
h> Curriculum Dmioprnent 

i) Student Senicec ^ > ^ . . 

j} ' Faculty Devetopment 
Project Administration ' 

tl Assessment 
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PHOJECTACCOMPUSHMBNTFORM 



17. CHANGES IN PROJECT RELATEO ACTIVITIES OF FACULTY 



CONTINUATION SHEET($| USEO_ 
~t , 



'17. Please check XV) below whether there are significant differences 
between the information reportefd in Item 16 Jfor this reporting period (other than 
the information for additional grant. years) and information supplied in Item 224 
of the Project Plan Fojm or iti information provided in Item lB for your most 
recent Project Accomplishment Form: ' ^ " - , - 



^ { ) a. Mo significant differences 
( ) b. Significant differences present" 



If "b" use this space to describe the tiifferences and the reasons for tjie 
differences, ^ ' ' ^ 



* * 




\^ 


18. SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION * 






CONTINUATION SHE£T(sy USeIi 


< 











,18, Are there any other importanjt achievements or diff^ntes between your , 
aQhievements and pl^s which havb not been reflect<^n your answers to previous 
^' Items in this Form? ^Please check (v^) the appropri«e space) 

' i )' a: All important information already referred to in p)fevious-) terns 
^ ( ) b. Additional discussion necessary. (Use space below for your 
n^rativej * <. 
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PROJECT ACCOMPUSHMBNT FORM 



— ' 

19. INTERPRETJVE SUMMARY ' ' 


jCONTINUATIONSflEET(S) USEO 


■ / 

^ 







19,^ Use this space to provide an interpretive summary of this report of 
project ac€6mplishmery. Highlight what you consider to be the mo^t e^ential 
points! Your summary m^y draw upon information internal and/or extCThat to 
data alre^y submi^d as part of the Planning and Assessment System, 
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